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THE PROSPECTS OF THE STERLING 
EXCHANGE 


By JOHN MAYNARD KEYNES 


HE popular mind is ever disposed to rush to ex- 
tremes when something occurs to direct its atten- 
tion to the exchange value of a money. With a gold 
currency maintained at an unchanging parity with 
its neighbors, the forces which maintain these conditions 
are a silent piece of mechanism of which the ordinary man 
is quite unaware, and its principles of operation are remote 
from his understanding. But when these forces fail to 
maintain precisely the old parity, then he concludes that 
they have lost their efficacy altogether, that the currency is 
entirely without real supporting forces, and that it will be 
the plaything of speculation and of panic psychology. He 
makes no distinction between a sound currency having an 
equilibrium value which is definite though not so high as 
the former nominal parity, and one which, attended by a 
prospect of illimitable government inflation, has slipped its 
anchors altogether. In short, he was quite ready to confuse 
Great Britain’s departure from the gold standard last au- 
tumn with the post-war collapse of the Russian and Central 
European currencies. 
Asa matter of fact, the course of sterling exchange since 
last October has been in cluse accord with the dictates of 
fundamental factors, to which, as usual, market psychology 
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has adapted itself with great pliability. My object in what 
follows will be not so much to explain the past as to ana- 
lyze the factors which will determine the prospects of ster- 
ling over the current year. Nevertheless, the story is a con- 
tinuous one, and the application of our principles to the 
immediate past will illustrate their application to the im- 
mediate future. 

It is a necessity for a country that its international debts 
and credits (including those which arise out of movements 
of gold) should at all times be balanced. This seems a sim- 
ple truth. But a great deal of what is said and written ig- 
nores it. For every seller of a country’s exchange there must 
be a buyer. It is true that the level of value at which the 
balance is effected may be artificially improved by regula- 
tions which prohibit or restrict the sale of exchange. In this 
case, the would-be seller of the exchange must be regarded 
as making a sort of forced loan to the economic system of 
the country whose currency he is not allowed to sell. But as 
for the transactions which actually take place, they must 
balance. Thus the momentary balancing one can take for 
granted. But really to understand what is happening and to 
know whether the rate of exchange at which the balance 
has been effected is a stable one, we have to segregate the 
flow of transactions on both sides of the account (which in 
the aggregate must balance) into three distinct sets—each 
of which taken in isolation need not, and in fact will not, 
balance unless it be by an improbable and transitory acci- 
dent. The first set is that which, in accordance with long 
traditional usage, it is convenient to call the balance of trade 
(as distinct from the balance of payments, which refers to 
the totality of transactions); or, as we could more accu- 
rately describe it, the balance of payments on income 
account, since it includes all items of an income character. 
The second set is the balance of payments on capital ac- 
count, including foreign loans, made or repaid, and the sale 
or purchase of securities and other capital assets between 
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foreigners and nationals. The third, which is not sharply 
distinguished from the second, may be called the balance of 
payments on speculative account, the characteristic of a 
“speculative” exchange transaction lying in its being an at- 
tempt to make a profit out of a shortly anticipated change 
in the value of a currency and in the intention to reverse 
the transaction after no long interval. 

Now, as I have said, the credit and debit items on all 
these accounts taken together must always exactly balance. 
For no one can sell a currency unless he can find a counter- 
party who will buy it from him; and while the buyer and 
the seller need not both belong to the same one of the three 
groups distinguished above, they must each belong to one or 
another of the groups. But the three sets of transactions are 
governed by largely independent considerations, so that we 
cannot reach clear conclusions as to the upshot of the whole 
matter in the particular case of Great Britain to-day, unless 
we discuss them separately. 

I will take first the balance of payments on income ac- 
count. This balance is made up of what is earned, positive 
or negative, on the balance of current business (that is, 
shipping earnings, financial services, tourist services, sale of 
exports, and so on, after deduction of the corresponding 
debit items, mainly in the case of Great Britain, the pur- 
chase of imports) plus the income which is derived from 
past foreign investments. 

For many years now, it has been the normal position of 
Great Britain to have an adverse balance, estimated at 
£172,000,000 in 1929 and £222,000,000 in 1930, so far 
as concerns current business; but a very large favorable 
balance, estimated at £270,000,000 in 1929 and £235,- 
000,000 in 1930, in respect of foreign investment income. 

The great change which has come over the position in 
the last two years is a catastrophic decline in our foreign 
investment income in Great Britain. It is true also that our 
adverse balance in respect of current business has increased 
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by a substantial amount—perhaps by £90,000,000 in 193; 
as compared with 1929. Nevertheless, this increase would 
have still been covered by our surplus of foreign investment 
income, if the latter had not suffered so severe a decline. In 
trying to remedy matters we naturally concentrate on im- 
proving the balance of current business, because that lies to 
some extent within our power, whereas there is little or 
nothing which we can do at the moment to restore our in- 
vestment income. This concentration on a practical problem 
may sometimes lead us to exaggerate in our minds the in- 
crease in the adverse balance on account of current business. 
And there is another statistical mistake which is frequently 
made, namely, to exaggerate the extent to which the de- 
cline in Great Britain’s investment income is attributable to 
defaults on the part of her foreign debtors. In fact, so far, 
the decline in her fixed interest receipts as the result of de- 
faults is remarkably small. There have been no defaults 
within the empire. Germany is still paying the interest due. 
In Argentina the bulk of the fixed interest payments is be- 
ing met. I wish that I were in a position to quote exact fig- 
ures. But my impression is that between 80 and go per cent 
of the fixed interest payments due to Great Britain from 
abroad (excluding, of course, war debts) is still being paid 
as usual. No, the main loss has been from the foreign prop- 
erties which we own outright. It is in respect of income 
from British-owned railway companies operating abroad, 
tea and rubber plantations, tin and lead and copper mines, 
oil fields, land and development companies, and so forth, 
that the decline in our favorable balance is mainly due. For 
the majority of such concerns to-day are making no profit 
whatever, and are even a drain upon our reserves through 
having to draw on London reserves built up out of profits 
previously remitted to us. This loss of profits is entirely a 
reflection of the fall in commodity prices and can scarcely 
be made good in any other way than by a recovery in world 
prices. 
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As a very rough approximation to the facts, but one 
which is perhaps sufficient for our purposes, we may esti- 
mate that our 1929 investment income, amounting to, say, 
£270,000,000, was divided about equally between our fixed 
interest receipts and our profits from equities. In 1932 the 
former have declined by perhaps 15 per cent, but the latter 
by 60 per cent or more. 

Now the net result of all this is, in any case, very severe. 
Before 1930 our favorable balance from foreign invest- 
ment income exceeded our adverse balance in respect of 
current business by, say, about £100,000,000 a year on the 
average. Late last summer, when we went off the gold 
standard, it was commonly estimated that the position was 
approximately reversed: that is to say, our adverse balance 
on current business was running in excess of our favorable 
balance from investment income at a rate of £100,000,000 
a year. Obviously, the position was desperately unstable, 
quite apart from the capital and speculative transactions 
which I shall come to later. 

Now I will consider the balance of payments on capital 
account, The actual crisis of last August was, in fact, pro- 
duced not by the growing adverse balance on income ac- 
count which indeed had not at that date gone far enough to 
be a major factor in the situation, but by the sudden devel- 
opment of an enormously adverse balance on capital ac- 
count. The immediate cause of this was doubtless the break- 
down of confidence in the ability of the London market to 
meet its short-term liabilities, engendered by the critical 
position in Central Europe and the realization that much 
of London’s assets there had become hopelessly frozen or 
worse. But the more fundamental cause, in my judgment, 
was the growing vulnerability of London—a new thing, a 
vulnerability which had been nonexistent at previous times 
of international crisis—due to the Bank of England’s ex- 
ceedingly rash handling of the position from 1925 on- 
wards. By the return to the gold standard in 1925 at an 
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unsuitable parity, the Bank of England had set itself 4 
problem of adjustment so difficult as to be well-nigh insolu- 
ble. It never faced squarely, or admitted to itself, either the 
character of its problem or the nature of the difficulties in 
the way of its solution. It was too proud to admit defeat and 
too lacking in foresight and resolution to achieve victory, It 
preferred, rather, to tide over the immediate situation by 
exploiting London’s immense reserves of credit and prestige 
to build up a vast burden of short-term liabilities. The re- 
turn to gold had gravely impaired Great Britain’s competi- 
tive position and was steadily increasing our adverse balance 
on account of current business. Nevertheless, we continued 
to lend abroad on a scale commensurate with our former 
strength. And we financed the difference by attracting 
short-term balances from abroad and increasing other 
short-term liabilities. The Bank of England did not dare, or 
care, ever to inquire into the magnitude of these liabilities; 
and up to the time of the Report of the Macmillan Com- 
mittee no attempt had been made at a compilation of the 
total. This Committee discovered short-term liabilities to 
foreigners amounting to between £400,000,000 and £4 50,- 
000,000. But these figures were not comprehensive, and 
subsequent events have shown that the true total was very 
much higher and may have amounted in June, 1931, to 
some figure between £600,000,000 and £800,000,000— 
the wide margin between the upper and the lower limit be- 
ing mainly necessary to allow for the ambiguity of pre- 
cisely what types of liabilities the figures are supposed to 
cover. (For example, how are marketable foreign holdings 
of British War Loan to be regarded? ) On the other hand, 
the liquid available assets which London could mobilize 
rapidly to meet withdrawals did not amount to a third of 
this sum. Necessarily, London had become, as I have said, 
vulnerable. Sooner or later, for good reasons or for bad, 
some loss of confidence would arise; and then, for certain, 
the insecure structure had to tumble. 
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Much could be said concerning the period of actual cri- 
sis. But my present argument needs no more than the fact 
that the British balance of payments has had to face a huge 
withdrawal of these short-term foreign balances, not only 
before and during the crisis which ended in the suspension 
of the gold standard in September, 1931, but also in the 
months which have since elapsed. I surmise that between 
June, 1931, and February, 1932, Great Britain may have 
repaid approximately half of her total short-term liabilities 
—an amount somewhere between £300,000,000 and 
£400,000,000. Certainly this has been an extraordinary 
feat, but it was not enough to save the gold standard. 

Obviously, these vast payments, occurring simultane- 
ously with an adverse balance on income account, must have 
been approximately balanced by the collection of assets 
from abroad to a still greater amount. Thus huge capital 
transactions both ways have been swamping the income bal- 
ance and have been temporarily depriving it of the decisive 
importance which it must possess in the long run. 

I have seen no attempt at an exact analysis of the re- 
sources out of which such great repayments have been ef- 
fected. But it is easy to say what the major items must have 
been. £80,000,000 (after allowing for subsequent repay- 
ments) has been borrowed abroad by the British Treasury. 
The Bank of England has depleted its stock of gold and 
foreign exchange by an amount not precisely stated but 
probably lying somewhere between £50,000,000 and 
£100,000,000. A certain proportion of British acceptances 
on foreign account has been allowed to run off. Some sub- 
stantial repayments of short-term advances to Germany 
have been received. Many foreigners owing debts in ster- 
ling have been quite willing to take advantage of the depre- 
ciation of sterling to discharge them. Many British in- 
vestors and investment institutions have sold holdings of 
foreign securities in order to realize a profit in terms of 
sterling. And in recent weeks a decisive factor in supporting 
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sterling has been an event of quite first-class importance 
which no one foresaw. It deserves a short digression. 
During the first three-quarters of 1931, the financial 
position of the government of India was becoming increas- 
ingly acute and was putting a serious drain on the resources 
of London. The catastrophic fall in the prices of India’s ex- 
ports and a considerable flight from the rupee were not only 
cutting off the government of India from the possibility of 
remitting to London to meet its sterling charges, but were 
compelling it to realize sterling reserves and to borrow 
heavily in London to support the rupee. The position was so 
bad that one scarcely dared to contemplate what might be 
ahead. But the departure of Great Britain from gold, fol- 
lowed by India, has completely changed the face of the 
situation, and in a way that not a single soul anticipated. 
There has been, of course, one source of relief which was 
expected: namely, the higher value of India’s exports in 
terms of depreciated sterling, making it so much easier to 
meet sterling obligations. But what we all overlooked was 
the psychological effect of a rise in the rupee-price of gold 
on the minds of the tens of millions of Indians who are in 
possession of hoarded gold. For when it was discovered that 
gold could be sold for rupees at a profit in terms of rupees 
over the price at which it had been bought, a great and 
extraordinary event occurred in the monetary history of the 
world—the tide of gold which had flowed from West to 
East for hundreds of years was suddenly reversed. Zemin- 
dars and peasants over the length and breadth of India be- 
gan to sell their gold. The phenomenon became first appar- 
ent early in October. Melted ornaments of gold began to 
debouch from Bombay to a volume of about $5,000,000 a 
week; it rose to $10,000,000 a week; and then to $15,- 
000,000. At the end of January, 1932, the outflow had 
been steady for a number of weeks at an average figure of 
$10,000,000 weekly. The total outflow so far has reached 
about $160,000,000 and shows no signs of drying up. Nor 
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need it; for this sum is hardly more than one-twentieth part 
of the hoarded gold of India. 

Now this gold is sold forward against sterling, as soon as 
it is purchased, to one or other of the gold countries, mostly 
to France. The sterling thus obtained is paid over to the 
government of India, in exchange for rupees, and is used by 
the Indian government to replenish its sterling balances and 
to repay its dangerously excessive short-term sterling debt. 
Thus the equivalent of India’s sales of gold is added to the 
liquid resources of the London market. The gold ornaments 
are, I believe, melted down in Bombay and then refined in 
London; and the quantity is so great that the refinery ca- 
pacity of London is booked up for many weeks ahead. ‘Thus 
a few months may elapse between the Indian Zemindar 
bringing his ornaments to the touchstone (still literally em- 
ployed) of his up-country banker, and the arrival of de- 
faced, refined, and barren metal at its ultimate destination 
in the vaults of the Bank of France. 

The Indian farmer and the African miner need only a 
little time to do the work. The day must come, and not too 
far off, when our modern Midases will be filled to the teeth 
and choking. And that, perhaps, will be the moment which 
the irony of heaven will choose for granting to our chemists 
the final solution of the problem of manufacturing gold, 
and of reducing its value to that of a base metal. 

Now I come to the balance of payments on speculative 
account, ‘There remains for the completion of this argu- 
ment the action of the speculators. It is the business of a 
successful speculator to anticipate events a short time ahead 
and, by anticipating, to precipitate them. But when the an- 
ticipated event occurs, he must reverse his transaction. Thus 
the speculative account can produce but a transitory effect 
unless it has the effect of changing the minds of those who 
are moving capital backwards and forwards. Before Great 
Britain went off gold, speculation opposed sterling; after- 
wards the reversal of these transactions supplied a much 
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needed support. In recent weeks, my impression has been 
that there was some speculative support of sterling. If this 
is the case, it will be a source of weakness later on. 

I neglect speculation, therefore, as a lasting influence, 
But I do not neglect the general opinion of the world as to 
the limits within which the gold value of sterling is likely 
to move. For this determines the rate of exchange at which 
foreign holders will be deterred from removing their ster- 
ling balances or encouraged to increase them. In fact, over 
the short period which has already elapsed since sterling’s 
departure from gold, the rate of exchange has been largely 
determined, not so much by the balance of transactions on 
income account as by the ideas of the average holder of ster- 
ling balances, including, in particular, the Bank of France 
and the Bank of England, as to the rate at which it is good 
business to exchange sterling balances into gold balances and 
vice versa. I fancy that one can even detect the motives and 
crude calculations which have resulted in the mean figure 
about which sterling is actually oscillating. There was a 
widespread feeling that from the competitive point of view 
British industry needed a depreciation of quite 20 per cent 
and that, if there is to be a permanent change in the future 
parity of sterling, it would scarcely be worth making for a 
lesser change than 20 per cent. Thus $3.90 to the pound 
sterling, which represents a depreciation of about 20 per 
cent, set the upper limit to people’s ideas. Then, since it is 
not worth while to run a risk without some balancing hope 
of profit, the actual rate had to be somewhat lower than this 
to offer the necessary inducement. On the other hand, it has 
been felt that a depreciation of much more than 30 per 
cent, which corresponds to an exchange of $3.40 to the 
pound, would be resisted by London as writing down too 
drastically the value of sterling debts owed by foreigners 
and as giving British industry an uneconomic bounty and 
one likely to provoke reprisals. Moreover, the removal of 
balances at a rate lower than this would mean that the loss 
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which the foreign owner of the balances must cut would 
seem to him too great and perhaps beyond his capacity to 
write down, while, on the other hand, the paper profit 
would become very tempting to those owing debts in ster- 
ling or to Englishmen holding foreign assets and would 
thus stimulate capital movements favorable to sterling. If 
we take these upper and lower limits of $3.90 and $3.40 to 
the pound, and then take off 20 cents from the higher limit 
to provide the necessary inducement and 20 cents from the 
lower limit to provide for temporary scares and for the 
time-lag before the balancing factors have time to act, the 
boundaries of our oscillations become $3.70 and $3.20. 
Within these limits the actual average pound rate has, I 
think, been determined by the decisions of the Bank of 
England as to the rate at which it is advisable to buy francs 
and dollars for the discharge of the Bank’s and the Treas- 
ury’s short-term foreign debt; and to a lesser extent by the 
decisions of the Bank of France as to the rate at which it is 
ready to cut its loss. It is as crude as this. These are the con- 
siderations which in truth settle the level of the sterling 
exchange over a limited period. 

Now it is the character of a capital transaction to be, so 
to speak, “once and for all.”? When the Bank of France has 
withdrawn its balances or a British investment trust has 
realized a dollar security, the effect happens omce—it can 
not be repeated. But it is the character of income transac- 
tions that they can be repeated year after year. If the im- 
proved competitive position of British producers diminishes 
our adverse balance on account of current business, this is a 
continuous, not a once-for-all phenomenon. Thus in the 
long run, the influence of the income transactions wears 
away that of the capital transactions, like the drops of a 
waterfall upon a stone. The analogy is a good one. We can 
be certain that the waterfall will win in the end, but it may 
be a long time about it. 

On a balance of considerations, I see no sufficient reason 
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for supposing that the adverse torrent on income account 
will be strong enough in the immediate future to shift the 
fluctuating value of sterling outside the limits which haye 
been set, as explained above, by the ideas of those responsi- 
ble for capital transactions. There has been, I think, during 
recent weeks in England a certain divergence of opinion on 
this point between the City, whose point of view directs its 
gaze to the stone, and Whitehall, which is better placed for 
viewing, and measuring the force of, the torrent or water- 
fall. Whitehall is alarmed at the force of the torrent, which 
is still seriously adverse. The City is impressed by the so- 
lidity of the stone. It is a case where a middle opinion is 
probably the best. I am sure it is a mistake to be too bearish 
about sterling; for any material fall would bring into 
operation immensely powerful forces of resistance. On the 
other hand, I do not share the view, which a few hold, that 
a rapid appreciation of sterling might easily occur at any 
time; for there will certainly be for some time to come a 
heavy adverse balance on income account which will need 
a correspondingly substantial favorable balance on capital 
account to outweigh it. I believe that such a balance will be 
forthcoming, but not at an exchange rate for sterling which 
would encourage the realization of sterling assets and dis- 
courage the realization of British-owned foreign assets. 
Those who are depressed by the existing indications of 
the magnitude of Great Britain’s adverse balance on income 
account, allow too little, I think, for the time-lag in the 
forces already set in motion. I have said that before the de- 
parture from gold the adverse balance was believed to be at 
a rate of £100,000,000 a year. On the basis of the statistics 
available at the beginning of 1932, it is possible to maintain 
that the current adverse balance is now still higher. But I 
have some confidence that a prediction based on this would 
seriously underestimate the prospective effect on Britain’s 
competitive position of currency depreciation and tariffs 
combined. It is true that we are competing for a share of a 
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terribly diminished aggregate of world trade. But there is 
still some trade to be done. And for the first time for several 
years, Great Britain is now in many lines of production the 
cheapest producer in the world. The working off of old con- 
tracts, the anticipation of tariffs and the desperate but tem- 
porary efforts of competitors, especially in Germany, have 
rendered the current statistics of trade no satisfactory guide 
to what is in prospect. Our British textile industries are pro- 
ducing 25 to 30 per cent more than they were, our tin-plate 
trade is almost flourishing. Our motor industry is in a posi- 
tion to get what export trade there is. Our heavy industries 
are likely to improve within a few months. Our mercantile 
marine is now losing much less money than any of its com- 
petitors, which probably means that it will gradually secure 
a larger proportion of the available trade. I am hopeful, 
therefore, that the adverse balance on income account may 
be reduced to the dimensions of £50,000,000 or less a year 
in place of £100,000,000 or more; though I scarcely ex- 
pect to see a favorable balance until, through a rise in world 
prices, our foreign-owned equities begin once again to yield 
us an income. 

If these hopes are realized and if we continue to be 
helped by India’s exports of gold, the value of sterling will 
be under control. We shall then be free to work out our own 
policy as to what we want. And it will be upon the deliber- 
ate and voluntary decisions which we then make that the 
future level of sterling will depend. 

There remains one set of considerations which are not to 
be neglected in a philosophic reflection on these matters. We 
have been arguing so far as if the value of sterling would be 
determined solely by factors directly affecting sterling it- 
self. But the gold value of sterling is a symmetrical, two- 
termed relation, and is capable of being influenced by fac- 
tors primarily affecting gold and the value of the currencies 
of the gold countries, as by factors primarily affecting ster- 
ling. In the recent past, the gold value of sterling has been 
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depreciated largely by the forces which were appreciating 
the value of the gold currencies. So much so, that it would 
be truer to say that gold went off sterling than that sterling 
went off gold. A point came when the inherent stability of 
sterling prevented it from following any longer the crazy 
antics of gold. We tried to imitate the violent instability of 
gold, until the degree and rapidity of senseless change 
threatened so secure, stabilized, and old-established a so- 
cial organization as ours with danger to life and limb. Then 
at last we found it unavoidable to step off on to firmer earth. 

But the prospects are, in my judgment, that the position 
of the gold currencies will soon be reversed. The strain to 
which they subjected the rest of the world was due to their 
having an unbalanced creditor position in their favor. 
Forces have now been set in operation which are certain to 
destroy that creditor position in course of time. 

We tell in England of a Senator from the Middle West 
who cried in a loud voice to Europe: “We do not want your 
goods. We will not have your bonds. We have already got 
your gold. What we want is your money.” The Senator may 
be mythical, but the only remaining logical alternative 
forced on Europe, which he overlooked, is often overlooked 
by actual politicians. This alternative—and, as I have said, 
there is no other left open—is for the rest of the world to 
get on as best it can without buying the exports of those 
countries, such as France and the United States, which 
have an unbalanced creditor position. The abandonment of 
the gold standard by a large group of countries and its re- 
stricted operation by others form an unavoidable means, 
adopted far from deliberately or even consciously, for de- 
stroying these unbalanced creditor positions by undermin- 
ing the trade balance of the creditors. The creditors by 
leaving open no other means of payment have, in effect, de- 
manded that the debtors shall find some way of destroying 
these creditors’ own trade balance. 

I believe that invincible forces have now been set in mo- 
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tion tending with time to the destruction of the unbalanced 
creditor positions. This will come about partly by the means 
just described—namely, the undermining of the competi- 
tive strength of the creditor countries—and partly as a re- 
sult of the very small remaining group of countries which 
are still functioning freely on a gold basis, being compelled 
to purchase as a commodity all the available supplies of 
gold metal. With the current output of the mines and the 
release of gold from India and elsewhere, a point will come, 
perhaps soon, when these available supplies will exceed the 
favorable balance of the creditor countries on income ac- 
count. 

The forces thus set up will, therefore, tend towards the 
depreciation of the dollar and the franc. But since these 
currencies are, and will presumably remain, fixed in terms 
of gold, this can only show itself in a tendency of sterling 
and other non-gold currencies to appreciate. When this 
point has been reached, the future course of sterling and of 
the numerous currencies rigidly or loosely linked to it will 
depend on policy. We in Great Britain shall have the choice 
of using our growing relative strength to repay capital ob- 
ligations, or to resume our functions as a foreign lender, or 
to finance an expansion of output and credit and a revival of 
confidence. I hope that we shall not use it to appreciate our 
exchange until we have raised the sterling price level at 
least to the level of 1929; and that, instead of chasing after 
that rascal gold, who is a worthless fellow anyway, we shall 
wait until he chooses to come back to sterling as a result of 
his also raising his gold prices to the 1929 level. 












WHEN POLITICS SEASONS JUSTICE 
By RAYMOND MOLEY 


HE judiciary of the State of New York viewed in 

perspective has offered a picture of deep shadows 

and brilliant lights. In the immediate past in New 

York City, largely because of Judge Seabury’s pur- 

poseful efforts and partly because of the press, the bar, and 

some of the judges themselves, dark shades have emerged. 

Ministers of justice have been caught in most unlovely 
Poses. 

In striking contrast is the distinction of the higher courts 
of New York State. An ir quiry recently sent from a West- 
ern university to the law-teaching profession of the country 
yielded the answer that the Court of Appeals of New York 
was regarded as incontrovertibly isolated in its pre-emi- 
nence. At its head, until his recent well-deserved appoint- 
ment to succeed Justice Holmes, was Judge Cardozo, a 
jurist-philosopher of the first order; and scattered through- 
out the courts below are many extraordinary judges. More- 
over, the very investigation which has so scourged the un- 
faithful, was conducted by a former judge at the direction 
of a high court. 

This contrast is the justification of Judge Seabury’s 
faith that the way to improve lower courts is to place them 
under the control and direction of higher courts and the 
way to get better minor judges is to have them selected by 
their judicial superiors. This singularly challenging pro- 
posal, offered as his remedy for the conditions he has ex- 
posed, is pertinent not only to the situation in New York. It 
reaches beyond New York to every State that ponders the 


question of how to get better judges and more satisfactory 
justice. 
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It provides, of course, the climax of an investigation that 
had its inception two years ago when, at the suggestion of 
Governor Franklin D. Roosevelt, the Appellate Division 
of the Supreme Court of the First Department appointed 
former Judge Samuel Seabury referee to conduct an exami- 
nation into the magistrates’ courts of Manhattan and the 
Bronx. 

The magistrates’ courts of New York City in size and in- 
terest constitute one of the world’s great court systems. Five 
hundred and fifty thousand persons are arraigned each year. 
There are forty-three branches, fifty magistrates, six hun- 
dred and seventy employees. The whole system costs two 
million dollars a year. 

Stated in terms of common sense, it is the main protec- 
tion of the city against the criminal classes. Moreover, in 
effect, it is a necessary precautionary barrier between the 
citizens and a vast police bureaucracy. Not much technical 
law comes to issue, but upon the fairness, common sense, 
and resourcefulness of the magistrates depends the welfare 
of six million people. For them it typifies the quality of our 
justice. 

But the quality of justice was shoddy. The Seabury in- 
quiry has disclosed each of those factors now so familiar in 
American inferior criminal courts—brutal police practice, 
brazen frame-ups of innocent people, stealthy bribery, ex- 
tortion, ignorance, and inefficiency. The stock dramatis per- 
sonae crossed the stage—the careless clerk, the dubious law- 
yer, the greedy bondsman, the vermiculate fixer, and the 
rest. 

But the more vivid light of the investigation fell upon a 
number of the magistrates themselves, their fitness for of- 
fice, the way they were appointed, their conduct on and off 
the bench, their labyrinthine political connections and obli- 
gations. Quite worldly persons, it seems, have been sitting 
in seats of magisterial authority. This is the chief issue that 
arises from the investigation—an issue that must likewise 
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concern all those interested in the improvement of justice 
—for judges, in the last analysis, are responsible for the 
courts. 

The magistrates of New York City, in general, met their 
great responsibility with indifference. While there was le- 
gal provision for the leadership of a chief magistrate, there 
was neither the disposition nor authority for a forceful cen- 
tral direction. The magistrates, so to speak, ran their courts 
in the plenitude of their own diversities. Those who had the 
taste to do well found the going difficult. Those with the 
taste to do badly found little restraint and vast opportunity. 

To these general observations, fairness requires that a not 
inconsiderable bill of exceptions be added. There were and 
are magistrates of spirit, ability, and a deep sense of the 
proprieties; obscure subordinates were found here and there 
who did their work with quiet competence. A clerk, in a 
post of large authority, in whom some miracle had kept 
alive for many years the instinctive sense of order and effi- 
ciency, comes to mind. But nowhere was there enough en- 
couragement in high place to give him scope. Exceptional 
men marked time, patience with indifferent results coming 
with the years, a trace of cynicism growing, the fine im- 
pulse for public service rotting in the fetid atmosphere of 
political self-interest. This is, of course, the tragedy, the 
deep shame of a shabby bureaucracy. 

And who, it may be asked, is responsible for the judges? 
Technically, it is the Mayor of New York, to whom the 
law gives the power of appointment. Two Mayors were 
nominally responsible for the entire bench as it existed 
when the Seabury investigation began. A few survivors of 
the days of Gaynor and of Mitchel had continued in office, 
and a scattering of good men had been added. But for the 
most part, the Mayors had been guided by no high ideal of 
magisterial fitness. In fact, they had distributed these offices 

in accordance with the demands of district and borough po- 
litical leaders, and certain rough principles of apportion- 
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ment, based upon the demands of active racial or national 
groups, such as the Steuben Society. In general, this proce- 
dure yielded a choice variety of inadequacy. In many cases, 
the Mayor practically endorsed the district leader’s choice 
just as the President has come to endorse senatorial choices 
ina higher sphere of politics. 

Now, the notions of district leaders as to magisterial 
fitness were quaintly direct. Secure in a sort of mediaeval 
proprietorship over the little principality of their districts, 
many leaders, it was shown, maintained an arrogant au- 
thority over those whom they had elevated to the magis- 
tracy. One of these leaders calmly explained before Judge 
Seabury that in his office as tribune of the people, he often 
spoke to judges in the interest of wayward “children.” His 
answers, drawn out by a series of questions put in a deli- 
cately ironical manner, have a touch of droll realism: 


Q. And you are stating here under oath, of course, that you 
don’t think you have been to court to see Judge more than 
six times in all the ten years? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. You understand my question? 

A. Ido. 

Q. Well, now, were these social calls, these six times? 

. No, no. 

. What was it you went to see Judge about? 

. Well, some of the neighbors’ children get in trouble and I 
would simply go in and say a kind word for them. 

Q. Say a kind word for them? 

A. Yes; ask the Judge to be as lenient as he possibly could in 
the matter. 

Q. Yes. Now, is that all that you did with Judge in court, 
that if some of the children in the neighborhood got into trouble 
you would go in and ask him to be as lenient as he could? 

A. Yes. 

Q. In other words, you interested yourself only in children? 

A. Oh no, I don’t say that. I say when I say the neighbors’ chil- 
dren I mean the neighborhood you know. 
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Q. I think I know what you mean. You mean that if a son or 
daughter of somebody living inthe. . . 

A. Well, it could be the father just as well. 

Q. Now, you see I took just what you told me. So you don’t 
restrict your activities or your intercessions with Judge 
sons or daughters? 

A. No, no. 

Q. Now let us see. How shall we put it? That if anybody got 
into trouble you would go to Judge to ask him to be lenient; 
is that it? 

A. Absolutely. 

Q. What would one have to do to gain your intercession with 
Judge ? 

A. Well, some violation of a City ordinance or some minor of- 
fense. I never saw any magistrate, Judge or anybody else, on 
a felony or a stick-up or anything of that kind. 

Q. Well, I am glad to get that answer, although that was not 
the answer I was looking for. But you say any other magistrate. 
Do you mean that you also see other magistrates? 

A. Absolutely. I have seen many magistrates. 

Q. You go into the magistrates’ courts, or you have been doing 
that, rather, and intercede with the magistrate to be lenient with 
defendants? 

A. Go in and say a kind word, testify to their good character to 
the Judge, and tell him you are acquainted—f it is a young fel- 
low, you tell him you are acquainted with the family, and so forth, 
and you would like him to be as lenient as possible; if you could 
see your way to help him it would be all right; try to help him. 

Q. Then you mean to tell us that you go to intercede for only 
such people as you know and can testify to their good character? 

A. Yes, that is right. 





to 











(At this point the counsel asked two men to stand, and 
the district leader said that he believed he had never seen 
them before. ) 


Q. Have you ever seen this man before? 
A. Not to my knowledge. 
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Q. Did you intercede with Judge for either of those two 
men at any time? 

A. I believe I did. 

Q. Well, you didn’t know them, did you? 

A. No, Sir. 

Q. That was an exception to your rule, then? 

A. Yes. 

Q. That you interceded for them although you didn’t know 
them; is that right? 

A. That is correct. 


When one reflects that the “children” of the district 
leaders, added together, constitute the population of the 
world’s largest city, it is clear how wide a field exists for 
the exercise of paternal solicitude. 

The magistrates themselves made no bones of the reasons 
for their appointment. They had been active in politics, 
they said; were representatives of some racial or national 
interest; had held a long line of subordinate political jobs; 
had the favor of powerful district leaders—and the like. It 
did not occur to those who were examined to mention intel- 
lectual or professional qualifications. A decent modesty, 
perhaps, restrained this portion of the explanation. 

It is not surprising that individuals thus selected should 
in conduct, both on and off the bench, leave much to be de- 
sired. The extent to which the private interests of a judge 
may have a bearing upon the quality of his service has long 
been recognized. Plato suggested that whenever magistrates 
“shall possess private lands and houses, and money, they 
will become stewards and farmers instead of guardians, and 
hateful masters instead of allies to the other citizens; in 
hating indeed, and being hated, in plotting, and being 
plotted against, they will pass the whole of their life.” 

Recent New York disclosures have shown that while 
there has been no lack of judicial misconduct on the bench, 
the issue has more frequently been the questionable outside 
activities of these public servants. In four instances, magis- 
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trates were so involved. One was removed for accepting a 
large loan from a notorious gambler. Another, whom a di- 
vided court kept in office, had engaged in vast and compli- 
cated real-estate and stock-market transactions. Another 
was the treasurer of a major league baseball club, and in 
this connection carried on in public with his sporting asso- 
ciates a melodramatic controversy. His resignation from the 
bench, just before he was to be examined before Judge Sea- 
bury, was precipitate. ‘Two other magistrates resigned, and 
two others were removed for a number of reasons. All of 
them were incontrovertibly in politics. 

While, no doubt, from the standpoint of the country asa 
whole, such cases as these in New York are unusual, they 
are none the less so related to the question of political con- 
trol over the courts in other cities that they press with more 
insistency than ever the problem of a judiciary in politics. 
The question is a deeper one than merely the avoidance of 
occasional misconduct. It reaches down to the general de- 
velopment of a political bent of mind, induced by the con- 
ditions through which judges pass in achieving the posi- 
tions that they occupy. If promotion and progress are 
dependent, as apparently they are, upon observance of cer- 
tain political conditions, inevitable in securing public office, 
the minds of the judges must be deeply influenced. This is 
not to say that a political bent of mind is necessarily unsatis- 
factory in trying cases, criminal or civil. However, the use 
made of this faculty will largely determine the conditions 
under which such judicial work is performed. It is not to be 
expected that men whose formative years have been given 
to public service in essentially political positions will be 
transformed when they reach the bench. They remain po- 
litical. 

The political mind has been most admirably described 
by Bernard Hart in his great work on human psychology 
and behavior: 

“When a party politician is called upon to consider a new 
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measure, his verdict is largely determined by certain con- 
stant systems of ideas and trends of thought, constituting 
what is generally known as ‘party bias.’ We should describe 
these systems in our newly acquired terminology as ‘politi- 
cal complex.’ The complex causes him to take up an atti- 
tude toward the proposed measure which is quite independ- 
ent of any absolute merits which the latter may possess. If 
we argue with our politician, we shall find that the complex 
will reinforce in his mind those arguments which support 
the view of his party, while it will infallibly prevent him 
from realizing the force of the arguments propounded by 
the opposite side. Now, it should be observed that the indi- 
vidual himself is probably quite unaware of this mechanism 
in his mind. He fondly imagines that his opinion is formed 
solely by the logical pros and cons of the measure before 
him. We see, in fact, that not only is his thinking deter- 
mined by a complex of whose action he is unconscious, but 
that he believes his thoughts to be the result of other causes 
which are in reality insufficient and illusory. This latter 


process of self-deception, in which the individual conceals 
the real foundation of his thought by a series of adventi- 


tious props, is termed ‘rationalization.’ ” 


It would seem that there are two marks of a political 
mind as shown in a judge’s practice. The first is determined 
either by his ambition for further office or by his desire for 
continued and uninterrupted enjoyment of the one which 
he holds. ‘The other is a certain striving on his part for what 
is “practical”; that is, a consideration in the making of 
every decision not only of the merits in the specific problem 
before him, but of the effect that his decision will have 
when viewed by his public. That such a consideration is not 
entirely an independent one can be shown by certain exam- 
ples of decisions upon problems involving numbers of 
people, where a decision must be made which will result in 
what is commonly called “social justice,” in spite of tempo- 
rary injustice in an individual case. 
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It is quite common for classical exponents of jurispru- 
dence, both ancient and modern, to declare that such a con- 
sideration should be foreign to the mind of a judge and that 
the law should be enforced without regard to its effect in 
individual cases. This, of course, is based upon a fallacious 
conception of the definiteness of law. Another consideration 
in point, which the classical argument does not include, is 
the modern explanation of the process of rationalization. A 
judge who is a consistent exponent of the ruling order will 
produce not only good arguments for a given course of ac- 
tion, but very often good law, in spite of his failure to real- 
ize that he is engaged in a process of justifying a prejudice. 

There are notably favorable sides to the possession of 
the political mind by an American judge, resulting in quali- 
ties that often give him an advantage over some judges of a 
more independent mould. For example, the practitioner of 
politics becomes highly sensitive to currents in opinion 
which frequently may be evidence of new and highly im- 
portant developments in social attitudes. The politically 
minded judge will become aware of the stirring of public 
opinion destined to determine the course of subsequent law, 
and through this awareness he will be able to anticipate le- 
gal changes and thus to accomplish something by way of 
bridging the gap which always separates public opinion and 
law. In the very process of seeking methods by which he 
can win public approval for himself, the judge with a po- 
litical background will often become the constructive agent 
for important judicial innovations and reforms. He is able, 
particularly in criminal cases, to get the “feel” of the social 
situation from which a criminal act has emerged and to ad- 
minister wise counsel and prescribe effective treatment. In 
all matters affecting changes in economic life, which so 
often become seriously involved in an outworn legalism, the 
judge with this background is able to make skilful and 
often wise adjustments. It is quite probable that the politi- 
cal mind is less likely than other types of mind to identify 
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its own ideas and beliefs with eternal truth. The give and 
take of political life has taught the politician the fallibility 
of human ideas and human purposes. These characteristics 
are likely to be lacking in a judiciary entirely independent 
of the currents of popular thought. “My duty as a judge,” 
said Judge Cardozo, “‘may be to objectify in law, not my 
own aspirations and convictions and philosophies, but the 
aspirations and convictions and philosophies of my time. 
Hardly shall I do this well if my own sympathies are with 
the time that is past.” 

But when all these points have been conceded, the stark 
fact remains that for a judge’s decision, general social prob- 
lems are secondary to a wise determination of what to do in 
an individual case, and the skill necessary to make this de- 
termination is only partly implanted by education in poli- 
tics. It may be necessary for a magistrate to do unpopular 
things, and it certainly should be necessary for him to deny 
the claims of political influences, which are seldom based 
upon a clear, rational decision as to the needs of an indi- 
vidual defendant. Thus the political mind, in the admin- 
istration of criminal law, has a tendency often to make 
temporary decisions which will seem to satisfy all con- 
cerned, when, in fact, such decisions are merely a means of 
deferring an ultimate grapple with pretty fundamental 
problems. The political mind in a judge permits considera- 
tions of expediency to assume determining proportions 
when what is needed is courageous and final action. It un- 
fortunately lends itself to types of leniency or types of se- 
verity which accord, not with an honest examination of 
facts, but with what an unenlightened public opinion de- 
mands. It is in these realms that the political mind fails as 
a factor in the effective enforcement of criminal law. A 
judge reaches the point where he must select a course of ac- 
tion in a world in which the plausible often poses as the 
truth, in which strident, emphatic people can easily be mis- 
taken for the majority, in which the voice of propaganda 
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may easily disguise itself as the voice of democracy, and in 
which the way of the majority may be the way of conserva- 
tism, devotion to the past, and, what is still more serious, 
devotion to prejudice. 

Judge Seabury in his final report on the magistrates’ 
courts makes a bold and most significant suggestion, in- 
tended to reduce the influence of politics in the selection of 
magistrates. He suggests that the appointment of magis- 
trates be taken from the Mayor entirely and vested in the 
Appellate Divisions of the Supreme Court. This proposal is 
based upon the argument that little improvement can be ex- 
pected until there is a change in the whole complicated sys- 
tem of obligations upon which judicial tenure in these 
courts has rested. The Appellate Divisions are courts of ap- 
pellate jurisdiction, in each of the four great departments 
into which the judiciary of New York is divided. They 
have a considerable, though unexplored, power of super- 
vision and investigation over the lesser courts of the depart- 
ments. Each consists in New York of five elected judges of 
the trial court who are designated by the Governor. While 
they are elected, their terms are long, and tradition practi- 
cally assures them of indefinite tenure. They are, in the 
main, composed of strong men, quite independent in their 
political relations, feared by the bar and respected by the 
public. 

Thus New York offers certain rather exceptional advan- 
tages for such an experiment. The proposal has interesting 
possibilities as a solution for the general problem of judicial 
selection and control throughout the nation. It offers a com- 
bination of an elective with an appointive bench, the for- 
mer to dominate the latter. 

The appointive system has, of course, been almost com- 
pletely superseded in this country by popular election. 
This, according to the conservative bar, has made the office 
political. More recent attempts to keep out party politics by 
a non-partisan ballot have roused the dogs of another kind 
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B oof politics. Appeal to the people by a judge of anything ex- 
cept a very high court means appeal to race, religion, and 


other political irrelevancies. It means cheap stunts for gain- 
ing publicity and slavery to the news-gathering exigencies 


of the city desk. This may be called the politics of non- 


partisanship. With every judge his own political leader, his 
ear must be to the ground constantly, instead of, as under 
the old system, at those fortunately infrequent moments 
when the oracular voice of the boss rumbled a veiled re- 
quest or an outspoken order. 

On the other hand, a return to a method of appointment 
raises the question of where the power of selection of mag- 
istrates shall be vested. Executives are political, and judge- 
ships are precious cuts of patronage. Again the voice of the 
boss is heard—sometimes, as is the case in New York City, 
with thundering authenticity. 

The conservative bar is likely to be deeply skeptical of 
the proposal that lesser judges be selected by higher judges 
who remain elective. The logic of it is all wrong, they will 
say. Why subject judges of state Supreme Courts to the 
winds of popular caprice and protect the small fry of police 
courts? The answer is, that so long as state courts of final 
appeal hold vast authority in constitutional questions, they 
are and should continue to be political bodies. Professional 
fitness is, of course, desirable; but that the public should 
have the right to pass upon their social and economic bias is 
necessary to a republican order of society. If, on this point, 
the conservative points to the Supreme Court of the United 
States, the rank and file of intelligent students of American 
law will point to the New York Court of Appeals and say 
that not only on the matter of technical competence but in 
the rare ability of adjusting an orderly process of change to 
a complex society, the latter compares favorably with the 
former. Whoever doubts this may ask the first ten nation- 
ally minded lawyers of distinction for an opinion on the 
subject. 
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The weight properly attached to a point of view on social 
and economic questions in appointments to courts of final 
jurisdiction is well illustrated in a comment made by Theo- 
dore Roosevelt in a letter written in 1902, when he was 
considering the appointment of Holmes. His labor deci- 
sions, said Roosevelt, were “a strong point in Judge 
Holmes’ favor.” Later Roosevelt noted with satisfaction 
that another candidate was “right on the Negro question, 
right on the power of the Federal Government, right on 
the insular business, right about corporations, right about 
labor.” Thus for a high court the premium should be on 
large questions of policy; but for a judge of a lower court, 
the premium is upon common sense, adequate professional 
standing, and, if you will, upon that indefinable but signifi- 
cant quality called personality. This imposes suitable limi- 
tations upon the sphere of politics in judicial selection; it 
makes clear the legitimacy of an elective system for courts 
of final appeal and equally clear that no legitimate right of 
democracy is denied by an appointive lesser judiciary. 

To impose duties of judicial appointment upon a high 
court or upon the chief of such a court, would, it may be 
claimed, take from the time and energy now given to writ- 
ing decisions and to thinking of the legal questions in- 
volved. The answer is short: it would. This might make it 
necessary to enlarge the court by a member or two. The 
power might well be imposed upon the chief to make the 
necessary preliminary steps in appointment, to formulate 
information and the like. 

As to whether power of appointment should rest with 
the entire court or with the chief, there is little choice. Ad- 
vantages and disadvantages are so evenly weighted that it is 
unnecessary to enumerate them. 

Yes, it would involve the court in politics. The court is 
already in politics, in a limited degree. It is making deci- 
sions every day that translated into the currency of politics 
mean vastly more than the comparatively small value of 
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minor judgeships. Every State has seen how large corpora- 
tions and individuals seek and pay dearly for the aid of po- 
litical leaders in cases before the courts. If there is to be a 
fear on this score, then we might as well withhold all deter- 
minate power from our courts and leave them in the pure 
state of vacuous unimportance. Where there is power, the 
magic influence will be brought to bear. It is inevitable. 

But political influence differs in amount and quality as 
the method and direction of its application change. Let us 
illustrate in the case of the proposed changes in New York 
City. Most of the magistrates now holding office were 
named almost directly by district leaders. They know it; the 
district leaders know it; the Mayor knows it; and so do the 
lawyers who practise before them, the policemen who bring 
cases to them, the bondsmen, the clerks, and the newspaper 
men. The proprietorship is almost direct. 

Judges of the Appellate Division usually rise from the 
same ultimate source. Far away, deep down, the springs of 
their power are in the districts. But the power of the dis- 
trict, lowing from such a source to the far away Appellate 
Division, is vastly diluted by the time it reaches its destina- 
tion. Its course has been long, devious, indirect. Other in- 
fluences have trickled into the stream—the esteem of the 
bar, the personal preference of the leader of leaders, the 
individual bent of Governors, the press, the church, capital, 
labor, and more subtle currents. For this precise reason, 
choice by the Appellate Division will far more likely be 
influenced by the genuinely individual preferences of the 
appointing judges than by the preferences of district lead- 
ers. In the face of many and diverse stresses and strains, the 
decision will be on grounds more likely than at present to be 
worthy of broad and general terms of justification. 

It is true that with many possible objections from many 
sources the choice may result in colorless and insignificant 
magistrates; but it is more probable that affirmative quali- 
ties easy to justify may be sought. And the person thus 
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chosen, while he may be the loyal friend of his district 
leader, will be immeasurably conscious that between him 
and that leader is a tremendously complicated series of cre- 
ating influences. Not knowing his political parentage accu- 
rately, he may find it best to follow what his instincts tel] 
him is a course that is not only decently justifiable, but that 
will win the approbation of his superiors in the Appellate 
Division. 

The proposal offers another advantage in the fact that 
judges ought to be and probably are better qualified than 
others to estimate judicial timber. They may find among 
the lawyers practising in their courts many potential judges, 
They see how they behave in difficult and trying circum- 
stances. Moreover, they know the conditions of the posi- 
tion, its hazards and requirements, because, like as not, they 
themselves have served as inferior court judges. They have 
seen the effect of judicial office on many men, and they 
must know better than an executive official what sort of 
men develop and what others deteriorate in that office. 

An inquiry among those conversant with the appoint- 
ment of Federal, District, and Circuit judges over a period 
of time reveals the belief that President Taft probably ex- 
ercised more care and attained better results in these ap- 
pointments than any other recent President. He was as 
President, in fact, always psychologically a judge, imbued 
with the best traditions of the bench. 

Another consideration that commends the proposal is the 
fact that under such a system it is likely that the higher 
court making the appointment will retain more of a guid- 
ing interest in the affairs of the judges and magistrates who 
are appointed. To take the New York magistrates again as 
an illustration, the Mayor now makes the appointments and 
is little concerned with what happens later. Removal pro- 
ceedings are vested in another authority, likewise the pow- 
ers of investigation and inspection. Some cohesion among 
the courts from top to bottom is a wholly desirable and 
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wholesome thing. The power of appointment is the most 
potent means of securing this sort of hierarchic control. 
Moreover, the courts, in the last analysis, should, and in the 
case of the New York magistrates do, have the power of 
control and removal over inferior court judges. With this 
disciplinary power should be vested the power of selection. 

Nor is there much substance in the theoretical argument 
that the making of appointments is not a judicial function. 
The drawing of a distinction between judicial and execu- 
tive functions has no heavenly sanction, although practical 
lawyers invest the question with mystical importance. 
Judges do what the law tells them, just as executives do. 
What they can do best is a matter of fact and not of theory. 
It is a matter which should be weighed by considerations 
more articulate than the hollow mumblings of what history 
and tradition have found it expedient to place within the 
daily routine of a judge. 

Any study of the increasing diversity of issues brought to 
the courts throws into sharp perspective the need for ex- 
traordinary judges. The work of the courts is in the current 
of epochal change. There has come to be a grotesque dis- 
harmony between what is forbidden by the criminal law 
and the means provided for its enforcement. In the New 
York magistrates’ courts three-quarters of the cases heard 
every year deal with traffic. What have these to do with the 
traditional pattern of a criminal trial with solemn accusa- 
tions, the requirement that “intent” be proved, and the 
like? These laws attempt to penalize people for doing what 
the law says should not be done. For what purpose? To 
move traffic with more expedition and safety. Fines are col- 
lected in the hope that compliance with the law, care, con- 
sideration for others, may be made less expensive to drivers. 
Fines assessed by some other means would serve as well. Ob- 
viously, the forms of law, of judicial proof are vastly out of 
place here. So with innumerable violations of city ordi- 
nances—by builders, pedlars, vagrants. What, for example, 
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has vagrancy to do with “intent”? Or being a wayward 
minor or, indeed, a pervert or a prostitute? These are ql] 
questions of status not of acts. They require another sort of 
treatment. None of them is much affected by punishment, 
Science may help more. And so the calendar of crime runs, 
Much of it is new; it pertains to modern problems. Society 
wants certain things prevented. To meet this demand we do 
not need new criminal definitions so much as new ways of 
applying restrictive legislation. Every type of offense must 
ultimately find its own means for enforcement. General 
patterns will not suffice. 

A similar observation might be made with respect to the 
courts of civil jurisdiction. The mass of litigation there is 
equally at variance with the past. Again the automobile 
looms large. Many trial courts are confronting litigation 
three-quarters of which arises from automobile accidents. 
Modern society has wholly changed the character of the 
work that all courts must do. The forms developed over 
centuries do not work. Invention, experimentation, adapta- 
tion to the end that there may be a wide differentiation in 
applying the law, are necessary. This is the central question 
of judicial reform. 

New ideas may spring from a variety of sources—the 
bar, the press, the lay public—but it is clear that more may 
be expected when the working personnel of the bench is re- 
ceptive to new ideas, ingenious in finding new ways to do 
things, and clear-headed in perceiving the many implica- 
tions in the stream of litigation passing before them. The 
drive may come from outside, but the spirit of adaptation 
must come from the judges themselves. 

A few reformers, recognizing that the many issues 
brought before both civil and criminal courts are involved 
in the disciplines of science rather than of law, would scrap 
the scheme of things entirely and substitute scientists for 
judges. The most concise form of this demand is for juries 
or tribunals of technicians. The answer is twofold. First, 
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science, particularly in human relations, is less exact than it 
seems. It is, in fact, an art trying to become a science. The 
other side of the answer is that most judicial determina- 
tions, even when they deal with the most modern materials, 
are dependent upon a variety, a combination of many tech- 
niques. Somewhere still there needs to be a wisdom of ap- 
plication, of integration, and the court and the judge must 
provide this. Common sense must, it would seem, lie at the 
heart of things. 

This common sense must be chiefly embodied in a judge, 
aware of, although not expert in, a rich variety of knowl- 
edge—such a diversity as is enforced by the conditions of a 
highly specialized scientific age—a judge of knowledge 
and of scientific expertness as well as a judge of law, pos- 
sessed, withal, of such initiative, taste, sensitiveness, and 
sympathy as may in the application of law to fact give 
meaning and reality to knowledge. This must be what 
Plato meant when he concluded that virtue and wisdom 
make justice. 








LETTERS OF GEORGE WASHINGTON 
EpiITEp By ALBERT R. BEATTY 


N the notable collection of Washingtoniana belonging 

to Judge Edward Ambler Armstrong, of Princeton, 

New Jersey, there are many letters in the hand of 

George Washington, or dictated and signed by him. So 
faras I have been able to determine, several of them have not 
previously been printed. These are here published by Mr. 
Armstrong’s permission. Of the group six were written by 
Washington’s military or private secretaries but were signed 
by him; and one is a copy. The others are entirely in his 
own handwriting. 

All these letters give fresh and striking illustrations of 
Washington’s dominant traits and of his characteristic atti- 
tudes towards personal as well as public affairs. They show 
him as Commander in Chief of the Continental Army, con- 
stantly striving for the utmost efficiency in all departments, 
placing his sense of military duty above his other feelings; 
as private citizen, kindly and charitable, solicitous for the 
welfare of his family and friends, cherishing the mem- 
ory of former comrades in arms; as country gentleman, 
exhibiting shrewd business judgment in his transactions, at- 
tentive to the smallest details in the management of his 
large estates; and finally as President, refusing to permit 
narrow partisan views or actions to interfere with what he 
regarded as the good of the country. Even when he had 
withdrawn to “the place of my retreat,” as he frequently 
called Mount Vernon, he was keenly observant of what was 
happening in the various commonwealths. He seems to have 
kept himself unusually well-informed about the affairs of 
his relatives and neighbors. These are among the noteworthy 
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facts brought out by this group of letters, which are here 
printed in full. 

During 1777 and part of 1778, one of the darkest periods 
of the War of Independence, General Washington carried 
on a voluminous correspondence in which he discussed the 
prospects ahead, especially the probable movements and de- 
signs of the British. That in the winter of 1777 he had in 
mind the possibility of an attack on Philadelphia, and so 
was considering the question of removing the military sup- 

lies concentrated there, appears from a letter, to be quoted 
presently, to Robert Morris, a signer of the Declaration of 
Independence and the financier of the Revolution. At that 
time, as indeed throughout the war, recruiting was also a 
vexed problem. In writing the lines that follow, to Colonel 
John Patton and Lieutenant Colonel David Grier, Wash- 
ington did not mince words of censure for the methods em- 
ployed and the conduct of the men assigned to that work. 
The three war letters, all in the hand of military secretaries 
but bearing the bold signature of the Commander in Chief, 


give his views on these important subjects. The first, ad- 
dressed to Robert Morris, was written on Washington’s 
forty-fifth birthday: 


: Head Quarters Morristown 22. FebY 1777 
Dear Sir 


You are well acquainted with my Opinion, upon the inexpedi- 
ency of keeping any more Stores in the City of Philadelphia, than 
are absolutely necessary for the equipment of the new Levies. 

I am at this time particularly anxious to have them removed. 
The Enemy have lately been considerably reinforced in Jersey, 
and, from a variety of Accounts, are meditating some Blow. I am 
firmly persuaded that they mean to attempt to reach Philadelphia 
again, as I do not know what other object they can have ultimately 
in View. They may first remove us from this and our other posts, 
but they cannot remain at them for want of covering for their 
Army, which I imagine they will never again suffer to be cantoned 
over a great extent of Country. I have certain information, that 
[sic] have been projecting a portable Bridge to lay over the Dela- 
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ware, and I do not see any great difficulty in transporting it from 
Brunswic to the Delaware, if they take the advantage of the 
Roads being hard and firm. The Numbers, that are at present in 
Amboy and Brunswic, cannot long subsist there, and therefore adds 
strength to my opinion, that they are assembled there for some 
other purpose, than merely as a Reinforcement. 

The Salt that has lately been imported should be the first Article 
secured. 

M: Wharton wrote me that he either had, or was carrying it to 
a place of Security, but as I do not altogether depend upon his 
promises, I should be glad you would have an Eye to that and the 
other matters in his department. 

I know you have sufficient in your own to engage your whole 
time and attention, but in times like these we must double our 
Exertions. 

I am Dear Sir 
with the greatest Sincerity 
Y! most obt Servt 


Robt Morris Esq! Ge WasuincTon 


The next letter is to Colonel Patton, and the one after 
that to Lieutenant Colonel Grier, whose name was mis- 


spelled by Washington’s aide. 


S Morris Town 14* Aprill 1777 

Your favor of 7** Inst with a Return of your Regiment came to 
hand two days ago, & am sorry to find that your Officers are so slow 
in the Recruiting Service—The Company you intend to March in 
a few days you will order directly to head Quarters, unless coun- 
termanded. 

The Expences that necessarily arise to recruiting Officers I be- 
lieve is much increas’d, but at same time cant help remarking that 
(by every Information I receive) they spend a great part of their 
time in Idleness & Dissipation, to the great detriment of the Serv- 
ice & increase of Expence. 

I by no means intend to charge your Officers with these Crimes, 
but request you will be attentive that they account in a Satisfactory 


manner for the Public money you supply them with. 
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As to the additional allowance for recruiting I can do nothing 
in it, as 1 am entirely govern’d by a Resolve of Congress on that 
head. If the Board of War upon application to them will allow it, 
| am perfectly Satisfied. 


I am Sir 
Yt mo Obed! Serv 
G° WasHINGTON 
Cole John Patton 


Head Quarters Morris Town 16% May 1777 
Sir 
When I wrote you on the 12** March (to which no answer is yet 
received) directing a return of the 7 Pensylvania Battalion, the 
Innoculation of the men who had not had the small Pox, and the 
sending immediately to the army such as had it, under proper Offi- 
cers, | hoped to see a considerable part of the Battalion in the Field 
before this. But the last General return informs me that I was 
much mistaken—Our present situation compells me to order you 
and Major Hay to march with all the Battalion, that have got over 
the small Pox and are equipped. Justice to the service calls upon 
you to do so without loss of time. You will leave behind a sufficient 
number of proper officers, to carry on the recruiting business, under 
the directions of a Captain of approved Integrity & Diligence, with 
positive orders to exert his utmost activity in the discharge of this 
important duty, and to see that the inferior officers do not spend 
their time in Dissipation, as, I am told, is too generally the Case. 
I am 
Your most Obed! Serv! 
Ge WasHINGTON 
Lt. Cole David Greer 
7h Penn? Batt 


Four months after a favorite officer and chosen friend, 
Major General Nathanael Greene, had reluctantly taken 
the post of Quartermaster General, in March, 1778—this 
only on the understanding that he would retain his rank in 
the army and his right to command troops in the field in 
time of action—Washington, under the influence of great 
excitement and constant worry, dispatched a stinging repri- 
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mand to Greene for what Washington considered deficien- 
cies in the discharge of duties in the Quartermaster Gen- 
eral’s department, and for his failure to report personally to 
headquarters at regular intervals. Greene promptly remon- 
strated. 

“Your Excellency has made me very unhappy,” he wrote 
on July 21, 1778, from Camp at the Plains. “I can submit 
very patiently to deserved censure, but it wounds my feel- 
ings exceedingly to meet with rebuke for doing what I con- 
ceived to be a proper part of my duty, and in the order of 
things.” Then follows a lengthy account of Greene’s move- 
ments after leaving his superior at Haverstraw, at the con- 
clusion of which he declared: “As I came into the Quarter- 
master’s department with reluctance, so I shall leave it with 
pleasure. Your influence brought me in, and the want of 
your approbation will induce me to go out.” 

According to the most detailed biography of Nathanael 
Greene, by George Washington Greene, Washington’s an- 
swer to this has not been preserved. Fortunately for history, 
he appears to be in error. The following letter in Washing- 
ton’s own hand printed from the original manuscript in 
Judge Armstrong’s collection does not contain the heading 
or the name of the person to whom it is addressed. It was, 
however, in all probability written on July 21, 1778, from 
White Plains, where the army was then encamped. The 
fact that in his own letter Washington uses the words “you 
as Q' M' Gen'” and the general drift of the whole would 
seem to indicate that this letter is indeed the reply to Na- 


thanael Greene which G. W. Greene thought had been lost. 
It reads: 


Dear Sir, 


I cannot at this time (having many People round me, & Letters 
by the Southern Post to read) go fully into the contents of yours 
of this date, but with the same truth I have ever done, I still assure 
you, that you retain the same hold of my affections that I have 
professed to allow you—With equal truth I can, and do assure 
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you, that I have ever been happy in your friendship, & have no 
scruples in declaring, that I think myself indebted to your abilities, 
honour, and candour—to your attachment to me, and your faithful 
services to the Public, in every capacity you have served it since we 
have been together in the army—But my dear Sir, these must not 
debar me the priviledges of a friend (for it was the voice of 
friendship that spoke to you) when I complained of neglect—I 
was four or five days without seeing a single person in your depart- 
ment, and at a time when I wished for you in two capacities, having 
business of the utmost importance to settle with the Count de Es- 
taign [sic] (which made it necessary for me to see you as Qr M' 
Gen! &, wt kept me closely engaged at Haverstraw till the mo- 
ment I crossed the No. R)—But let me beseech you my dear Sir 
not to harbor any distrust of my friendship, or conceive that I 
meant to wound the feelings of a Person whom I greatly esteem & 
regard—I speak to you freely—I speak the language of sincerity, 
& should be sorry if any jealousy should be entertained, as I shall 
ever say more (in matters of this kind) to you, than to others of 
you, being very truely 
Y! Obed. & Affect? 


G° WasHINGTON 


Being reduced to poverty upon the loss of her husband, 
Captain John Welsh, and her brother, Captain George 
Hurlbut, in the war, Mrs. Ann Welsh, of Connecticut, 
wrote a truly pathetic letter to the General in 1788, while 
he was at Mount Vernon, stating her case and appealing to 
him for advice and assistance. Washington’s answer is one 
of the finest and most human documents of his entire ca- 
reer. The manuscript in the Armstrong collection is a copy, 
and differs somewhat from the text as it appears in Wash- 
ington’s letter-book in the Library of Congress, where Mrs. 
Welsh’s name is given as “Anna” instead of “Ann.” The 
latter spelling is doubtless correct, for that is the way in 
which she signed her name in her own letters and on her 
private papers, a number of which, together with the copy 
of the Washington note to her, recently came into Judge 
Armstrong’s hands. To her Washington wrote: 
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Mount Vernon Dect 8th ;788__ 
Madam ct 8 1788 


I received your melancholy letter by the last mail and could not 
delay to express my sympathetic condolence on your unhappy 
Situation—It is indeed distressing to me to find that a lady whose 
Husband and Brother perished in the service of their country 
should be reduced to a precarious dependence on others for that 
support which she might otherwise have received from them— 
Your affecting case and others of a similar nature make me almost 
weary of living in a world where I can do little but pity, without 
having the power to relieve such unmerited misfortunes—If my 
means were as ample, as my wishes, be assured, Madam, I am too 
well persuaded of the hardship of your condition and the merit of 
your Brother not to exert myself effectually for your Succor. A 
private Citizen as I am, I know not what I can do (without the ap- 
pearance of assuming too much upon myself) except to give a Cer- 
tificate of the facts, respecting the brilliant service which your 
Brother performed, at the moment when he meet [sic] with the 
wound that occasioned his death,—together with a private opinion 
annexed to it—Of that Certificate you may make such use as you 
shall think proper in application to the board of Treasury—the 
commissioners for settling the accounts of the army or any other 
persons to whom the business may appertain—Recommending you 
most devoutly to that being, who will take care of the Widow and 
the Fatherless, even though they should be neglected by an un- 
gratefull Country—I remain with ardent wishes for your happi- 


-_ Madam 
Your most Obet Humb! Servent [sic] 
GEorGE WASHINGTON 
P. S. there can be no doubt but that as Heir to your Brother you 
are entitled to that proportion of Land, promised to all Officers of 
his Rank who served thro the war or died in the Service.— 


While there is no evidence that Washington had ever 
heard of Captain Welsh, he apparently numbered Mrs. 
Welsh’s brother among his military acquaintances, or, at 
least, knew of him, for, in the Commander in Chief’s per- 
sonal diary under date of July 15, 1781, he refers to the 
fatal wound which that officer received while in the act of 
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saving a considerable quantity of American stores by swim- 
ming under heavy fire toa vessel, in the Hudson near ‘Tarry- 
town, and extinguishing the flames that had been kindled 
by the enemy. Mrs. Welsh applied to the House of Repre- 
sentatives for an allowance; but, on February 7, 1797, the 
Committee on Claims submitted an adverse report on her 
petition. A month later, however, she did receive a grant of 
three hundred acres of land, according to the records of the 
United States Pension Office. 

Few men were more closely associated with Washington 
than Tobias Lear. In his diary under the date of May 29, 
1786, Washington writes: “About g Oclock, Mr. ‘Tobias 
Lear, who had been previously engaged on a Salary of 200 
dollars, to live with me as a private Secretary and precepter 
for Washington Custis, a year came here from New Hamp- 
shire, at which place his friends reside.”’ Lear acted as pri- 
vate secretary until the General’s death, and it was he who 
received Washington’s final words and recorded in detail 
the sad account of his last illness and passing. In what great 
esteem Lear was held by his employer may be seen from 
the next two letters. In the first, which is to the Reverend 
Joseph Willard, President of Harvard College—in which 
Washington erred by addressing it to “The Rev? Sam Wil- 
lard”—he mentions the fine conduct and ability of his sec- 
retary during the short time that he had then been at Mount 
Vernon. Lear, who graduated with honors from Harvard 
in 1783, and was a personal friend of President Willard, 
had been recommended by him when he heard that Wash- 
ington was in need of a confidential secretary. Six years later 
Washington again praises Lear, who at the time was leaving 
for Europe on private business, and commends him to 
Thomas Pinckney, United States Minister to Great Britain. 


- Mount Vernon Mar 1ot 1787 
Revé Sir; of 1787 


Permit me to entreat, that my long delay in acknowledging the 
receipt of your polite letter of the 15th of May last, may be 
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ascribed to any cause rather than the want of respect for your 
character, and gratitude for the favourable sentiments you have 
expressed me.— 

As the letter was introductory of M' Lear, I found myself in- 
clined, though disposed to give full credence to your acct of the 
talents & good disposition of this young Gentleman, to take time, 
& seek occasions, to form my own judgment of him; and it is with 
pleasure I now assure you that, his deportment since he came in to 
this family has been such, as to obtain the esteem, confidence, and 
love of every individual in it.— 

As (from the interest you have taken in his welfare) I persuade 
myself this testimony of my approbation of his conduct will not be 
displeasing to you, I could no longer with-hold it; especially as it 
affords an occasion of assuring you of my good wishes for the Uni- 
versity over w‘t you preside, and of the esteem & respect with 
which I have the honor to be, 

Rev? Sir 
Y! Most Obedt He Ser 


The Revé Sam Willard. G° WaAsHINGTON 


The letter to Mr. Pinckney follows: 
Der Ske, Philadelphia Sept' 1*t 1793 


Notwithstanding M! Lear is already known to you, I cannot 
suffer him to depart without this letter of introduction to your 
civilities, whilst he may remain in London.— 

He is a person whose conduct has entitled him to my warmest 
friendship & regard—and one from whom you may obtain the best 
oral information of the real state of matters in this Country.— 

Mercantile pursuits withdraws him from my family, and carries 
him to Europe for the purpose of facilitating the measure he has 
adopted, for his future walk. 

Present, if you please, my respects to M's Pinckney; and be 
assured of the sincere esteem & regard with which I am 


Yt Most Obed! He Serv! 


G° WasHINGTON 


Thomas Pinckney Esq! 


Among the painters to whom Washington sat for his 
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ortrait was Charles Willson Peale, with whom he carried 
on a friendly correspondence. A request from Peale for the 
remains of the pheasants on Washington’s farms after life 
in them had become extinct brought an unusual bit of dry 
humor from the master of Mount Vernon. While Judge 
Armstrong has an authentic copy of Washington’s note, it 
is printed here as it appears in the signed original in the 
collection of Mr. Albert E. Lownes, of Providence, Rhode 
Island: 
Mount Vernon Jany 9? 1787. 
or, 

Your letter of the 31*t of Decem! came duly to hand.—I cannot 
say that I shall be happy to have it in my power to comply with 
your request by sending you the bodies of my Pheasants; but I am 
afraid it will not be long before they will compose a part of your 
Museum, as they all appear to be drooping.—One of the Silver 
Pheasants died sometime before the receipt of your letter, and its 
body was thrown away—but whenever any of the others make 
their exit they shall be sent to you agreeable to your request. 

I am Sir 
Y+ most Obed! & Hc Serv! 
G: WaAsHINGTON 
M: C. W. Peale. 


That Washington kept his promise is clear from the next 
letter, in the hand of his secretary and signed by him. The 
“Mezzotinto Prints” to which he refers were perhaps of 
himself. 


Mount Vernon March 13*? 1787. 
Sir, 

I have received your letter of the 27*t Ulte acknowleding 
[sic] the reception of the body of the Golden Pheasant.—I have 
sent by the Dolphin Capt? Steward the body of a French hen 
Pheasant which died this day.—I chose this mode of conveying it 
rather than by the Stage, as the Packet calls here to receive some 
things for Philadelphia; & I think, all circumstances considered, 
that it will meet with as quick & safe a conveyance as if it went by 


land. 
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I wish you great success in the Mezzotinto Prints which you 
have undertaken, & have no doubt but your abilities in works of 
Genius will ensure it. 

I am Sir 
Y! most Obed! He Seryt 
G° WasHINGTON 
M: Cha: W. Peale. 


Sickness in his family or among his friends was always of 
grave concern to Washington. When, in 1784, his nephew, 
George Augustine Washington, of whom he was particu- 
larly fond, was threatened with consumption, he furnished 
him with money to travel for his health. This friendly and 
chatty chronicle of family news was written upon his 
nephew’s return to Charleston from Bermuda: 


Mount Vernon 6 Jan. 1785. 
Dear George, 

Assoonas I got your letter announcing your intention of spending 
the Winter at Charleston I wrote you by Post, under cover to Col: 
Will Washington—& sometime after by M: Laurens—by whom 
also I forwarded the articles of clothing you desired might be sent 
to you—there can be little doubt (as the Post now goes regularly) 
of both getting to hand. I need not therefore repeat any part of 
the contents of those Letters.—I had the pleasure to hear yester- 
day—from Cole Parker of Norfolk—that you had left the Island 
of Burmuda with encreased health.—I flatter myself the mildness 
of a Southern Winter will perfectly restore you—in addition to 
this, a trip in the Packet to Philadelphia when you determine to 
return to Virginia, may be of Service—this, at a proper Season w! 
be, I conceive, the easiest, cheapest, and best method of getting 
back, as the Stage from Philadelphia comes to Alexandria twice a 
week regularly—You would by this means avoid the dreary roads, 
& bad accomodation, which is to be encountered I am told, all 
through North Carolina.— 

Since my last Col? Basset has been here & brought up Fanny, 
who is now with us.—She has been unwell all the Fall, as most 
others in this Country have been—she is not yet recovered, but the 
change of air & exercise will soon give her health.— 
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We have nothing new in this Quarter—our Assembly has been 
sitting since the middle, or last of October—but we have little in- 
formation of what they have done—A plan is now on foot for 
improving & extending the Navigation of this River by private 
subscription, & opening a good road between it and the nearest 
western waters—I hope it will succeed; as the Assemblies of this 
State & Maryl¢ seem disposed to give it their Countenance. 

If it is not too late in the Season to obtain them, I wish you 
would procure for me in S° Carolina a few of the acorns of the 
live Oak—and the Seeds of the Evergreen Magnolia—this latter 
is called in Millers Gardeners dictionary greater Magnolia—it 
rises according to his Acct to the height of Eighty feet or more— 
flowers early, & is a beautiful tree;—there is another Species of the 
Magnolia of which I wish to get the Seeds—it is called the Um- 
brella tree.—but unless these Seeds grow in cones, & the Cones are 
now on the Trees, there is no chance of obtaining them at this 
Season; in which case prevail on Col? Washington, or some ac- 
quaintance on whom you can depend, to supply me next seed time. 
—The Acorns, & Seeds of every kind, should be put in dry sand as 
soon as they are gathered: and the box which contains them might 
(if no opportunity offers to Alexandria) be sent either to M! New- 
ton of Norfolk, or to Col? Biddle of Philadelphia, with a request 
to forward it safely & by the first opportunity to me.—If there are 
any other trees; (not natives with us) which would be ornamental 
ina grove or forest, and would stand our climate, I should be glad 
to procure the Seeds of them in the way above mentioned.—All 
here unite in best wishes for you; and M's. Washington joins me in 
compliments to Col? Washington and Lady; & other friends of 
our acquaint 

With great esteem & regard 
I am—D' George. 
Y: Affect. friend 


G° WasHINGTON 


P.S. Your Father and family were well some little time ago—& I 
have heard nothing to the contrary since. 
GW. 


The next letter concerning Martha Washington’s attack 
of fever was written three months before his own fatal ill- 
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ness in December, 1799, to Mrs. Washington’s grand- 
daughter’s husband, ‘Thomas Peter: 


Dear Sir, 

The Carriage is sent agreeably to M': Peter’s request ;—and 
we shall expect to see you by three o’clock.— 

M': Washington has been exceedingly unwell for more than 
eight days.—Yesterday she was so ill as to keep her bed all day, 
and to occasion my sending for Doct Craik the night before, at 
midnight.—She is now better, and taking the Bark; but low, weak 
and fatigued.—under his direction.— 

Her’s has been a kind of Ague & fever—the latter never, en- 
tirely, intermitting until now.—I sent for the Doctor to her on 
Sunday last, but she could not, until he came the second time— 
yesterday morning—be prevailed upon to take anything to arrest 
them.—Our best regards attend you—and I am 

D: Sir 
Y! Obedt &c 


Ge WasHINGTON 


On the back appears this additional information: 


Since writing and sealing this letter—-M': Washingtons fever has 
returned with uneasy & restless symptoms.— 
G W—n 
Inform M's Law thereof— 
M:!: Tho: Peter 
if absent to 
M". Peter 
Federal City 

By Cyrus 


No réle was more to Washington’s taste than that of 
gentleman farmer. How methodical and alert he was in all 
his dealings is nowhere better illustrated than in the two 
letters that follow—one, written before he became Presi- 
dent, to Dr. David Stuart, who married John Parke Custis’s 
widow, and the other, after he had relinquished the high 
office, to Robert Lewis, his nephew and secretary. In the 
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first, after mentioning an amusing and, I believe, hitherto 
unknown incident in his life, he speaks of major problems 
confronting two of the States at that period. Massachusetts 
was faced with insurrection—it did flame up in 1786 with 
Daniel Shays as leader of the insurgents—as the result of 
social disorders, the burden of personal indebtedness, and 
high taxes. Maryland had on its hands a perplexing ques- 
tion with regard to paper money, and Washington foresaw 
a lively session of the state legislature pending. The letter 
to Lewis relates to the disposition of his remote timber on 
his land above the town of Bath (or Warm Springs) in 
West Virginia, which consisted of two hundred acres of 
rich low ground abounding in large and fine walnut trees. 
Both these letters indicate to what extent he was a stickler 
for details. He writes to Dr. Stuart: 


Mount Vernon 6% Dec! 1786 


Dear Sir, 
If M: Newton of Norfolk should offer you money on my acct, 


I wi thank you for bringing it.— 

I have a tenant—one Edward Williams—who I want to punish, 
because I believe him to be a bad man.—I pray you there fore to 
send me a General Court Writ for him.—The case I shall relate— 
and leave the nature of the writ, & quantum of damages to be 
filled up by better judges than myself.—to frighten—not really 
to hurt him, is my object.— 


The case is. 
He pulls down my fences which are good, and adjoining to him, 
to let his stock into my Inclosures for the benefit of better pastures 
than his own.—The consequence is, that besides the injury I sus- 
tain by having my pastures a common, my stock go out and get into 
his fields, which have not lawful fences, and are there maimed 
and killed—One Hog of near 200 weight his people were caught 
in the act of killing;—several others of equal size are missing, & 
no doubt is entertained of their having shared this fate—My wish 
therefore is to lay the damages high to scare him.—I pray you to 
pay M: Hopkins ten or 15/. wt I owe him for some service ren- 
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dered me in the payment of a fee for recording a Deed in the 
General C'.—-What are you about, below?—We hear nothing 
from you now!—The Maryl! Session will be warm.—Paper 
money the cause!—The disturbances in Massachusetts have not 
subsided, on the contrary are growing more systematic—They are 
alarming; & the evils, if possible, should be averted.—To suppose, 
if they are suffered to go on, they can be kept at the distance they 
now are, from us, is idle——Fire, where there is inflamable matter, 
very rarely stops; and nothing is more certain than that, it is better 
to prevent misfortunes, than to apply remedies when they have 
happened.— 





I am Sincerely & Affect: 
Yrs 
G° WasHINGTON 
David Stuart Esq' 
in Assembly 
Richmond 


The letter to Mr. Lewis is a particularly shrewd business 

document: 
Mount Vernon 11‘ Feb. 1798. 

Dear Sir 

Your letter of the 31*t Ult? came safe to hand, and the Deed 
therein enclosed, shall be executed in the manner, and in time, to 
obtain a certificate from the Clerk of this County at the Court next 
to be held for it, on the 19‘ instant, & transmitted to you. 

Enclosed is a letter for Sally Haynie, left open for your perusal 
before it is forwarded to her;—with the contents of which, re- 
specting the payment of ten pounds, I request you to comply; and 
charge the same to the a/c of your collection of my Rents.— 

With regard to my Land above Bath, I am really at a loss what 
direction to give concerning it.—To have the valuable Walnut 
trees, with which it abounds, taken off by a parcel of lawless in- 
truders, is extremely disagreeable (if they can not be punished) 
on the one hand—and for the sake of obtaining a better Rent, to 
engage to take them off myself, within a given period, & that 
perhaps a short one, would be attended with great inconvenience, 
perhaps expence & loss, on the other.—For unless I could get them 
to this place the cost of felling, preparing them for transportation, 
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and attending them down the River would be a dead charge— 
and without the latter was done—that is to attend the logs down— 
| should not get one of them ;—of course all that preceeded would 
be lost. —I see but two modes by which I can be benefitted by these 
Logs;—one to let some person occupy the land without paying 
Rent, for the sole consideration of taking care of them.—The 
other, if a good rent could be obtained, to oblige the Tenant to de- 
liver them to me—noting the quantity of the trees, at a certain 
price—to be allowed out of the Rent.—A third method indeed 
occurs, but it is one by which I should, apparently, get little for 
them—namely, to sell them on the spot:—and yet, ultimately, if 
they would sell there for near their value, it might be the most 
productive mode of the three.— 

Under this dilemma, make the best investigation of the subject 
you can, & act as shall seem most conducive to my interest.—I am 
not inclined to give a lease for more than Seven years, and if the 
tenant is permitted to kill the Walnuts by girdling the trees, I do 
not believe that the Crops would sustain much injury by their 
standing—They would season in this manner, and a few years 
hence, when the Navigation of the River is in a more improved 
state might be brought down with more ease & safety.—Perhaps, 
upon the whole, this may be found the most eligable Plan. 

We are all tolerably well at this time and unite in offering our 
best wishes for you, M': Lewis & the family.—With sincere 
friendship, and affectionate regard— 

I am always Yours 


: G° WASHINGTON 
M: Robt Lewis , 


Washington brought to the office of President the quali- 
ties which had marked him in private life as a successful 
business man and in the army as an able and inspiring leader: 
energy, efficiency, public spirit, sympathy, and foresight. 
Further evidence of these qualities is given, in his restrained 
and dignified but direct and forceful style, in the reply, dic- 
tated a month after he had taken the oath as Chief Execu- 
tive, to Major Caleb Gibbs, who had been commandant of 
the Commander in Chief’s Guard and had asked for a post 
inthe new government. It is the final letter in this group: 
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New York May 26th. 1789, 


Dear Sir, 

I have received your letter respecting yourself; and, at present, 
can only inform you, that I hold myself altogether disengaged 
from making any promises or giving any encouragement to any 
Candidates whatsoever.—In this situation I shall continue, until 
the offices shall have been created by Congress, for which it ma 
be necessary to make appointments.—Whatever may be my pri- 
vate inclinations and feelings, it will then be my endeavour to find 
out and nominate such men as shall seem to be best calculated and 
best entitled in every respect to fill those offices, according to the 
clearest information I can obtain, and the most unbiased judgment 
I can exercise on the subject. 

In the meantime, I request you will do me the justice to believe 
that I am, in all personal considerations, and with very great 
regard, 

Dear Sir, 
Your most Obed! & 
most H®!* Serv! 
Ge WasHINGcTON 


Major Gibbs. 





UNISON 
By JOHN HALL WHEELOCK 


HERE is a secret that the sober mood 
Of science misses, it will not be bought 
By the contriving mind however shrewd— 


Within the cell, within the atom sought, 
Within the inner centre’s whirling rings, 
Sits the demonic joy that laughs at thought 


And is the face behind the mask of things 
And is the measure of the choric dance, 
The music of the song creation sings. 


Who shall unweave the web of Circumstance, 
Or trace the pattern in the fugitive 
And shifting tapestry of change and chance? 


Or, having learned the pattern, who shall give 
The answer then? What answer has been given 
Ever to any man why man should live! 


Not in the flesh, not in the spirit even, 
Not in the cunning of the brain that rides 
In mastery upon the roads of heaven, 
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Or charts the rhythm of the starry tides, 
The answer and the truth are found, but where 
Deep at the very core the Stranger bides— 


And pours his courage through the heart’s despair, 
And works his healing in the body’s wound, 
And sheds his glory through the spirit. There 


The answer is, the wisdom shall be found, 
Which is the answer of the greening tree, 
Which is the wisdom of the fruitful ground— 


A wisdom older and more wise than we, 
Dumb with a secret difficult to tell 
And inarticulate with mystery, 


For to define it were a miracle. 
Oh not in the low moments but the great 
The exultant rhythm is made audible 


That sways the music at the heart of Fate, 
To which Time in his passage and return 
Moves, and the burdened heavens, with their weight 


Of suns and planets, are moving as they burn— 
The harmony in which all modes are bent 
To the one meaning that they all must learn, 


Of many and divergent meanings blent, 
Of motions intricate and manifold, 
With various voices weaving one consent! 








UNISON 


Nor is it easy for the mind to hold 
The extreme joy of things, or bear for long 
The exalted beauty, hidden from of old, 


Whose sure intent, immutable and strong, 
Secret and tireless and undeterred, 
Moves through the mazes of the winding song— 


And whosoever in his heart has heard 
That music, all his life shall toil to say 
The passion of it. But there is no word. 


No words are made for it. There is no way. 








INDIA AT THE CROSSROADS 
By HAROLD J. LASKI 


F the second Round Table Conference on India was not 
an outstanding success, at least it cannot yet be pro- 
nounced a striking failure. The essential problems, 
doubtless, have not been solved. We do not yet know 

the financial basis of the new federation. The relation of the 
future legislature to army control has yet to be determined. 
The extent of the franchise still gives rise to grave issues. 
The exact place and rights of the minorities under the new 
system will obviously tax the utmost resources both of In- 
dian and of British statesmanship before they are solved. 
Between the conception of a free India such as the National 
Congress envisages and that which appears practicable to 
Mr. MacDonald and his colleagues, an abyss still yawns of 
which it would be more than folly to take no account. It 
will be impossible to talk of success until a specific statute 
has been passed by the British Parliament. 

Yet definite gains there are, and it would be equally folly 
to minimize their importance. It is of high significance that 
a government dominated by the Conservative party has 
been able to secure approval for the policy of immediate 
responsible government at the centre by large majorities in 
both Houses of Parliament. Diehardism about India is dead 
as a practical philosophy; even the tepid advances suggested 
by the Simon Report are now a part of dead history. A part, 
at least, of the framework of a new India is in being; and to 
its completion upon a scale unthinkable even two years ago, 
all British parties are now pledged. Only a complete break- 
down of good will and good faith on both sides could justify 
a return to the impossible position which Lord Irwin in- 
herited in 1926. Of his viceroyalty it is fair to say that it 
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created the possibility of a new epoch in Anglo-Indian rela- 
tions. To his wisdom and insight, in the face of immense ob- 
stacles, is due whatever of optimism the new project holds. 
The real essence of the Indian problem now turns upon 
psychological considerations. The Indian Nationalists are a 
body of very diverse elements, among whom those who are 
realistic may be said to have comparatively little influence. 
Among Indian Liberals, none has exercised so great an in- 
fluence over the Round Table as Sir Tej Sapru, Mr. Sastri, 
and Mr. Jayakar. The India they envisage would have its 
freedom in most things that matter profoundly at once; 
over the army, finance, and the princes, control would be 
postponed for some such statutory period as ten years. But 
the difficulty of their position is a final one. They are able, 
and they are deservedly respected; they have, however, 
little or no following among the political classes of India, 
least of all among the younger men. They might have 
succeeded in Lord Reading’s day. As it is, the temper of 
Nationalism has become so much more intense that the com- 
promises their realism suggests, appear to political India as 
an insult to the status upon which it has set its heart. 
Certainly there is little relation between what they think 
adequate and what Mr. Gandhi and his followers are pre- 
pared to accept. Mr. Gandhi charmed everyone at the Con- 
ference. His saintliness is genuine and impressive; he has a 
skill and humor in negotiation which it was impossible not 
to admire. But his position was determined by two major 
considerations neither of which the British government was 
prepared to accept. He denied, in the first place, the title of 
any other Indian member of the Conference to speak in the 
name of India. He asserted for the National Congress, of 
which he was the representative, the sole right to state 
India’s case. And he refused, in the second place, to regard 
the difficulties by which the British government felt itself 
confronted as anything more than a smoke-screen behind 
which, under the name of safeguards, the shadow of self- 
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government could be conceded while its substance continued 
to be withheld. Indian control of the army forthwith, In- 
dian control of finance without limitation, the submission 
of the Indian debt to neutral arbitration, these were de- 
mands the concession of which he made the touchstone of 
British good faith. He refused to consider it difficult either 
that the army should be a matter whose problems were 
settled by the legislature, or that the peculiar place of Brit- 
ish capital in India made the problem of financial security 
a real one. From his angle, the Conference was no more 
than a stage in that evolution to the effective independence 
upon which the National Congress has set its heart. For him 
it was a trial of strength rather than an effort at compro- 
mise. 

He insisted upon this attitude even in the face of the diffi- 
culties to which the minorities problem gave rise. The Mo- 
hammedans—secretly supported, one must admit, by Brit- 
ish Conservative opinion—made demands surrender to 
which would have rendered a united India impossible. ‘They 
wanted not only permanently separate electorates—a thor- 
oughly undesirable thing—and a permanent majority in 
four provinces, but proportionable shares in every aspect of 
Indian politics from the new executive to the lowest divi- 
sion of the civil service. Hindu opinion at the Conference 
did its utmost to secure a reasonable settlement, but quite 
vainly. The Mohammedans were prepared to sacrifice every 
Nationalist hope in India to the protection of their religious 
and cultural self-consciousness. 

Their recalcitrance gave birth to other impossible claims. 
The outcastes, the British, the Anglo-Indians, the Sikhs, all 
put forward demands which, if granted, would have made 
India a congeries of separate communities incapable of a 
unified outlook upon affairs. Mr. Gandhi rightly resisted 
such demands; but his plea that the Mohammedans of the 
National Congress were more truly representative of their 
co-religionists in India than those who attacked him in Lon- 
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: don was not capable, unfortunately, of proof. In the result, 


the Conference could not come to an effective conclusion 
because Mr. MacDonald refused, at any rate for the pres- 
ent, to impose a solution on those involved. The British 
government was probably not wholly dissatisfied that In- 
dian dissensions were sufficiently complete to make it pos- 
sible to postpone fundamental decisions, on the one hand, 
and to make it apparent that safeguards were essential, upon 
the other. 

Yet on this aspect any neutral observer who had any in- 
timate knowledge of the Conference, would find it difficult 
not to side with the Hindus. Granted their overwhelming 
numbers in India, they went the limit of reasonable conces- 
sion. They offered to submit their claims to independent ar- 
bitration. There was almost no protection a Bill of Rights 
can afford that they were not prepared to grant. The Mo- 
hammedans showed less zeal for India than they did for 
their communal claims. They refused to allow the presence 
of the Congress Mohammedans at the Conference to state 
their case against communalism. They allowed themselves 
to be played with by every British influence unfavorable to 
Nationalist claims; and they revealed a distinct tendency to 
Pan-Islamic ambitions, which bodes ill for the future of 
Eastern civilization. Religious separation has rarely ap- 
peared in a more arrogant guise than it did through their 
voice. To have given what they asked would have made 
effective self-government in India impossible; and it might 
even have ruined the future of that experiment in the prov- 
inces to which all parties were committed. 

It is a pity that on this head Mr. MacDonald was so in- 
decisive. An announcement by the British government that 
an Indian failure to agree would be followed by the imposi- 
tion of British terms of settlement, would almost certainly 
have produced a workable compromise. It would have en- 
abled the Conference to proceed to that ample discussion of 
safeguards which has now been postponed to committee 
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work in India. And it would have offered proof—as it js 
wholly desirable that proof should be offered—of the de- 
termination of the British government to implement as 
rapidly as possible the Irwin pronouncement. As it is, Mr, 
Gandhi and the National Congress have been left with the 
conviction that there is no loophole of escape so small that 
the British government will not, if possible, take advantage 
of its opportunities. 

It was notable that, with some hesitation, the Indian 
princes maintained their decision to enter the federation. 
In the new legislature they will have representatives up to 
twenty-five per cent in the Lower House, and thirty per 
cent in the Upper House. A curious feature of the discus- 
sion was the reactionary attitude of Mr. Gandhi on this 
issue. Almost all the princes are autocrats; only three of 
them can seriously claim that their states are well governed. 
Yet, as against a magnificent plea from Mr. Sastri, Mr. 
Gandhi supported their demand to be represented in the 
legislatures by personal nominees. This means two things: 
first, that the people of the Indian states, some eighty mil- 
lions mostly ill-governed, will have no representation at all 
in the federal scheme, and second, that the princes will add 
a weightage to the Conservative forces of India which, 
granted the intensity of Indian poverty, bodes ill for the 
future. It is difficult to understand Mr. Gandhi’s attitude in 
this regard except upon the assumption that he believes in 
the coming of a democratic movement very shortly in the 
Indian states. Yet since these are entitled to protection 
against popular disorder from the British raj, it is not easy 
to see exactly the basis of Mr. Gandhi’s faith. 

Anyone who looks at the proceedings of the Conference 
would be tempted to conclude that success is within reach. 
That is a mistaken judgment because it ignores the impal- 
pables. The problem of safeguards apart, events in India 
did not stand still while the Conference was sitting. The 
fall in the price of silver has made the Indian economic 
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problem, especially on the agrarian side, grave indeed; and 
the unrest which followed has, not unnaturally, been capi- 
talized by the National Congress for its own purposes. The 
widespread no-rent campaign, especially in the United 
Provinces, is due to a number of causes; a bad revenue sys- 
tem, some civil service stupidity, impossible poverty among 
the peasants, are outstanding. It was inevitable that the Na- 
tional Congress should lead the resultant discontent; and 
equally inevitable that what is a typical agrarian movement 
such as Russia and Rumania have known in the past, should 
be diverted into Nationalist channels. The result is that the 
government and the Congress confront one another in a 
new terrain of hostility; and the repression which has fol- 
lowed has become a challenge to the Nationalist forces in 
anew form. 

Nor is that all. Terrorism in Bengal has assumed propor- 
tions which may fairly be described as formidable. ‘The as- 
sassination of officials, on a recent occasion by women, the 
looting of arsenals, the throwing of bombs, attempts at the 
derailing of trains, have, despite their obvious futility, be- 
come a menace to the foundations of ordered life. The gov- 
ernment has taken steps to deal with this menace by an 
ordinance more drastic than any since the close of tie war. 
Prisoners may be tried secretly and in their absence; special 
tribunals are created; magistrates and the police have been 
given extraordinary powers; and a drastic right to inflict 
collective punishment on villages suspected of harboring 
criminals has been conferred on the civil authorities. Nor 
is this all. Certain semiofficial Indian classes, such as teach- 
ers, have been informed that they must, under penalty, give 
assistance to the police if called upon to do so. It is difficult 
to justify so far-reaching a suspension of the ordinary forces 
of law under any circumstances short of actual rebellion. 

It was well known to the British government that such 
an ordinance would, if operated, make Mr. Gandhi’s con- 
tinuance in the Conference impossible. It was equivalent, 
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he said, to the emasculation of a whole province. Under 
cover of dealing with a small band of terrorists, it per- 
mitted, and even encouraged, the authorities to intimidate 
the whole Nationalist movement in Bengal. For the Na- 
tional Congress, its drastic amendment was the indispen- 
sable condition of further discussion. This view was, at least 
partially, accepted by Indian Liberals. Sir Tej Sapru, for 
instance, speaking with the authority of a legal member of 
the Viceroy’s Council, suggested to the Prime Minister 
three vital amendments in its powers: the creation of a right 
of appeal to the Privy Council in all death sentences, the 
review of all lesser punishments by the Viceroy, and the 
withdrawal of the power to inflict collective punishment on 
villages. 

On Mr. Gandhi’s return to India, the National Congress 
at once made the withdrawal of the ordinance a condition 
for the non-renewal of civil disobedience. Mr. Gandhi, in 
a somewhat tactless letter, sought an interview thereon with 
the Viceroy; and the latter, in an even more tactless reply, 
refused all discussion on the ground that law and order 
cannot be discussed with an organization which contem- 
plates their violation. With a folly that it is difficult to 
exaggerate, the Viceroy then proceeded to issue a series of 
ordinances which practically suspended normal government 
throughout India. The National Congress and all related 
bodies were outlawed. Their funds were sequestered; and 
Mr. Gandhi, together with over one hundred Indian Na- 
tionalist leaders, was arrested. Collisions with the police be- 
came a daily occurrence. Strikes and the boycott were every- 
where resumed. The government seemed to abandon all 
pretense at a policy of conciliation. It took refuge in that 
“strong hand” for which Mr. Churchill and the diehards 
had pleaded. The atmosphere of good will which Lord 
Irwin had sought to evoke disappeared as it were overnight. 
Not since the days of the Punjab Rebellion in 1910 had so 
drastic an attack on Indian Nationalism been attempted. 
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One cannot easily avoid the judgment that most of the 
good that has been accomplished in London will be undone 
in India in the next few months. The Viceroy has thrown 
patience and discretion to the winds. He has made Mr. 
Gandhi once more a martyr; he has added to the National 
Congress the popularity that always attaches to an outlawed 
organization among a people searching for its freedom. 
Only a madman can believe that a policy of vigorous repres- 
sion can succeed in India. One may doubt the volume of the 
Congress influence; one cannot doubt that it has no rival in 
India among political associations. To outlaw it without dis- 
cussion is inevitably to multiply its influence. To imprison 
its leaders is to deprive it of any chance of moderating influ- 
ence. Repression will provoke anger, and anger will mean 
disorder. From that to violence is but a step; and, with Mr. 
Gandhi in jail, the main pressure against violence within 
the ranks of the Congress is withdrawn. The extremists of 
Bengal are given ten times the reason for their wickedness. 
Assassinations are certain to increase; and an Amritsar may 
easily result from a clash between the troops and an angry 
populace. In such a temper, there is no Indian politician 
living who would dare to advocate continued co-operation 
with the Round Table Conference. 

Any government which refuses to discuss is bound to op- 
press; that is an elementary maxim of politics. Even when 
everything has been said for the government that can be 
said, its policy is indefensible. Grant that the officials, es- 
pecially in Bengal, go about with their lives in their hands; 
grant, also, that much of the psychological basis of their 
authority, and therefore of their self-confidence, has been 
undermined. Grant, also, that the terrorist campaign en- 
titled them to special powers. To discuss the latter with the 
National Congress would have cost them nothing except in 
pride; and a government which builds its policy on pride 
has lost its roots in common respect. It cannot hope to gov- 
ern with an olive branch in one hand and a gun in the other. 
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It is bound to arouse the conviction that few of its members 
really want the proposed experiment; it is significant, for 
example, that the spearhead of the attack against it has 
come from the retired Indian civilians. They hate the In- 
dian politician in general, and the Hindu politician in par- 
ticular. They do not believe that the Nationalist movement 
would survive really drastic treatment; and some of them, 
at least, would welcome the breakdown of the Round Table 
Conference. It is always difficult for an alien bureaucracy 
to acquiesce in its own erosion. 

The government of India, moreover, knows that there 
are circumstances which might easily afford it a consider- 
able body of British support. Civil war would provoke into 
angry flame the natural tory distrust of further advance in 
self-government. A dramatic assassination, an attack, as at 
Amritsar, upon European women, might easily create an 
atmosphere in which all liberal hypotheses would be at a 
discount. Yet once any violence has been repressed, all the 
old problems remain, and their solution would be made in- 
finitely more difficult by the exacerbation of temper that 
violence always produces. Any attempt to govern India 
without the assent of Indians has become wholly impossible. 
It is even impossible to think of a generous Great Britain 
offering some titbit of self-government to the Indian people. 
Full responsible government with safeguards has become 
the condition of permanent peace. Repression is not the road 
to its attainment. | 

The sooner, therefore, the Viceroy releases Mr. Gandhi 
and his colleagues and seeks to govern with their co-opera- 
tion, the sooner will the forces of realistic compromise have 
their opportunity. This is the eleventh hour of the Indian 
crisis. Hesitation on the part of the British government to 
implement its pledges fully and rapidly would align against 
it all the moderate, as well as the extreme, forces in Indian 
politics. The attempt to continue the Round Table discus- 
sions with the most notable Indian leaders in jail, with pub- 
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lic opinion sullen, with violence always threatened and often 
actual, is bound to result in failure. Mr. MacDonald ought 
to have learned from the experience of Ireland how futile 
is confidence in the politics of prestige if this can only be 
maintained by repression. Discussion in London gave him a 
chance at least of achieving a great triumph in India; it is 
unpardonable for him to allow it to be thrown away by the 
forces of reaction by which he is surrounded. 

For even if he is able to retrace the fatal step he has 
drifted into taking, the adventures ahead are difficult and 
complex. It is not going to be easy to persuade Mr. Gandhi 
and his colleagues that the dona fides of the British govern- 
ment is as worthy of credence as it seemed when Lord Irwin 
was at the helm. Indian opinion will have hardened by the 
time the Conference is able to resume. Good will may have 
to be repurchased at a price higher than was necessary in 
September last. ‘The cost of elementary blunders in govern- 
ment is always cumulative. Even if the Conference can be 
successfully reassembled, the completion of its task presents 
problems of the first magnitude in their delicate complexity. 

The Conference has laid down a general body of prin- 
ciples for the future government of India. They have to be 
implemented in detail by a series of committees working in 
India, and reporting to a subsequent and final session of the 
Round Table Conference. The committees are to be four in 
number. One, the Working Committee, is to be a kind of 
executive of the Round Table Conference itself, while the 
others are to deal with such special subjects as the franchise, 
finance, and the relation of the princes to the new federal 
state. The Prime Minister, as President of the Conference, 
is charged with nominating their members. 

It is obvious that a great deal will turn upon the work of 
these committees. Each is charged with a matter of quite 
vital concern. It will seek to clothe in the flesh and blood of 
detail the very general principles arrived at by the Round 
Table Conference itself. The extent of the franchise—Mr. 
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Gandhi, for important reasons connected with the minori- 
ties, has demanded adult suffrage—the exact character of 
the financial safeguards, the position of the army, the right: 
of minorities, these are only the outstanding issues upon 
which they have to report. Their personnel, therefore, may 
well be decisive for the future of the new India. 
With one exception—Lord Lothian—the personnel cho- 
sen is disappointing. There are one or two eminent civil 
servants, like Sir Maurice Gwyer; there are ex-cabinet 
ministers in Lord Eustace Percy and Mr. J. C. C. Davidson, 
who are notable neither for any special knowledge of India 
nor for any assured liberality of outlook; while the re- 
mainder are backbench members of the House of Commons 
whose names, so far from being known to the Indian, can 
hardly have any meaning for the British public. The Labor 
party has only a single representative, and he is a very new 
addition to the House of Commons. Among the members so 
far chosen, only Lord Lothian was a member of the Round 
Table Conference. The position of the British members is 
such that, in committee discussion, they will have largely 
to accept either the Indian interpretation of the facts at 
their disposal or that offered to them by the civil servants. 
The division between the two, even on minor points, is im- 
portant; and it does not suggest that a general measure of 
consent will be obtained. 

It is, moreover, distressing that the Prime Minister should 
so largely have excluded from the committees his former 
Labor colleagues. Mr. Wedgwood Benn, Mr. Lees Smith, 
and Lord Snell had all of them, in previous discussion, won 
the confidence of Indian politicians in a high degree. It was 
recognized that their sympathy with Indian aspirations was 
profound; and even their reserves would have commanded 
attention and respect. It is difficult to feel that this will be 
the case with the new membership; and its overwhelming 
Conservative complexion augurs ill for agreement on each 
point of critical importance. 
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That will, one fears, be quite especially the case when 
the reserved subjects and their safeguards come to be dis- 
cussed. If the Working Committee had been headed by 
Lord Sankey—to whom much of the success of the Con- 
ference is due—ways of accommodation might have been 
found. The chairmanship of Lord Willingdon means that 
it is, in fact, controlled by the Indian bureaucracy, and Lord 
Sankey’s absence may well become a public misfortune. For 
on the army, for instance, the problem is one of conflicting 
prestiges so intense that the patience and judgment required 
for its solution are literally incapable of exaggeration. 
There is no military expert at the disposal of the govern- 
ment who even understands the Indian view of the army’s 
future; that has been revealed in every line of every report 
on the Indianization of the army. Sir Samuel Hoare takes, 
with a really honest simplicity, the soldier’s view; and, 
apart from Lord Sankey, I venture to doubt the presence in 
the present government of any politician bold enough to 
make the experiments in control which would satisfy 
Nationalist opinion. 

Yet the problem of the army is, in fact, a soluble one, if 
the British government is prepared to deal with the sub- 
stance, and not the form, of the Nationalist case. So long as 
it simply insists that the army must be a reserved subject, 
there can be nothing to discuss with Mr. Gandhi since he, 
equally, insists that control by the legislature is essential to 
self-government. But Mr. Gandhi realizes as well as anyone 
that the control must be of a limited kind. It is with status 
that he is concerned; and, once that is formally accepted, 
there is ample room for agreement between him and Great 
Britain, if the latter approaches the issue with good will. 
For the problem can then be broken, as it should be broken, 
into its component parts, instead of being treated as some- 
thing one and indivisible. In that aspect, long discussion 
with Mr. Gandhi has convinced me that he can be satisfied 
without the surrender by the British government of any- 
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thing that would compromise the obligation to maintain the 
military security of India. What Mr. Gandhi really wants, 
if I may use a hard phrase, belongs rather to the rhetoric o{ 
control than to its reality. And it would be a grave error of 
judgment on the part of Great Britain not to recognize this, 

Yet, I fear, it is an error that is likely to be made. For the 
minds concerned with the problem seem to me, Lord 
Sankey apart, to lack the elasticity necessary to its apprecia- 
tion. Either they are soldiers, to whom that rhetoric is 
fundamental for the very reasons which make it funda- 
mental to Mr. Gandhi, or they are politicians who lack the 
courage to make a gesture as easily capable, as by Mr. 
Churchill, for instance, of dangerous misrepresentation. 
In a realm so important as this, it is incredible that the Con- 
ference should be allowed to break down on what is, in fact, 
a point of punctilio. But this is not unlikely to be the occa- 
sion upon which Mr. Gandhi stages his withdrawal from 
the Conference. If he is allowed to do so, the fault, at this 
point, will not be his. 

But in the hardly less delicate realm of finance, the posi- 
tion is the exact opposite. Great Britain demands a series of 
safeguards which amount to the conveyance of emergency 
powers of certification to the Viceroy, before which even 
Indian liberal opinion hesitates. That hesitation is, I think, 
entirely unwarranted. In sober fact, once responsible gov- 
ernment in India was in being, the safeguards would in- 
evitably prove mere paper guarantees. For no Viceroy of 
intelligence would seek to operate such powers in defiance 
of his executive council, unless he was assured of such a 
body of support in the legislature as would give him an 
alternative administration; and, in that event, he would not 
need to exercise his powers. If, on the other hand, he and 
his executive could not obtain the consent of the legislature 
to their proposals, the executive would certainly suffer de- 
feat on some measure intended by its critics to mark their 
dissent from the exercise of the emergency power. This 
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would mean a new administration with which the Viceroy 
would have to live; and, under a system of responsible self- 
government, he could not pursue one policy in one realm, 
while his advisers were pursuing a radically different policy 
in another. The only financial safeguards, in short, that 
mean anything are those which depend on the common sense 
and experience of Indians; and these cannot be put on 
paper. The Indian, therefore, whether Mr. Gandhi or 
another, who breaks with Great Britain over finance, is, in 
my judgment, sacrificing substance to shadow. The British 
demands are in fact illusory; once responsible government is 
in being, they will prove incapable of being invoked. 

The problem of the minorities stands upon an altogether 
different footing. No one can doubt the necessity of safe- 
guards against an abuse of power by the large Hindu ma- 
jority. But in the effort to secure justice for the minorities, 
it is equally essential that the rights of the majority should 
not be lost sight of. At present, the Mohammedan demands 
would, if granted, not only divide India into a system of 
separate communities as likely to grow apart as to be welded 
into that degree of unity which nationhood requires. The 
time has come for the British government—which is largely 
responsible for having given to communalism a separate in- 
stitutional existence—to put a term to its activities. Separa- 
tism flourishes very largely on the belief that it is not 
unwelcome to Great Britain as a means of resistance to 
Nationalism; the sooner that belief is ended the better. No 
doubt, the finding of a proper basis of communal relation- 
ships will be difficult; no doubt, also, the extremists on 
either side will sulk over any solution that is proposed. But 
were the government to say, for instance, that separate elec- 
torates, both provincial and federal, must definitely finish at 
the end of some such period as seven years, I have little 
doubt that the moderates in all parts would find a basis of 
reasonable accommodation. What is wanted is the atmos- 
phere in which religious extremists on either side realize 
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plainly that the British government is against them. Once 
that is fully understood, there is no sufficient reason why the 
communal problem should remain a source of permanent 
difficulty. Its disappearance depends more on the different 
peoples of India sharing in the common experience of re- 
sponsible government than on fixed ratios in legislatures and 
agreed proportions in the civil service. Given courage, it is 
likely to fade quite rapidly as industrialism develops issues 
before which religious differences are bound to appear in- 
significant. It will doubtless remain, like sectionalism in 
America, a factor of which account must always be taken, 
But it need not hinder the realization of larger ends. 

Had the Viceroy refrained from challenging Nationalist 
India, it is by no means impossible that a willing partner- 
ship with Great Britain might have been secured. There is 
little ground for optimism now. All the patience and moral 
insight which Lord Irwin brought into creating the atmos- 
phere of a peaceful settlement have been dissipated by a 
colossal blunder. All the effort and ingenuity expended by 
Lord Sankey in bringing about something approaching a 
basic unity of outlook in the Conference itself have been 
thrown away. The mind of political India will expend itself 
in the months to come not upon the technical questions, 
which demanded all of its attention, but upon the problem 
of its prestige. The interest of Great Britain will shift from 
the proceedings of the committees to the progress of the 
challenge issued by the Viceroy to the National Congress. 
Over their deliberations will fall the shadow of Mr. Gandhi 
in jail. They cannot make peace unless they make peace 
with him. They cannot make peace by making war upon 
the leaders of a nation. 

I do not know whether it is too late to go back. There 
were moments in the relations between Great Britain and 
Ireland after 1916 when the last folly seemed to have been 
perpetrated on either side; yet, in the end, common sense 
prevailed. Defeat of Indian Nationalism is a temporary 
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possibility ; it is not an eventual one. For if the British gov- 
ernment parallel with the exercise of repression brought a 
scheme of responsible government into being, the atmos- 
phere of repression would ensure the victory of the Na- 
tional Congress in the first elections held after the new 
system was in being. The men who refused to co-operate 
would be the constitutional masters of the situation. What 
would the British government do then? It could not oust a 
constitutionally elected Congress. It could not seek to gov- 
ern India by the sword. What possible alternative lies before 
it save to return to a basis of reasonable negotiation? Lord 
Irwin proved to it that Mr. Gandhi is not an irreconcilable 
foe. He proved it by pursuing the policy of Burke’s great 
maxim that “‘measures of lenity are means of conciliation.” 
America, Ireland, India, all prove the essential lesson that 
what holds a great empire together is its generosity of spirit 
and not its physical power. That was what Lord Irwin saw; 
it is upon that, again, that Mr. MacDonald must insist to 
Lord Willingdon. And he must do it quickly if he is to be 
in time. 

Any other policy will be fatal for another reason. The 
Indian mind is to-day so obsessed by the problem of Na- 
tionalism that every other issue is set in its perspective. Yet 
the problem of Indian Nationalism is in fact of quite sec- 
ondary importance from any ultimate angle. The big In- 
dian problem is poverty. The reorganization of the agrarian 
system, the development of Indian industry, a comprehen- 
sive effort to deal with the problems of public health and 
education, these, with such social problems as child mar- 
riage and the depressed classes, ought to be the real material 
of public discussion. No Indian politician can be persuaded 
to face them seriously until responsible government is in 
being. Until then, he will pursue the ostrich policy of at- 
tributing all evils to foreign domination. There will be a 
continuation of that listless inertia in the face of momentous 
social difficulties which is the curse of India. Rhetoric will 
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occupy the place of thinking; denunciation will comfort 
those who ought to be busy with constructive effort. En. 
thusiasm will be concentrated on the shadow, instead of the 
substance, of the large problems. The lines of division in 
Indian opinion will be utterly unreal because they will not 
be set by the material with which it is urgent to cope. India 
is the outstanding proof of the fact that only in self-govern- 
ment can the means of social regeneration be found. De- 
prived of that, the Indian lacks that sense of responsibility 
which is the condition of social progress. 

It is unnecessary to deny that self-government in so com- 
plex a civilization is a difficult, even a dubious, adventure. 
It is unnecessary, either, to accept the Indian thesis that the 
British government is the main obstacle to Indian improve- 
ment; no one who compares the India of even 1880 with 
the India of to-day can doubt that the achievement of the 
British there has been remarkable. But it is simply folly to 
believe that self-government for India can be denied once 
the demand for it has made a wide appeal. It cannot be at- 
tributed merely to the ambition of a handful of politicians, 
for the volume of its support is, on that hypothesis, inex- 
plicable. Minor concessions only stimulate it to further 
demands; repression only increases its intensity. 

Indian Nationalism, for good or ill, has put Great Britain 
on the defensive in India. Because she cannot reconquer it, 
wisdom demands that she seek the formulae of co-opera- 
tion. To act otherwise would involve India in a tragedy of 
which the consequences are well-nigh illimitable. It would 
poison British politics, as Ireland poisoned them for half a 
century; it would deprive Great Britain of the energy she 
needs to play her full part in rebuilding the foundations of 
Western civilization. Now, as in the past, that great empire 
to which Burke appealed on the threshold of an earlier 

struggle, goes ill indeed with littleness of mind. 
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THE FAILURE OF FARM BOARD 
STABILIZATION 


By CHARLES P. HOWLAND 


HE “stabilization” operations undertaken by the 

Federal Farm Board two years ago are now totter- 

ing to their end. The $500,000,000 revolving 

fund delegated to the Farm Board by the Agricul- 
tural Marketing Act of 1929 has gone, and in its place the 
United States government has acquired twin leaning towers 
of wheat and cotton which threaten to overhang the market 
for several years and render the situation of agriculture 
more unstable than ever. Was it necessary for the govern- 
ment to pay such a high price for the existing low prices of 
agricultural staples? 

The “stabilization” provision of the Act empowered the 
Federal Farm Board to manipulate prices by purchases 
made with government funds, presumably for subsequent 
re-sale. It defined a surplus as the amount produced in ex- 
cess of the requirements for orderly distribution, and di- 
rected the Board to control this through “orderly produc- 
tion and distribution.” This “bull”—the injunction to use 
a method which by definition has already failed—was not 
accidental. It resulted from the efforts of Congress to re- 
serve to itself the privilege of hindsight—an invaluable 
privilege if things go wrong. Congress enjoined the Board 
to correct only “undue and excessive fluctuations” and to 
avoid losses; in other words, to obtain uniformly successful 
results from a speculative enterprise. The real, though less 
visible, injunction was to use tax moneys to buy wheat and 
cotton. 

Under political pressure for farm relief, Congress ig- 
nored economic consequences. The following dialogue in 
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the House indicates its preoccupation with immediate 
results: 

Mr. Cannon (of Missouri): “How are you going to 
affect the price of wheat, for example? We have a tariff of 
42 cents per bushel on wheat, but we are selling our wheat 
on a world market. How will this bill make the tariff effec- 
tive on wheat and enable us to sell our wheat on a protected 
market? ” 

Mr. Kincheloe (of Kentucky): “AII right, let us take 
wheat as an illustration. We raise in this country about 800 
million bushels of wheat. The American people consume 
about 600 millions, and we plant about 50 millions in seed 
and therefore have an annual surplus of 150 millions. If 
they will create a stabilization corporation on wheat, I can 
see how this stabilization corporation can buy the 150 mil- 
lion bushels of wheat and buy it in a depressed market and 
take it off the market.” 

Mr. Cannon: “Then what will they do with it?” 

Mr. Kincheloe: “They will hold that wheat and either 
feed it through the world market gradually as there is a 
world demand for it, or feed it back into this country when 
we have a short crop of wheat.” 

Mr. Kincheloe went on to explain his conception of “sta- 
bilization” as follows: “The stabilization corporation . . . 
can buy in a depressed market. . . . The only ones who 
would not get the stimulated price by that transaction will 
be those who sold the wheat to the stabilization corporation, 
and the stabilization corporation is not going to buy any 
wheat, except in a depressed market because they are created 
to take off the surplus, and if this 150 million bushels is 
such a surplus that it is depressing the market, they will buy 
it and store it.” 

As the White Knight observed, the difficulty in getting 
over a gate is with the feet; the head is high enough al- 
ready. By standing on one’s head the feet are raised high 
enough—“then I’m over you see!” 
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The Board, with no limitation except the Congressional 
appropriations, was authorized to lend government moneys 
to “co-operatives,” to an amount beyond what the co-opera- 
tives could borrow in the market, and this was construed to 
mean 100 per cent loans on a fluctuating commodity. It was 
also authorized to insure the co-operatives against price de- 
clines whenever they could not obtain coverage from pri- 
vate agencies at “reasonable rates.” It could lend unlimited 
sums to “stabilization corporations,” which were not re- 
quired to have any assets beyond those obtained by borrow- 
ing government funds, used to buy wheat, cotton, and other 
commodities, in accord with the Congressional conception 
of “stabilization.”” This word was never identified with 
speculation, and the Board made many paradoxical state- 
ments about its impossible task. At a time when it was mak- 
ing direct purchases, it declared that it was trying not 
to “peg” the price of farm products but merely to “stabilize 
the price curve in conformity with known economic law,” 
to help the farmer “by preventing the sharp dips which 
sometimes occur,” and to safeguard the consumer by “‘iron- 
ing out the big peaks in the price line.” The chief economist 
for the Board referred to its buying operations as “socio- 
economic experimentation,” acknowledged to entail “large 
risks of loss of public funds.” In pursuance of its “stabiliza- 
tion” programme the Board announced that it would lend 
up to 100 per cent of current prices on wheat, using for this 
purpose the maximum of government moneys available. 

The bet was a failure. “Facts evidently proved it wrong,” 
declares the Board, adding mildly that “some wheat was ac- 
quired” and that the outcome was “not all that had been 
hoped for.”” Meanwhile wheat is in an unhappy situation, 
with no prospect of amelioration. The production figures of 
the principal wheat-growing countries for 1930—31 exceed 
those of 1929-30, the increases varying from 40 million to 
90 million bushels. At the same time the American market 
affords no bright hope for the future. The birth rate is be- 
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coming stationary; the consumption of food has decreased; 
animal consumption is declining; and motorizing of farm 
work has released 10 million acres of hay, 3 millions of 
corn, and 6 millions of oats for other purposes. In its first 
report the Board clearly predicted its eventual tremendous 
losses as well as the hopelessness of the measures with which 
it was experimenting. Its own investigation, it said, showed 
that “the trends of acreage and production in various coun- 
tries, and of wheat consumption as well, were such as to 
threaten continued depression of wheat prices.” It was clear 
that wheat prices in the next several years would be sub- 
stantially below the average of the past few years, and that 
the trend of world prices for several years to come would 
be downward. The Board could see no hope of arresting 
such a movement or preventing its serious consequences to 
American wheat farmers by co-operative marketing as 
such, by stabilization measures of the type already em- 
ployed, or through any of the proposed measures designed 
to dispose of the surplus abroad at prices below domestic 
levels. 

At the beginning the Board had the same gloomy outlook 
on cotton as on wheat. Yet in October, 1929, believing that 
the price of cotton was “too low,” it announced that it 
would make second-mortgage loans up to 16 cents a pound 
—these were euphemistically called “supplemental loans” 
—without limit to the amount of government moneys to be 
so loaned. It had nearly $100,000,000 for this purpose and 
would ask the government to appropriate more. Meanwhile 
the price of cotton was falling like a pebble in a well. But it 
was too late to withdraw; the Board went into the pur- 
chasing field. Yet it recognized that these loans and pur- 
chases—“stabilization operations”—could not maintain 
cotton prices in the face of continued excessive production. 
Unfortunately, though consumption decreased, American 
production—stimulated by the Board’s purchase of surplus 
stocks— increased. In August, 1931, the price of American 
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cotton on the Liverpool Exchange fell to 3% pence, the 
lowest for a quarter of a century. This followed a report of 
the Department of Agriculture, estimating the year’s crop 
at 14,584,000 bales, at least 1,500,000 more than had been 
expected. The potential avalanche of this accumulation— 
there is now a 9,000,000 bale surplus—depresses price still 
further. The unconscious irony in the titles “stabilization 
wheat” and “stabilization cotton” is one of the bad jokes 
which words play on their authors. 

Mr. Legge, first chairman of the Farm Board, tried to 
placate his critics with the proposition that “stabili- 
zation corporation activities mean principally buying, not 
selling. This is particularly true when price is low and 
markets are weak.” The theory seems to be that, like the 
blind man who did not know when he reached the top of 
the stairs, you keep on going up. Unhappily, a realistic 
world believes that at some time or other the government 
will have to sell its enormous holdings. If there were money 
enough, if the United States government could afford to 
dissipate several hundred million dollars every two years, 
one could postpone the painful awakening indefinitely. 
Senator Brookhart, in the Farm Board hearings of last No- 
vember, was of the opinion that the Board could have sta- 
bilized the price of all our agricultural products and guar- 
anteed a profit to the farmer if it had had money enough to 
buy up all the exportable surplus. In the same hearings, 
when asked if he did not agree to this, Mr. Stone, then 
chairman of the Board, replied that “‘as long as your money 
lasts, you can make the price of wheat anything you want 
to.” 


One can play the game, but it is an extravagant game. 
Even a wealthy nation cannot play it forever. Congress 
would be disposed to linger at the gaming-table of its losses 
and try its chance with new appropriations. But the Farm 
Board now envisages more realistically not only the existing 
losses but the still gloomier consequences of its operations, 
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which are just now being realized by the taxpayers who 
have watched a revolving fund of $500,000,000 spin to 
extinction in two years—consequences that will be felt for 
some time by the farmers who try to sell while the govern- 
ment is selling, for eventually the government must dispose 
of its holdings. In its second report, the Farm Board has 
expressed the opinion that prices cannot be kept artificially 
high by the methods it has used. A constantly accumulating 
surplus of any product will bear down the effort to stabilize 
through a buying system. 

The total loss of government moneys resulting from the 
Board’s “stabilization” operations cannot be precisely deter- 
mined until the accounts are finally struck. When the goy- 
ernment unloads its mountains of wheat and massifs of 
cotton, the market price will be still further depressed. As 
of January, 1932, the losses on grain dealings were approxi- 
mately $110,000,000, plus the reasonably certain total loss 
on a sale of $8,250,000 to China for which two, three, 
and four year unsecured notes were taken. There has also 
been a “swap” of 25 million bushels to Brazil for a lot of 
unsalable coffee; the benefit to the Farm Board from this 
singular transaction has not been explained. There is a loss 
on the cotton transactions—purchases and loans to co-opera- 
tives that cannot pay except as their cotton pays—of at 
least $110,000,000 more. The Board has agreed to carry 
these loans until July 31, 1933. There are additional losses 
on loans to co-operatives of other commodities, and there 
are annual storage charges—on cotton of over $2,500,000 
and on wheat of over $2,200,000. A conservative estimate 
of the total loss to American taxpayers would be between 
$24.0,000,000 and $2 50,000,000. It is idle to divert atten- 
tion from these losses by pointing to the “educational ac- 
tivities” of the Board. Such activities involve a relatively 
small expenditure and should not becloud the fact of the 
major losses. 

In this disastrous experience Congress has not the excuse 
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of the pioneer in a new field. It might have considered the 
experiments of other countries in the artificial control of 
production, and profited thereby. The attempted “stabiliza- 
tion” of Greek currants and Yucatan sisal provides perti- 
nent analogies to the case of American wheat and cotton; 
yet Congress overlooked both precedents. Nor is there any 
evidence in the debates that it considered either the analo- 
gous or the differentiating features of the attempts to “con- 
trol” coffee in Brazil, sugar in Cuba, or silk in Japan. In- 
stead, in the fever of finding a political solution for an eco- 
nomic problem, Congress displayed uncritical enthusiasm 
over the brain child which it was later to lay on the doorstep 
of the Farm Board. It gave no sign of consciousness of the 
predictable consequences of its own plan, or the realized 
consequences of similar plans. 

One of the earliest experiments in artificial government 
control of raw materials dealt with Greek or “Corinthian” 
currants, Greece’s leading export commodity. In 1877 
France, whose own vineyards were invaded by the phyl- 
loxera (a kind of plant lice that attack the roots and leaves 
of grape vines), began to buy these currants. This increased 
demand caused a planting mania in Greece. The Pelopon- 
nesian peasants committed themselves to monoculture, cut- 
ting down olive, orange, and lemon groves, borrowed 
money to expand their production—which increased from 
82,000 tons in 1877 to 170,000 tons in 189 3—and used the 
profits for additional expansion while loans were unpaid. 
At first all went well; the export of currants was two to 
four times the value of the next highest export, and repre- 
sented half the total exports of Greece. 

Enter Pasteur, and the relatively immune vine roots from 
California. By 1891 the French vineyards had largely over- 
come the phylloxera, and France, to protect its domestic 
producers, levied a tariff which extinguished the currant 
trade with Greece. By 1900 exports to France had sunk to 
300 tons. This caused a drop in the London price from 21 
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chants went into bankruptcy; Greek peasants suffered; the 
drachma fell from par of exchange (19.4 cents) to 12,2 
cents, and an International Finance Commission was formed 
to take over the service of the foreign debt. The question 
got into politics; by 1895 the Peloponnesian deputies, -under 
pressure from their currant-producing constituents, ob- 
tained legislation, namely, the Retention Law. This em- 
bodied the theory that a retention of exports would influence 
the foreign market price. At this time, happily for the plan, 
Greece dominated the world currant market; it was only 
later—partly in consequence of the Greek manipulation of 
world prices by governmental action—that the Australian 
and California raisins became serious competitors. The Re- 
tention Law provided that 15 per cent of the exports, or the 
equivalent in cash, should be delivered to government ware- 
houses. The proceeds of the sale of retained currants formed 
a special fund, presumably to be used for the benefit of the 
industry, and the retained currants had to be denatured for 
eating purposes. This measure, by holding part of the crop 
off the world market, had some effect on prices, but not 
enough to satisfy the growers. Its final result was to “per- 
petuate the superfluous production, retard the development 
of other branches of agriculture, and burden the govern- 
ment with vast accumulations of an unmarketable com- 
modity.” Had prices been allowed to find their own level, 
there would have been diversified production and the elimi- 
nation of the least efficient producers, but the artificial 
political measure forestalled these measures of correction. 
Those who are frightened by the severity of “natural eco- 
nomic laws” often fail to consider the danger of artificial 
“cures.” 

In 1899 a Currant Bank was created to manage the Greek 
Retention system and to assist the growers with loans; in 
1903-04 the Bank had absorbed the whole surplus at a 
fixed rate per thousand pounds (Great Venetian). Such a 
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volume of currants flooded the Bank that it had to suspend 
operations. By November, 1903, it had an accumulation of 
uncollectible debts amounting to 72 million drachmae, 
constituting nearly half of its total advances. The govern- 
ment then authorized the Bank to retain some of the currant 
taxes, and with these funds to go on buying surplus currants 
at a fixed price. This meant, of course, that the taxpayers 
were buying currants. When the purchase-production circle 
became too heavy for the budget, the government finally 
imposed a prohibitive tax to stop new planting. 

In 1905 a Privileged Company was created to take over 
both management and risks. It was to pay a fixed price for 
currants, advance four-fifths of the price on deposits in its 
warehouses, and pay the government the land tax on cur- 
rant plantations. In return it was to receive all the currants 
from the Retention, plus the export duty and a special tax, 
the last to be used in advertising the eating currant. The 
undertaking was a gamble. If the year’s crop was over 300 
million pounds, the Company would lose; to whatever ex- 
tent it fell below that figure, the Company made a corre- 
sponding profit. Thereupon the peasants, forbidden by law 
to extend production, cultivated more intensively. They 
even refused payments offered by the Company for the 
uprooting of their vines, preferring the security of the 
guaranteed price on currants to the uncertain return on 
diversified crops, and held on to their stocks in the hope of 
better prices, insured by the certainty that they could even- 
tually unload on the Company. 

The war so dislocated the whole structure that the gov- 
ernment had to relieve the Company of all its obligations. 
Following a temporary decline, production reached maxi- 
mum again in 1924 and the prices offered by the Privileged 
Company fell to ruinous figures. The government then en- 
gaged the National Bank of Greece to manage the industry, 
but its financial resources proved inadequate, and there was 
finally created the Central Currant Office, which now 
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manages the industry. For a short time, it palliated the ey] 
conditions by a retention which amounted at one time to 
45 per cent, but eventually this policy made that much more 
room for the Australian and California raisins in the worl 
market. The consumption of the Greek currant for 1929 
and 1930 declined by about 20 per cent. In 1930-31 » 
large was the Greek crop, so relatively small the amount ab- 
sorbed by the foreign market because of outside competi- 
tion, that the price paid by the Central Currant Office for 
excess currants amounted to only 1,350 drachmae (about 
$17.50) per thousand pounds. By February, 1931, the Office 
had contracted a debt of 180 million drachmae to the Na- 
tional Bank of Greece, while the Corinth currant now rep- 
resents only about 30 per cent of world production. In its 
final chapter the Greek currant had eluded artificial control. 

When we turn to Yucatan sisal, we find the same history. 
The whole population of Yucatan, comprising some 700 
growers and 350,000 laborers, are engaged in sisal produc- 
tion. The dictatorial government amounts to a co-operative 
of producers exercising a local monopoly. In 1921 Mexico 
produced nearly go per cent of the world supply of sisal and 
go per cent of the United States purchases. The war stimu- 
lated price, from § cents a pound in 1915 to 23 cents in 
1917. In 1915 the government established a control com- 
bination, the Reguladora, endowed with the exclusive right 
to buy sisal from the producers, to control the foreign mar- 
ket, and to finance itself by loans secured through a lien 
upon the commodity. 

The increase of prices brought other sources of supply 
into being. It was found that British East Africa and the 
Netherland East Indies will produce sisal of better quality 
at a lower labor cost. Technical improvements led to in- 
creased production in Yucatan itself. Under this competi- 
tion the Reguladora and its American financial backers ac- 
cumulated a surplus of 540,000 bales—a year’s supply for 
the United States—the Reguladora went into bankruptcy, 
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and the f.o.b. price on sisal at Progreso dropped to 2 2 cents 
per pound. 

Subsequent controls have been tried; but the joint effect 
of price movements and of controls has been a tremendous 
increase in planting and production in East Africa and the 
Dutch East Indies. In 1901 the Mexican production was 
100 per cent of the world total; in 1915, 87 per cent; in 
1929, 44 per cent. The United States’ imports from the 
new areas increased from § per cent of its consumption in 
1920 to 35 per cent in 1930. Meanwhile the increased pro- 
duction and declining sales in Yucatan caused an increase in 
Mexico of unsold stocks from 164,000 bales in January, 
1928, to 286,738 bales in August, 1930. Shipments con- 
tinued to decline; in 1930 the shipments to the United 
States were 56 per cent below those of 1928; in 1931 they 
were still declining. Meantime shipments of sisal from 
Sumatra and Cuba increased, and the export of hemp from 
Manila remained steady. 

Through painful experience, Yucatan has learned that 
attempts to bolster up the price of a commodity over which 
one no longer has a monopoly are doomed to failure. Now, 
with the situation aggravated by the surplus resulting from 
artificial stimulus, Yucatan is endeavoring to restrict stocks 
by acreage reduction, and by limiting weekly deliveries of 
each planter during 1931 to 80 per cent of his deliveries in 
1929. 

The same unhappy ending occurs in the story of the ef- 
forts to “control” the price of Cuban sugar. The “dance of 
the millions” of 1920 gave way to a decline which, under 
the pressure of increasing production of European beet and 
Cuban cane sugar, sank in 1925 to figures below cost. For a 
time Cuba tried restriction. In 1926 she reduced her crop 
by 10 per cent. In 1926-27 a limitation to 4% million tons, 
plus the decrease in the crop elsewhere occasioned by bad 
weather, was favorable to prices. Still consumption did not 
increase, and Cuba reduced her crop to 4 million tons. Mean- 
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while production in other parts of the world, including 
duty-free supplies to the United States of American beet 
sugar and Hawaiian, Philippine, and Porto Rican cane, 
continued to increase, and New York prices correspondingly 
declined. The American mills in Cuba, the most efficient 
producers, came out against a quota restriction which 
worked in favor of the weaker producers, the control of 
marketing was abandoned, and the price of Cuban sugar 
declined to a ruinous level. In 1927 Tarafa, a Cuban, tried 
to get the sugar-producing countries to agree to a world 
limitation of production on a quota basis. His efforts were 
fruitless; one consequence was that while Cuba was pro- 
ducing one million tons less than in the previous year, the 
world production was half a million tons more than in 
1924-25. 

Then Cuba adopted a single-seller plan, through the 
creation of the Co-operative Export Agency, whose pur- 
pose was to maintain uniformity in the proportion of each 
mill’s output sold. Since this diminished the willingness of 
banks and merchant houses to lend on sugar stocks or sale of 
sugar, the mills, notably those which were Cuban-owned, 
had to be financed by new methods at higher rates. Surplus 
stocks accumulated in the hands of the Export Agency, 
and as the financing difficulties of the mills and the accumv- 
lated stocks held by the agency were visible to all the world, 
buyers held off and business came to a standstill, while the 
mills continued to bring in every day their utmost possible 
production. The situation collapsed, as it was bound to, and 
the Agency was dissolved. 

Since then world production of sugar has outrun con- 
sumption to such an extent that the “sugar crisis” seems in- 
capable of solution. Certainly it cannot be solved on strictly 
national lines, as Mr. Chadbourne realized when, in Febru- 
ary, 1931, he secured the agreement of seven countries, 
producing about 45 per cent of the world sugar output, to 
restrict their exports for five years under an organized pian 
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of acreage reduction. Such efforts along international lines, 
which have been also attempted with rubber under the 
Stevenson plan, do not fall within the scope of this article; 
the pertinence of the analogy of Cuban sugar lies in the 
earlier efforts of Cuba to control artificially, on a national 
basis, a commodity which it did not monopolize and which 
flowed into an international market. The dismal results are 
comparable with those we are now witnessing of the 
manipulation of the wheat and cotton markets in America. 

Congress might have taken a lesson from the fate of 
Greek currants, Yucatan sisal, and Cuban sugar under plans 
of artificial national control; but the debates give no evi- 
dence of an attempt to do this. Certain confused references 
to national plans elsewhere (notably one commenting on 
the “success” of Brazilian control of coffee) indicate that 
where Congress did take cognizance of the “control” ex- 
periments of other countries, it failed to note the differen- 
tiating features of those plans from the “stabilization” 
operations of the Federal Farm Board. Notable examples 
are those of Brazilian coffee and Japanese silk, products 
which dominate the economy of their respective countries 
and are therefore not comparable with American wheat and 
cotton. In addition, the cardinal features of the Brazilian 
and Japanese plans are different from the one adopted by 
the American Congress. 

In Brazil coffee is the principal export as well as the 
dominant product, amounting to considerably more than 
half of the total exports. Taxation upon it constitutes the 
main revenue of the coffee-growing Brazilian states, and 
for these reasons coffee is in politics and politics in coffee. In 
1909 Brazil furnished 70 per cent of the world coffee 
supply. Plantings increased, though the average “lag” of 
five years between planting and bearing postponed the im- 
mediate effects of expansion. When the increase became 
visible, and production outside of Brazil also increased, this 
bore down the market price, at the same time that labor 
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costs were rising. The government then decided to under- 
take coffee “valorization.” The state of Sao Paulo, assisted 
by Hermann Sielcken, the coffee king, at that time made 
the first attempt, whereby a group of bankers made a loan 
under such conditions that the risk of coffee purchases fell 
upon the government. Withholding of stocks from the 
New York market increased the price to such an extent that 
diplomatic protests led to the disbandment of the Sao Paulo 
committee. 

A second valorization scheme, adopted during the war, 
was based on loans to planters and purchases by the state to 
maintain prices. Prices did not rise, and huge stores of coffee 
were accumulated. The reopening of European markets and 
a severe frost in Sao Paulo saved the situation. When in- 
creased production inevitably lowered prices, the federal 
government of Brazil made a short-lived effort to keep 
coffee off the market by buying it with loans and with an 
issue of paper. From this evolved the “Coffee Defense” 
scheme of 1922, which created a council endowed with 
power to grant loans to planters on the guarantee of de- 
posited coffee, to purchase coffee for temporary relief of 
the market, and to promulgate information. A fund of 
$165,000,000 was put at the disposal of the council to be 
drawn from the profits received from the sale of stocks, 
from state contributions, from credit transactions, and 
from the issue of paper currency. The valorization was to 
consist in the storing of coffee in the interior and the limit- 
ing of the daily receipts at the exporting centres of Rio and 
Santos. The risk of the plan, therefore, fell on the planters. 
The government limited its own risk by lending only on a 
safe percentage of the coffee stored. 

In 1924 Sao Paulo created the Institute for Permanent 
Defense of Coffee, which likewise regulated releases from 
warehouses and loans to planters. The export tax of 55 cents 
per bag supplied the necessary funds and was kept strictly 
separate from the general funds of the state. A foreign 
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loan was negotiated, guaranteed by the state transportation 
tax; gradually other Brazilian states came into the scheme. 
As to the measure of success achieved opinion is not unani- 
mous, but it is evident that a product which makes a virtual 
monoculture and also provides the bulk of the world supply, 
is in a different case from American wheat and cotton. 
Nevertheless, there is a flaw even in the Brazilian experi- 
ment, for this “control” of production and price, which is 
just now making itself felt, seems to be stimulating plant- 
ing elsewhere, and that in turn eventually bears down the 
price by which the new planting was stimulated. 

As with coffee in Brazil, so with silk, Japan’s leading ex- 
port commodity. Government regulation began in 18496, at 
first limiting itself to improving the production and market- 
ing of the commodity. The effect of the war was so serious 
that the government, which assisted in the “pegging” of 
prices, in 1915 made advances to the trade to cover losses. 
In 1920 new credits were granted by a government-con- 
trolled bank to protect both reelers and sericulturists against 
losses, and again in 1926. In 1929 a new depression began 
in the industry, and the government passed the “silk price 
indemnity law,” which, by guaranteeing banks against 
losses on silk advances to the amount of 30 million yen, was 
intended to give artificial support to prices. In March, 
1930, banking credits, covered by the government’s 30 mil- 
lion yen guarantee, were arranged in the amount of 106 
million yen, and in the face of continued depression, the 
government extended the maturity of its advances and in- 
creased their amount. By last October the government was 
facing a total loss of the full 30 million yen. 

Such are the results of the experiences which Congress 
might have meditated before launching the “stabilization” 
operations. There is no evidence of such meditation; the 
mythology of Genesis supplied more hopeful precedents for 
the wishful thinking of Congress, and references to the 
“stabilization” accomplished by a benevolent Pharaoh and 
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a masterful Joseph dot the pages of the Record. This prece- 
dent is unfortunately not helpful. There are, to be sure, 
dreamers enough, but dream-reading is a lost art, and in 
these skeptical times divination has no accepted prac- 
titioners. 

Congress faced a real problem—the economic inequality 
of the farmer. That inequality has two causes. The first js 
the disadvantage resulting to the farmer from the tariff 
subsidy to manufacturers. Protected by a high tariff, 
American manufacturers are able to raise prices to the do- 
mestic market; and the farmers have to buy their goods at 
the stimulated price. One natural answer to the farmers’ 
demands for “economic equality” would be to withdraw the 
tariff privilege from the manufacturers. But few public 
men have stomach for that fight. 

On the contrary, they would meet one evil with another, 
as is evidenced in this declaration of Senator Capper: “It is 
sophistry to proclaim that ‘Pass a special privilege around 
and it is not a special privilege.’ Pass it to all the world and 
the remark is true. But inside the country, if industry and 
labor and commerce and finance and manufacturing are to 
have a protected market, agriculture can have a protected 
market also without destroying the general prosperity that 
goes with the American standard of living. It will only 
share in the general prosperity.” Unhappily for this “shar- 
ing prosperity” theory, agricultural producers with a large 
exportable surplus war with each other for the domestic 
market, so that the domestic price falls to the level of the 
world price. 

The second cause of agricultural distress is an internal 
cause—the failure of agriculture to keep pace with indus- 
try by abandoning its uneconomic, if picturesque, indi- 
vidualism for “industrialized” production. Capital, seeking 
new outlets everywhere, is beginning to go into agriculture, 
transforming it from “farming” into a business, with the 
usual technological results. The farms, half handicraft and 
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half industrialized, must undergo the inevitable difficulties 
of transition. When the emergency is grave and the group 
large, the solution is not to permit the temporary survival of 
the least efficient producers through a facile benevolence, 
but to eliminate the least efficient and effect their transition 
into other occupations as painlessly as possible. If your tax- 
payers will bear the burden you may take some of their 
money and pay it to the producers of wheat or cotton as a 
subsidy, non-returnable loan, “adjusted compensation,” un- 
secured loans through financially irresponsible corporations, 
“stabilization’””—one can cover the loss with an infinity of 
names! Most of the plans so far proposed for farmers’ relief 
would only aggravate the situation by stimulating produc- 
tion. 

Artificial controls may have a rightful place in a state 
which exists not only to regulate and discipline but to direct 
and co-ordinate the activities of a complex society. But 
there is nothing in common between the social planning 
which presupposes years of preparation and a comprehen- 
sive knowledge, and the “plans,” spontaneously generated 
by political combustion in Congress, which were designed to 
cure and destined to kill. 

The solution of our agricultural problem—if one can 
speak of “solutions” in this complex world—must follow 
an economic analysis of the two causes of that distress just 
mentioned. That is an economist’s task. Congress attempted 
to solve the problem with a quack remedy of “stabiliza- 
tion,” which eradicated neither cause, imposed an enormous 
burden on the taxpayers, and left the “economic inequality” 
of the farmers in a more grievous state than ever. 








TWO POEMS 
By FRANCES FROST 


THIS ONE DAY 


RYING to find the moment of our death, 
Trying to fill our lungs with the final breath 
Of bright air, frenzied, we go rushing on 
Into the sunset, into the starry dawn. 


And meanwhile, crying, “Love!” we try to break 
Flesh to a harvest for our mortal sake, 

Admitting thereby man’s impermanence, 
Erecting thereby man’s most frail defense 
Against his perishing. And we must hurry 

Over the earth, nor go as the tender, furry 
Creatures, slowly, with intimate delight 

In fern and hawkweed, thistle and the slight 
Shadow of blossoms! 





Must we always turn 
From meadows where the leaf-prints sharply burn 
On a moving sun, from wind stung wet with rain, 
From grasses where no human flesh has lain 
These many years? Oh, can we never stand 
Dreaming of quietness, and.touch a hand, 
And watch the night and the monstrous worlds blown over 
The tall, dark-breasted hills, the bending clover? 


Trying to find 

Swiftness for feet and questions for the mind 

And words for the fragile throat, we will go on, 
While earth swings slowly into the dusk and dawn, 
And never see 

The passion of earth or know that this one day 

Is our brief span of immortality! 











TWO POEMS 
ABANDONED HILLS 


HE hollows of these hills are empty now. 

Here where the grasses, short, sweet at the root, 
Slanted by wind, pull at the quickened earth, 
Here where the mosses cover with intricate blossoms 
The blunt rocks rising darkly out of the hills, 
There is no woman to come with a heavy tread 


And bend her body over the body of earth. 


Morning here is a yellow wind and hot 
Deliberate light. Morning in hills is the wet 
Scent of pine woods after a night of rain, 

And clover buds in the grass, and chicory 
Climbing the slopes with tall blue blossoming. 


There is no woman now to turn from a man 
Giving his strength to meadows where the wind 
Blows the long grass down before his scythe; 
There is no woman to leave a shadowy door 

And walk into the sunlight heavily, 

Slowly and tenderly, bearing within her flesh 
The seed of an April sowing. 


Sun, press down upon the empty hollows 
The weight of yellow fire. 
Sun, do you hear the abandoned hollows crying: 
Fill us with life? 
They are crying with emptiness that once were filled: 
Cover again the body of earth 
With the body of woman. 
Let a woman come and lie upon this grass, 
Let a woman lie in the clover, in the sun, 
Let a woman take from the warm dark strength of earth 
Strength for her dream and strength for her clean flesh 
moving 
Slowly, like earth, into the hour of pain. 
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Sun, do you hear the empty hollows crying: 
Shatter our silence with the throats of children 
Coming again to play among the hills, 
Laughing the mornings up the windy sky, 
Laughing the afternoons to dusk and sleep? 
Sun, do you hear the hungry hollows crying: 
F ‘ll us once more with tall bronzed children, dreaming 
T heir troubled dreams of love and of that wild sowing 
By whose frail harvest we shall be filled again? 


Sun, press down upon the crying hollows 

The weight of yellow fire. 

The hollows are empty under the blowing sky: 
There is no woman to come with a heavy tread 
And bend her body over the body of earth. 
There are no children to laugh across the hills, 
There are no children to dream upon the slopes. 
In the mornings and afternoons, the hollows lie 
Abandoned and lonely under the yellow wind. 
The hollows lie abandoned when the earth 
Settles, like a boulder, into night. 











IMPRESSIONS FROM A RUSSIAN 
NOTEBOOK 


By JULIAN S. HUXLEY 


O put yourself into the proper frame of mind for 
understanding the extraordinary phenomenon of 
the new Russia, you must capture something of the 
general Russian atmosphere. It is no good viewing 
everything Russian through your own imported atmos- 
phere, for that merely acts as a distorting lens to the facts. 
Just as it is hopeless to try to understand and deal with, say, 
central Africa without stepping out of the atmosphere of 
competitive progress, commercialism, Christianity, and 
Public School tradition into the local atmosphere of tribal- 
ism, ancestor worship, magic, and clan ownership, so it is 
hopeless for the visitor to Russia without attempting to dis- 
card some of his “bourgeois” ideas about democracy, reli- 
gion, and traditional morality, his romantic individualism, 
his class feelings, his judgments of what constitutes success, 
to get any idea of the Russian attitude towards the atmos- 
phere in which the Russians live immersed. It is in part due 
to the abstract principles which have set their great experi- 
ment in motion, in part the result of the new organization 
thus set up. In what follows I shall try to reproduce some- 
thing of this unfamiliar Russian atmosphere. On entering 
the country it is at first hard for foreigners to remember the 
existence of what is, to us, an inverted class consciousness, 
and hard to appreciate its far-reaching influence. But it is 
there. During our recent visit to Russia, my wife and I were 
several times asked “Are you workers?” and our interroga- 
tors seemed to find it difficult to understand why anyone but 
good proletarians should be granted facilities to travel in 
Russia. In the West of America, equalitarian democracy 
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has led everybody to think himself individually as good as 


anyone else—and indeed rather better. In Russia, the new 
spirit is the spirit of an emancipated class. 

Here is a good example of the changed spirit. We are 
aboard the river steamer between Ryazan and Moscow, on 
a restful thirty-six-hour journey up the winding Oka and 
then its tributary, the Moscow River. There are no tourists 
on this boat: only peasants travelling cheaply to market, 
men coming to find work in Moscow, office-workers return- 
ing from their holiday. Among the couple of hundred pas- 
sengers, we are the only foreigners, tempted aboard by a 
Russian friend who has had business in Ryazan and wants 
to show us the beauties of the river, with glimpses of inti- 
mate Russian life, the old towns, the fairy-story monasteries 
on its banks. 

She knows the Captain, and through her we, too, are 
allowed access to the top deck, from which the ordinary run 
of passengers is barred. The hot afternoon is passing into 
evening: after a siesta, we come up again to the top deck. 
Forward is a group of figures on a hatch. The centre of the 
group is the Captain, trim in his white ducks, but with 
collar and jacket unbuttoned in deference to the heat. The 
others are members of the crew, comfortably sitting or 
sprawling around, but all armed with pencil and notebook. 
It is part of the Captain’s job to give instruction to his crew; 
and this was a lesson in navigation methods. Never, as- 
suredly, was lesson more pleasantly informal; but from the 
faces of the men it was clear that they were keen to learn 
all they could. 

Then there is the attitude which springs from living ina 
communist society. Communism in practice in Russia may 
have fallen short of some of its principles—as when differ- 
ential wage-rates are officially introduced for different cate- 
gories of skilled and unskilled labor. Or it may not have 
been in existence long enough to have achieved certain de- 
velopments which could only arise in late stages of its 
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growth—such as, for instance, the attainment of a classless 
society through the medium of the class war and the strict 
disciplining of the minds of the rising generation. None the 
less, Russian society, in spite of its present economic and 
social inequalities, and its employment of force and repres- 
sion in government, is of a quite distinctive type, and we 
may as well use the official label for the type and call it 
communist. 

There seem to me to be observable two chief effects of 
living in this communist society. One is a new attitude of 
the working classes; the other is a tendency to collective liv- 
ing, collective working, collective playing, and even collec- 
tive thinking. 

This emphasis on the collective rather than on the indi- 
vidual side of existence is in part due also to the difficult 
material conditions of the country. The intense housing 
shortage makes privacy all but impossible. Even in the 
modern workers’ dwellings, each apartment, usually de- 
signed with two rooms and a kitchenette, is now generally 
split up to provide accommodation for two families instead 
of one. Again, in the almost complete absence of anything 
in the nature of cafés, people are more restricted than with 
us to their official clubs. And until mass production has 
given everybody a car, individualist picnicking is difficult, 
and people must fall back more, for their open-air diver- 
sions, on the regulation parks, athletic grounds, and bathing 
places. 

But behind all such contributory causes lies a deliberately 
collective spirit. Every new block of workers’ dwellings has 
its communal restaurant. Every factory has its creche where 
the women workers’ children are looked after together. 
Later, when they reach the kindergarten age, the children 
are sent away from their parents for from one to three 
months into the country, there to imbibe during their most 
formative period a tradition of living a communal life. Still 
later they will mostly belong to the Pioneers (the com- 
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munist counterpart to Boy Scouts and Campfire Girls) and 
will once more be removed, in the summer for long stretches 
at a time, from the individualistic influences of home. And 
when they are adult, the influence of the workers’ clubs and 
athletic associations will make itself felt in the same direc- 
tion. To take but one example, the vogue of physical cul- 
ture (“Physkultura,” as the modern Russian jargon of the 
compound word has it), with its emphasis on drill and exer- 
cises in common, makes for an effect of mass psychology. 

Here I may record an actual scene. One evening I was 
returning to my hotel by tram, when we were held up by a 
procession. It consisted of men and women, lads and girls, 
in their “Physkultura” costume, which consists of nothing 
but shoes, trunks, and a vest. Bare-headed and bare-limbed, 
eight abreast, they marched up the main street of Moscow, 
often breaking into song. The parade went on and on, for 
some twenty minutes all told. I later discovered that this 
was one contingent returning from a large physical culture 
demonstration that had been addressed by Stalin himself in 
the Red Square. It certainly was an impressive sight. 

Here the passion for physical culture had been combined 
with another trait very noticeable in Russia—the passion 
for demonstrations, in which thousands of people, as- 
sembled for a common purpose, have their feelings played 
on by oratory until collective enthusiasm is engendered and 
raised to a high pitch. Every big city has some public place 
such as the Red Square in Moscow, where this form of col- 
lectivism regularly manifests itself. However, it is not only 
such large-scale demonstrations that must be reckoned with. 
You are always running across small processions, headed by 
the inevitable banner with a slogan, “demonstrating” in 
their own small way about this or that. These are the col- 
lective cells out of which the huge bodies of the big demon- 
strations are compounded. 

The vogue for sport and exercise is deliberately en- 
couraged by the powers that be, and it is making a great 
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difference to health, enjoyment, and general outlook. Foot- 
ball is being played in villages all over the country. The 
Pioneers lead an even more strenuous life than our Boy 
Scouts (I met one boy of fifteen who had been on a march 
of twenty miles, barefoot too). The movement is almost as 
strong among women as among men. 

There are over ninety sports grounds in Moscow. At the 
> largest of these, I witnessed an important soccer match, and 
# other athletic events; if most of the performances were not 
> quite up to Western standards, there were one or two excel- 
lent ones, and the enthusiasm was unbounded. 

The collectivization of amusement is another feature of 
the situation. It is not merely that the Russians take their 
' pleasures gregariously. Coney Island or Hampstead Heath 

ona Bank Holiday far outdoes any Russian resort in crowds. 
But there is an attempt there to organize the amusements 
with the collectivist idea in mind. 

The biggest park in Moscow is called “the Park of Cul- 
ture and Rest.” At the far end is the Rest section, with 
abundance of deck-chairs, and little open-air libraries at 
which you may borrow books. Nearer the city, there are 
sideshows, restaurants, theatres, cinemas. There is a band- 
stand, surrounded with huge billboards on which are 
painted propaganda cartoons. There is an exhibition of 
machinery. There are courts for volley ball, open-air gym- 
nastic apparatus, places where the novice can be instructed 
in fencing, bayonet practice, athletics (the coaches all giv- 
ing their time voluntarily). 

Community singing is always going on in two or three 
places, very efficiently run by young women. And com- 
munity dancing is also much in vogue. Every day there are 
small dancing circles, but sometimes the big central square 
is given over to this. The band plays the tune; the con- 
ductor, through a microphone, explains the dance and tells 
those who want to take part to form a circle; then the in- 
structors—a dozen pairs of young girls—demonstrate the 
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dance; the public try the steps, first slowly, then faster; ang 
finally they dance for some ten minutes, then begin op 
another set of steps. Our party happened to be there on an 
evening of this sort, and insisted on joining in the fun. And 
all of us, from medical students to Harley Street specialists 
and scientific professors, experienced a real exhilaration 
from our brief immersion in this organized mass activity 
shared with four or five hundred other human beings. They 
also play some kind of organized parlor game in the Park, 
but I could not discover just what it was, save that it seemed 
a little like “Twenty Questions.” 

Almost every day the central square is the seat of a differ- 
ent activity. Once I saw a big demonstration of physical 
exercises by boys and girls; once a parade of trained Alsa- 
tian dogs; and once there was an enormous anti-gas demon- 
stration, staged as a mimic gas attack from the air. Five 
airplanes came across from the airdrome: mimic bombs 
were exploded all over the Park, scaring up a protesting 
flock of rooks. Men and women lay down pretending to be 
casualties. Fire engines and ambulances with all the person- 
nel in gas masks drove up and rescued the “casualties.” 
Handcarts which sprayed anti-gas chemicals were wheeled 
up and down. To add as much verisimilitude as possible, the 
men with the “bombs” would often throw them right up 
against the crowd, which hastily scattered before the explo- 
sion could take place; and the fire engines were deliberately 
driven through the masses of people, ringing their bells and 
hooting. I do not know whether all this was Culture or 
Rest, but it certainly proved a very popular spectacle. 

I should like to mention an incident I saw at one of the 
small state collective farms near Moscow. We were kept 
waiting for a time before someone in authority could be 
found. When he appeared, he apologized, explaining that 
they were having an executive meeting that morning. Later 
we passed through the room where the meeting was being 
held. It consisted of various of the farm-workers, men and 
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women, who had been elected by their fellows to the execu- 
tive; and they were discussing plans for improving produc- 
tion. 

Another feature of the prevailing atmosphere which the 
visitor must remember if he is not to pass hasty and super- 
ficial judgments is this—that in many ways Russia regards 
herself as being in a state of war, or at least under semi- 
martial conditions. In view of the bellicose utterances of 
prominent anti-Russians the world over, the depth of the 
anti-Bolshevik feeling in every important capitalist coun- 
try, and other facts, we can at least understand the martial 
feeling, even if we lament its persistence. 

On the Moscow River we had a reminder of the exist- 
ence of these semi-martial conditions. Our little steamer, 
crowded with cheerful country folk, was puffing upstream 
through the most idyllic scenery. Nothing could have been 
more peaceful. Round a bend we came in sight of a railway 
bridge across the river; and at once the order was given that 


all passengers must go below. Apparently in the days of 
civil war steamers had been fired at from the bridges. This 
regulation was one survival from those times: another was 
the presence of a sentry with fixed bayonet parading the 
bridge. 

One has to get used to sentries with bayonets in Russia. 
They are posted at the gates of most factories, and even out- 
side the civil airdrome of Moscow. Yet this appears to be 
more of a gesture than a necessity; it is a reminder that the 
country is still regarded as in a state of war, and is not, it 
would seem, the outcome of any actual disorder or dis- 
content. 

Now, let me pick at random from my notebook. One 
morning, a few of us visited a Moscow court of law. It is a 
People’s Court, a court of first instance, like a municipal 
police court, but of much wider jurisdiction. An adjourned 
case was about to come on of a man had up for throwing 
his wife out of the window: his defense, it appeared, was 
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that she was so hysterical that he could stand it no longer, 
We asked, through our interpreter, if something of the sys. 
tem could be explained to us. The court promptly ad- 
journed, and we were ushered into a back room to meet the 
Bench. This consisted of the magistrate and two assistants, 
The magistrate was a young man of about thirty, singularly 
attractive and intelligent-looking. He had been elected to 
his position by the workers in a local factory. His term lasts 
for a year, but he can then be re-elected. The assistants are 
also elected, but only for a fortnight at a time. These two 
were a middle-aged woman, with a kerchief round her 
head, and an elderly man. The assistants receive the same 
pay as workers in a factory, the magistrate about double. 

We asked him whether he had any previous legal train- 
ing. He answered no. There are special courses for magis- 
trates, but in general one trusts one’s “class intuition.” 
However, a representative of the next higher or District 
Court attends the People’s Court to watch and if necessary 
advise. And there is a right of appeal to the higher courts. 

We asked about the delays of the law. He said that cases 
rarely waited more than eight or ten days before coming up 
for trial, usually three or four only; cases in his court were 
often settled the day they came up, and seldom took more 
than two or three days. Although murder (for which the 
maximum penalty is ten years’ imprisonment) came within 
his jurisdiction, complex cases such as a financial issue be- 
tween two factories went at once to the District Courts. 

I do not know if many Russian magistrates are of the 
type of this young man. If they are, we agreed that we 
would not mind much being tried according to “class intui- 
tion” instead of by more ordinary procedure. But this is a 
large if. 

Russia is a transition between a mediaeval past and a 
communist future, a compromise between a chaos and a 
plan, a mixture of expediency and principle. Over and over 
again you see evidences of this hybridity. There is compro- 
mise in regard to religion. The government and the com- 
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munist party are, as everyone knows, officially hostile to 
religion. Anti-religious societies exist with official encour- 
agement; there are anti-God museums paid for by the state 
in a number of large towns. You can even buy anti-God 
| playing cards. We saw one old church in a small manufac- 
> turing town being used as a factory restaurant. From the 


" river we saw a monastery, stripped of its surmounting 


' crosses, serving as a reformatory for criminals (which did 
not deter an old peasant woman on the boat from crossing 
herself devoutly as we passed it). In the first Russian talkie, 
“A Pass to Life,” is shown another monastery turned into 
a workshop and school for the reclamation of some of the 
hordes of ragged children that were such a problem for 
several years. These, by the way, have now almost disap- 
peared; I counted myself lucky to get a snapshot of one in 
a Moscow street, contrasting forcibly with the traffic con- 
trol light signals in the background. Many other church 
buildings are now museums, clubs, meeting-halls, and so on. 
Yet plenty of them still serve their original purpose. For 
instance, a church close to our hotel in Leningrad was 
packed one day with worshippers, including a fair sprin- 
kling of younger people, with a number of priests officiat- 
ing in full canonicals. 

Then there is compromise in the realm of art and ideas. 
Let me describe what we saw at the end of an evening of 
opera at the Stanislavsky Theatre in Moscow. It was the 
finale of Tschaikovsky’s “Eugen Onegin.” Tanya had 
fallen in love, had sung her all-night soliloquy, had told her 
love—only to be repulsed. Onegin had flirted with the girl 
whom his friend loved, had been challenged, had killed his 
friend in a duel. Tanya had married the old nobleman. The 
old nobleman had melodiously declaimed to Onegin all that 
his newfound happiness meant to him; yet Onegin had 
forced his way into Tanya’s room and made love to her. She 
loved him still, but virtue triumphed; and the curtain had 
just fallen on his foiled despair. 

The audience was in raptures; four times the curtain was 
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raised, and the leading singers had bowed with bored 
hauteur; and still the enthusiasts were crowding up towards 
the orchestra and clapping for more. 

Could this be Russia, Soviet Russia in the third year of 
the Five Year Plan? For never was there a more idealis- 
tically romantic libretto than Pushkin’s story of aristocratic 
life a century ago, never more melodiously bourgeois music. 
Yet here was a Moscow audience crowding the theatre, 
drinking it in, asking for more. Of course, if one wished to 
remind oneself that this was Russia, a glance round at the 
audience sufficed. Here and there a rather pathetic attempt 
at smartness, but for the most part the girls in plain white 
sleeveless dresses, the men coatless, in cotton shirts open at 
the neck. Some of the girls were bare-legged; and a hand- 
some man just behind us was in trousers and a sleeveless 
vest. They seemed a contented, cheerful crowd, simple and 
very orderly, and eager to catch every note. There were very 
few old or even middle-aged people. 

At present, authority in Russia does not concern itself 
much with art save in so far as it is connected with ideas. 
Architecture is in general of a modernist type, partly be- 
cause this is constructionally cheap and simple, partly as a 
gesture of breaking with the past. But the designs are often 
dull and second-rate compared with those of modern 
French, German, or American buildings. 

In regard to furniture and decoration, on the other hand, 
there has apparently been no official guidance or control, 
with the result that the worst excesses of untrained taste are 
prevalent. The government, for lack of taking thought, 
would here seem to have missed a real opportunity; for 
with its immense powers of propaganda and influence, a 
lead from above would have been decisive. 

With the cinema, matters are different. Everyone knows 
that since the war Russia has set a new standard of excel- 
lence, both in technique and artistic ideals, to the film world. 
Yet even here there are queer contrasts. The new level has 
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been reached in a few great films. But these are not nearly 
enough to satisfy public demand, and in point of actual fact 
many, perhaps most, cinema theatres in Russia to-day are 
showing American films, usually of low quality because 
they cannot afford to pay for the best ones. 

Revolutionary Russia is a country of museums, and it is 
interesting to see the crowds of workers filing through the 
Hermitage and other art galleries. But the “ideological” 
motive is strong here. Perhaps the majority of the visitors 
come in organized parties, conducted by a guide; and the 
guides’ explanations, though not directly propagandist, are, 
of course, all adapted to communist philosophy. In litera- 
ture, a strong control is exerted by all the printing presses 
being under the state. So far as a visitor can judge from 
careful inquiry, much good work is being turned out within 
the fairly wide limits prescribed by this control, but also a 
great deal of second-rate stuff is published because of its 
“Gdeological content” or its propaganda value, with little 
reference to its literary merit. 

In the theatre, most of the modern productions must 
have this communist bias of ideas if they are to be staged. 
We saw a popular comedy called “The West is Nervous” in 
the theatre of the Park of Culture and Rest, which, while 
it was most cleverly staged and acted, and had some excel- 
lent situations, was largely vitiated as a play by its over- 
obvious propaganda and the constant insertion of long and 
tendential political discussions into the dialogue. On the 
other hand, the prestige of the old, especially in Opera, is 
so great that it is allowed to continue, though doubtless with 
much heartburning on the part of the real purists of com- 
munist orthodoxy. The scene I have described at the close 
of “Eugen Onegin” shows what a safety-valve for the ro- 
mantic emotions is thus happily provided. 

At the moment, the attitude towards art in Russia would 
appear to be determined by a number of curiously contra- 
dictory attitudes. There is a strong puritanical feeling (the 
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frequent companion of fanaticism or crusading zeal) 
among enthusiastic communists. There is a feeling that art 
is a bourgeois playing, and yet that it is extremely educative, 
Orthodox Marxist philosophy, on the other hand, implies 
that art has a valuable function to play in the state, but that 
great art will not arise except when the artist feels himself 
in a vital relation with society; so that the best brains in the 
party think that the government has a duty to perform in 
trying to build a type of society which shall stimulate art, 
and establish this vital relation between the artist and the 
community. And finally there are the numerous second-best 
brains that see in art only a toy or else a means of putting an 
idea across, and are doing their best to turn art into propa- 
ganda. The result is at the moment somewhat chaotic, 
though certainly not more so than in other Western coun- 
tries. But perhaps one day, when the economic rigors of 
the present are past, a new and distinctive art will be born 
in Russia. 

Another compromise is the existence of the private mar- 
ket. Ideally, the distribution of goods in Russia ought to be 
undertaken by large-scale trading organizations controlled 
or regulated by the state. The best-known of these are the 
Co-operatives, but of late years an increasing number of 
others have grown up for dealing in various special com- 
modities. 

But this has not, as a matter of fact, sufficed, especially as 
regards foodstuffs. So long as collective farming was not 
general, individual peasants would wish to sell their goods 
in the open market. And so long as the supply of food was 
inadequate to the demand, it would often be to the interest 
of individuals who could buy rationed foodstuffs at standard 
cheap rates in the Co-operatives to take their rations and 
sell them at much higher prices in the open market. 

Accordingly, the early trains into Moscow are crowded 
with peasant women bringing in a few gallons of milk to 
sell. They may have to spend a couple of hours each way 
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getting in and out; but what is time to an old-style Russian 
peasant! So long as there is a milk shortage, this will con- 
tinue. It will stop only when there are sufficient state and 
collective dairy farms near the city, properly equipped with 
motor transport, which can bring in such large quantities of 
milk at standard rates that petty profiteering by individuals 
will no longer pay. 

And the government has to sanction the existence of open 
markets. One morning I visited the biggest of those in Mos- 
cow, in Arbat Square. (One is, by the way, always being 
told that foreign visitors are not allowed to see anything but 
what officialdom wants them to see. In point of fact, how- 
ever, the visitor is as free to ramble about Moscow as he 
would be to ramble about London. I went by myself on a 
tram, and wandered freely about the market, taking pic- 
tures with a cinema camera, without any interference.) It 
must be confessed that it was rather unattractive. Rather 
dingy rows of stalls, with narrow passages between; beyond, 
men and women squatting in front of the produce they had 
brought—here eggs, there vegetables, here again potatoes; 
a few carts belonging to kulaks, laden with vegetables; a 
row of cobblers; a few flower-sellers. 

The most interesting part, however, was an open space 
where the vendors were not peasants, and were walking 
about offering some very small quantity of food for sale. A 
big-built factory worker was holding out about a pound of 
raw meat, half unwrapped from its covering of old news- 
paper; a neatly dressed woman, probably a typist in some 
office, had three eggs, which she proffered in her open 
handbag; an old man was trying to sell two small dried fish; 
another woman had half a pound of butter. These were city 
workers who, having bought their supplies at the Co-opera- 
tives on their ration cards, were now trying to get money for 
some luxury by selling therm in the open market, where they 


could get four or five times as much as what they paid for 
them. 
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Often the compromise is simply between what the au- 
thorities would like to do and what they can afford to do, 
For instance, wanting to make the best use of my time while 
unavoidably detained in Moscow for some days, I made ap- 
plication to be shown a factory. As I could spare only , 
morning, it had to be near the centre of town, and I presume 
it was for this reason that I was sent, with an interpreter, to 
the “Red Rose” textile factory. For although this deals, and 
deals pretty efficiently, with higher quality textile goods, it 
is still housed in very shabby buildings and works mostly 
with pre-war machinery. It is, of course, the heavy indus- 
tries which receive preferential treatment at the moment. 
It will not be until after the completion of the Five Year 
Plan that a factory dealing with a light industry, and with 
somewhat of a “luxury” bias, can hope for much new capi- 
tal for reorganization. 

Just inside the door (which, as in most factories, was 
guarded by a sentry with fixed bayonet) was a strange object 
in the form of a huge bottle, about ten feet high, sur- 
mounted by a cork in the form of a drunkard’s head. In one 
side of it was a hole with jagged edges, simulating a break 
in the bottle. I asked why? and what? and was informed 
that this was the drunkards’ pay desk. On pay day, habitual 
drunkards, absentees, and shirkers do not receive their pay 
at the ordinary desk close by, but must get it from a special 
cashier ensconced within the bottle! This is certainly treat- 
ing your employees like schoolboys; but perhaps it is better 
to treat them like schoolboys rather than like mere cogs in 
a machine. 

In passing, the bottle was a reminder of another compro- 
mise in present-day Russia—the compromise over drink. In 
the early days of the revolution, the manufacture and sale 
of vodka was prohibited. But the sacrifice of revenue which 
this involved was so great that the prohibition was later 
cancelled. Since then, there has been witnessed the strange 
spectacle of the state, in the person of its alcohol-manufac- 
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turing organizations, zealously promoting the manufacture 
and sale of vodka, and, in the person of its Health Commis- 
sariat and those responsible for the efficiency of labor, con- 
ducting a campaign against intemperance. All one can say 
is that the situation is not nearly so ridiculous as in the 
United States, and that at least the profits from drink go to 
help the state, instead of being in large part diverted into 
private pockets. 

But to go back to the factory. The buildings were cer- 
tainly in a very poor state, and the accommodation for 
workers (they try to put up as many hands as possible, owing 
to the housing shortage in the city) very crowded. All the 
same, they had managed to provide the various facilities 
which are the due of the post-revolutionary proletarian. We 
walked through the restaurant. Crowded and noisy it was; 
but the workers were getting unlimited quantities of cab- 
bage soup and a big plate of meat, potatoes, and vegetable 
marrow for the absurdly low price of thirty-five kopeks 
(fourteen cents nominally, actually much less). Then there 
was a building converted into a club, with gymnasium 
(with rifles), reading room, military room (with gas masks, 
wall diagrams of bombs, and so on), a recreation room, a 
room for meetings, and both an indoor and an outdoor 
theatre. There was a créche for the babies of women work- 
ers, and a kindergarten for the children from four to seven, 
rather makeshift and primitive, but working all right, and 
staffed by very pleasant-looking and enthusiastic women 
and girls. There were hardly any children in the kinder- 
garten, because most of them had been sent away to a 
kindergarten in the country for the three summer months. 

Finally, I was taken to see the unmarried women’s quar- 
ters. Most of the workers were women, and I had noticed 
as I went round the mill that a large number of them were 
middle-aged or elderly, survivors from pre-revolutionary 
days, mostly a little sad-faced but resigned. Owing to lack 
of space the unmarried women could not be given separate 
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rooms, and they were housed in dormitories, on two entire 
floors of an old building, about fifty beds to each floor—the 
beds, very high, and I must say looking very comfortable, in 
rows. It was a strange sight. At the foot of each bed was g 
collection of trunks and huge wooden chests containing al] 
their owners’ possessions. A few of the women were sittin 
about, gossiping, or tidying up, or mending clothes. At the 
end of the room was the inevitable Red Corner with its por- 
trait of Lenin, its red draperies, its slogans, and there were a 
few tables and chairs and newspapers. Yet the great ma- 
jority of the beds had ikons at their head. 

We looked into the married people’s quarters, too—only 
one room per family. The room we saw was as crowded 
with enlargements of photographs, knickknacks, and cheap 
lace curtains as it would have been in an English factory 
town; and the middle-aged energetic woman was as apolo- 
getic about her not having quite tidied it up for the day as 
would have been her counterpart in a bourgeois country. 

Communist Russia is organized on lines quite alien to 
those of the rest of the world. In many respects the visitor 
must grow accustomed to standing, intellectually speaking, 
on his head; for many of the fundamental ideas of the 
country are opposed to all his preconceived thinking. Al- 
though the people he meets are, of course, just human 
beings, the precise expression of their feelings and thoughts 
is different from his own, partly because of inherent differ- 
ences in racial temperament, but mainly because the new 
conditions are generating a new outlook, are modifying the 
human type. And whether or no he agrees with the ideas 
behind the revolution or the policy employed in carrying 
them into effect, he must admit that in spite of all its diffi- 
culties communist Russia is a going concern, thoroughly 
alive, which has survived grave hardships in the past and is 
prepared to endure more for the realization of its Plan. 
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CHINA AND THE FOREIGN CHINESE 
By PEARL S. BUCK 


OME ten days ago, I paid a visit to an old friend of 
mine who lives down the lane. Madame Chen is a 
great-grandmother; she has an old brick house set 
in the midst of her fields, and she still stoutly with- 

stands the inevitable advance of the city, the new capital, 
within these walls of Nanking. Various city officials have 
tried to use Means to persuade her to sell her land for build- 
ing lots. One or two have succeeded in prying parts of it 
away by the application of force. But she does her best to 
hold together the acres which belonged to her dead hus- 
band’s family, and to which she came as a girl. I have not 
the heart to tell her it is a lost cause—for when she dies it 
will be but a few days before her land and the spreading old 
house will be sold to make way for city buildings of a for- 
eign style. 

We do not talk of such things when we meet. She tells 
me at length of the doings in her family, a large family of 
fifty and more persons gathered together under her roofs, 
and I sit and listen and take pleasure in all she says. We 
have known each other many years. 

The last time I went to see her she was obviously in a 
very ill temper, and I was discreet and talked of small 
things, and she smoked her water pipe after offering it to 
me courteously, as she always does although she knows I 
always refuse. After a while she burst forth, “I have been 
so distraught these three days that I have said I had better 
kill myself. I am too old! I ought to die!” 

I waited. She took a puff at her pipe, blew out the ash, 
filled the tiny bowl. Then she said, “That second son’s third 
daughter of mine wants to marry a foreigner!” 
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I gasped. “A foreigner? I did not know she knew any 
foreign men!” 

The old lady answered my obtuseness with considerable 
pettishness. “Oh, you know what I mean—I don’t mean q 
white man—I mean one of these little foreign upstarts with 
leather shoes and horn-rimmed spectacles with plain glass 
in them—for his eyes are good enough—and forei 
clothes. He goes to some government school or other.” 

I was enlightened. “Oh, you mean a student? ” 

But she would not have words put into her mouth. She 
said with great scorn, “(How do I know whether he is a stu- 
dent or not? He does not look as if he had any stomach full 
of characters! He goes to school to wear leather shoes and 
foreign spectacles and foreign clothes. I don’t see that he 
learns anything else. I’ve seen no signs of it!” 

“Does she want to marry at once?” I asked. 

“Oh yes, they can’t wait nowadays. In my young days a 
girl would have been ashamed to show she thought of a 
man. But no, she must have him at once. He is to go toa 
foreign country to study this year, and they must marry! 
What he will be when he gets back I cannot think. He is a 
foreigner without ever having left his own country!” 

I hinted that perhaps “foreign” was scarcely the word; 
“modern,” perhaps. But she would not have it. She looked 
at me with severity and said, “We Chinese have eyes also. 
These men and women who go out to foreign countries— 
what are they? They are not Chinese, certainly. There are 
only two kinds of people in the world, Chinese and for- 
eigners. Well, these are not Chinese!” 

She looked at me in triumph over so good a point made, 
and I was driven to change the subject. What happened to 
the lovers is another story. 

But I came home very thoughtful as I always do when 
old Madame Chen has been talking to me. “Foreign Chi- 
nese!” There are phrases less apt. 

I cast my mind over the scores of “foreign Chinese” 
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whom I know. Some of them have spent years abroad; some 
of them have never left their own shore. Many of those 
who have returned from abroad, I find, are full of a long- 
ing, difficult to conceal, to go back to foreign lands. Those 
who have not gone plan with utmost zeal to go as soon as 
they can. Yet, despite all that, Americans and Europeans 
tell me that when these “foreign Chinese” are abroad, 
many of them give the most exalted impressions of their 
own countries, the profound culture, the high Confucian or 
Buddhist civilization, the spiritual aspects stressed in con- 
trast with the materialism of the West. When they write 
books and articles, I see for myself that they stress these 
aspects also. 

Now, I am the last person to deny the height of the Con- 
fucian code and ethics with their perfection of self-control 
and moral self-culture. The trouble with Confucianism is 
the same as with Christianity; it has never been really tried 
on any large scale. I think this is why when the travelled 
Chinese come back from Europe or America into the real 
life of their own country they are foreign to it; for it is 
not what they dreamed it was—or said it was until they 
dreamed it so. 

Yes, they are foreign to it. Here in Nanking I go to my 
friend’s house next door but one. It is a foreign house, filled 
with foreign furniture, and the children wear foreign 
clothes usually and the father always wears foreign clothes. 
I might find a house like this in any small town in any 
American city. Still, I am ill at ease there. It is, as my old 
Chinese friend says, “not Chinese.” What, then, but for- 
eign? I never see anyone that Madame Chen would think a 
real Chinese in that house. True, there are plenty of citizens 
of China. But they speak of foreign books, play foreign 
music on a foreign phonograph, talk of how to earn more 
money at teaching English or some such employment. 
There are scores of such homes in this new capital. The chil- 
dren in them are being reared in a strange, hybrid atmos- 
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phere. Neither Confucianism nor Christianity is taught 
them. They gabble equally well in English or Chinese. 

The truth is the people of China are not these. What the 
people of China may be in the future I do not know. Strange 
forces are working here; alien civilizations are having a 
tremendous influence, not through the few Westerners who 
are here in missionary work or trading business, but through 
these scores of Western-educated men and women of Chi- 
nese race who are modifying Chinese culture. It is still true 
that their influence does not permeate far outside their 
homes, that their homes are almost without exception in 
port cities, and that they have little communication with 
the stay-at-home Chinese except for servants or dealers, 
Their social life is in their own group. But their number in- 
creases, and their children must in a generation or two do 
much to change the true quality, the peculiar temper, of the 
Chinese as a people. 

To me this is a cause for grief. The world can ill afford 
to lose the true Chinese culture. By this I do not mean the 
beautiful ethics of Confucius, which scholars love to con- 
sider, and rightly, as the particular possession of China. | 
read his sayings often and ponder them. Nor do I mean the 
spiritual essence of Buddhism, grasped, like Confucianism, 
by a very few. These have their influence, as Christianity 
has had a certain influence in the West. But Chinese culture 
is no more Confucian than Western culture is Christian. 

For example, Confucius taught and practised a very fine 
self-control. Jesus Christ taught and practised a very fine 
forgiveness of his enemies. But both these ideals have re- 
mained merely ideals except in isolated cases of individuals 
who chose to put them into practice as far as they were able; 
and while they may have had a mild influence on the civi- 
lizations of the countries where they preached, none but a 
self-deceived observer would dare to say the West was 
Christian, none but a self-deceived observer would dare to 
say China was Confucian. 
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' Obviously, human nature is human wherever it is found. 
" Itisat the root the same, and its manifestation, while vary- 
| ing somewhat in ways of expression, varies not at all in es- 
sence. Chinese civilization is a far robuster thing than the 
cool classicism of Confucius. The spirit of the common 
people is hardy and passionate; they are easily angered, 
emotional, uncontrolled in a degree. If it had not been so, 
the nation could never have survived the restrictions Con- 
fucianism sought and failed to lay upon it; failed, because 
the people have evaded them, and have lived their natural 
life. Much as I admire Confucian ethics for the purposes of 
meditation for scholars, and glibly as many of his sayings 
are repeated or beautifully as they are written as decorations 
upon scrolls, I must confess their chief usefulness to-day 
seems to be as decorations, just as the sayings of Jesus in 
Western countries seem to be mainly decorative. I do not 
find the Chinese people any more permeated by the spirit of 
Confucius than I find my fellow countrymen permeated by 
the spirit of Jesus. The common people of China number, I 
suppose, at least ninety per cent of the country’s population. 
It is generally estimated that farmers alone, the so-called 
“Deasants,” form seventy-five to eighty per cent of it, and 
besides these, there are many millions of industrial workers 
and tradesmen in towns and cities, few of whom are literate 
enough to have access to the classics. The number of Con- 
fucians, then, must be very small. 

It is true that the name of Confucius is known and re- 
vered by almost everyone except the young radicals. ‘The 
common people are not able to read what he said, but they 
often know a few of his sayings. Yet I have seen no evi- 
dence that these few sayings influence their behavior at all, 
nor do I believe they are personally affected by them five 
minutes in a lifetime. I am compelled to this conclusion be- 
cause of the life I see around me everywhere, in which I 
take an active part. I am forced to take a similar view by the 
fact that in a comparatively literate West I do not find that 
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Jesus and his teachings exert an influence sufficiently strong 
to justify calling the peoples Christian. Why, then, should 
I think, against the evidence of my experience, that Con. 
fucius is more of a presence among these millions who can 
not read and who have no place to which they can go to hear 
the classics read to them, and who may even grow up and 
live and die without ever hearing a word of his doctrines 
spoken? By their fruits are all judged. 

I am driven further to ask this question of the “foreign” 
Orientals. Why in the name of a good, sturdy humanity do 
you want to make it seem that the Chinese are Confucian’ 
Why impress upon this fine, passionate, lively race the pale, 
cold rules of a man long dead? Why, for instance, be 
ashamed of the fact that the people are healthily full of 
sex, that the women bear children at an incredible rate and 
take pride in it? They should take pride in it. To this, more 
than to any other single cause, does China owe the con- 
tinuance of her existence to this day. By her numbers alone 
she has remained invincible. Whatever China does, she may 
do it, despite attacks from the outside, because no nation in 
the world dares to tackle the job of permanently subjugat- 
ing four hundred million people breeding at an incredible 
rate. Whatever the quality of the people, their number 
alone still makes them invincible and is their protection. 

I do not consider the Chinese people over-sexed or sen- 
sual. But if they are not so, it is because sex has been ac- 
cepted as an inevitable force in their lives and without 
reason for repression, normal as food and drink. Young men 
are married early so as to provide for natural impulses with- 
out demands for impossible self-control. Chastity in women 
is deemed important in certain groups of Chinese society; it 
is not even expected in others where circumstances of life 
make it difficult. Of course, if a learned man is questioned 
on these things, he will reply with a moral principle. But 
we are here dealing not with moral principles, but with 
living people. 
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I remember once visiting a Chinese friend in an inland 
city, and being shown about in her company. This city was 
in north China, where houses are usually of one storey. But 
we passed a two-storey building, very pretentious and deco- 
rated. I asked my friend what it was, and she replied with 
perfect placidity: “That is a new brothel. It has been put up 
since the railway came through to provide for the number 
of men who come here without their families to do business 
for a few months at a time. Of course, they cannot be ex- 
pected to do without women. It is a clean place, too.” 

I asked her if most wives expected their husbands to do 
thus when they went away from home. She replied, “Yes, 
for it is impossible for a wife to accompany her husband 
everywhere. She has other duties also.” 

After the Nanking incident of a few years ago, when my 
home was occupied for a considerable time by Chinese sol- 
diers, I found on my return to it that the walls were covered 
with pictures and scribbled verses and words. I took pains to 
read and look at all of them, and to my astonishment there 
was not an obscene word or picture in the whole house, 
which would hardly have been true if Western soldiers had 
occupied it. I mentioned the fact to some of my Chinese 
friends, and they said with surprise, “But what is there to 
say or draw about such things? Every child eyen under- 
stands about sex. What is there strange in it?” 

Now, I maintain that this is a stout, healthy attitude, and 
I believe such an attitude is the outcome of no Confucian 
repressions. The Chinese whom I know is not self-con- 
trolled, and he brooks very ill any control from others. He 
is singularly individualistic, and I often wonder how-he will 
endure the restrictions of a Chenscnitie ane if he 
ever gets one. 

Take another illustration. The old books are full of pre- 
cepts of peace. One of the impressions that “foreign Chi- 
nese” like most to create is that the Chinese are a peaceful 
and peace-loving people. Nothing could be farther from 
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the truth. Despite maxims giving the place of honor to men 
of peace and learning, power in China has always been in 
the hands of the physically strong, and the military rather 
than the civil official has had the true government. The 
chief man in a village is the bully, not the scholar. History 
and literature show that the Chinese have been an ex- 
tremely warlike and quarrelsome people, quarreling, it js 
true, mainly among themselves, because the people differ so 
from one another in different sections of their large coun- 
try. But as the nation becomes more homogeneous through 
education and communications, this warlike and quarrel- 
some mind will inevitably tend to be manifested towards 
foreign countries. Indeed, it is an open secret that some 
young Chinese have been hoping for a foreign war. Anyone 
who lives among the Chinese people is impressed with the 
frequency, length, and virulence of their quarrels and with 
the deep feeling of revenge with which they may become 
imbued. Peace is not to be found here, except as an ideal in 
a few old books of moral principles which the rank and file 
of the people do not read and never consider. And why try 
to shape them to these old books? They never have been 
shaped by books—they are far too robust and sturdy a race. 

I like the Chinese as they really are. They are not more 
truthful than I am, or more moral or more self-controlled, 
or any of the things we ought all to be and are not. But I am 
sure that in circumstances such as theirs, where floods and 
famines and bandits and an overpowering ignorance and a 
struggling government are equally oppressive, I should not 
do my work better than they do. They have a naive love of 
a good time and loud chatter; they find pleasure in wine 
when they can get it, and they enjoy forgetting their 
troubles in gambling; they take a frank delight in sex and 
in quarreling and commotion. They do not, it is true, work 
hard enough at anything, most of them, to “get ahead.” But 
I share with them their feeling that a bowl of rice to stave 
off hunger, and leisure, and sleep under a tree are worth 
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more than harried striving for any larger material good, 
especially when bandits and taxes lie ready, like the pro- 
yerbial worm and moth, to consume all earthly possessions. 
Nor have the heavens been so kind as to make one hope for 
kinder gods. 

Even for the purposes of a so-called “patriotism,” I resent 
the deification of a very simple race. The glory and the 
strength of the Chinese people are in their humanity. Fami- 
lies rise and fall; their rise is from the land almost without 
exception, their fall is inevitable in the very nature of their 
life. The romance of their life is that any man has the 
chance to rise, by luck and skill, in spite of Confucian 
maxims to the contrary, and if a man has imagination he 
has the first gift. But whatever they choose to do, they have 
lived so long as a race that they know from start to finish 
the failings to which we are all liable and they accept all. 
They allow for all that is human, and they are not oppressed 
by any sense of sin. Let the bones of Confucius lie where the 
common people of China have let them lie these many cen- 
turies, cold and dead in his dust, and his spirit between the 
covers of his books. I like these people as they are, common 
with the good commonness of everyday things, lusty, hardy, 
quarrelsome, alive! 











THE CUPOLA 
By ROBERT P. TRISTRAM COFFIN 


HE liked to pass through all her rooms 


And climb up by the attic stair 
To the cupola of her house 
And sit for hours there. 


For there was nothing there but light, 
It came in on her every way; 

She felt all of herself alive 
And a part of day. 


It was not the feeling one 
Had in the out-of-doors at all; 
There was no feeling of the grass 
To make one seem so small. 


It was something of her own 
That she had risen so above— 
Rooms where she had given birth, 
Where she had given love. 


Below her were the doors and stairs, 


Below her were the words she’d said; 


She was above the table things 
And the things of bed. 


Nothing mattered now at all, 
Her mind was like a window pane. 
Downstairs they put away the things 
She would not touch again. 








THE CRISIS IN GERMANY 
By MORITZ J. BONN 


HE great international crisis started in the United 

States. To-day its centre of gravity has shifted to 

Germany. The German crisis is different from the 

crisis playing havoc with the rest of the world in 
that it is directly and almost inextricably bound up with 
political issues at home and abroad. In this state of affairs 
the reparation problem takes the foremost part. It does so in 
a double way, causing not only a very difficult credit situa- 
tion but also unstable political conditions. 

The reparation problem was not settled on its financial 
merits. In the past, whenever a great war has been lost, the 
victors have tried to make the vanquished pay a war indem- 
nity. On that principle Germany has no right whatsoever to 
complain: she is being treated in the same way as other de- 
feated countries have been treated before her, and even by 
her. Unfortunately, however, in the Treaty of Versailles 
issues of morality and of justice concerning the origin of 
the war were tied up with financial questions. The peace 
treaty saddled Germany with an indemnity, not calling it, 
however, by that customary name, but designating it as 
“reparation,” and justifying it as such on the assumption 
that Germany accepts responsibility “for causing all the 
loss and damage to which the Allied and Associated Gov- 
ernments and their nationals have been subjected as a conse- 
quence of the war imposed upon them by the aggression of 
Germany and her Allies.” Now, the psychological effect of 
this clause on subsequent political and financial develop- 
ments can scarcely be overrated. The German people to-day 
resent this acknowledgment forced upon them at the point 
of the bayonet, that they, and they alone, were responsible 
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for the war; and, whatever the merits of the case may be, 
they are convinced that the extortion of an acknowledg. 
ment for the sole responsibility was merely a pretext for 
squeezing money out of Germany far beyond her capacity 
to pay, and more than the Allies would otherwise have 
dared to demand. This conviction was strengthened by the 
inclusion of war pensions in the damages done to the civil 
population, which doubled Germany’s burden—a fact 
which was considered an arbitrary amplification of the 
original terms, by no less a body than the legal and financial 
members of the American peace delegation. This being the 
case, very many, though rather naive, people in Germany 
now believe that reparation payments would lapse auto- 
matically if the weight of moral responsibility that Ger- 
many assumed for the war could be removed. As a result of 
this complication of the moral with the financial problem, 
popular opposition to reparation payments in Germany is 
far greater than would naturally be the case even under 
such a heavy economic burden as they have entailed. For 
many Germans, national self-respect rather than a desire to 
save money is the driving force in their antagonism to 
reparations. 

It is to the continued existence of this reparation problem 
that the Hitler movement owes a very great deal of its suc- 
cess. The loss of territories in the East and in the West has 
directly affected only those groups of people who had im- 
mediate relations with those districts. The impact of the 
reparation burden, however, is felt by every taxpayer and 
especially by every unemployed laborer who has lost the job 
he had, and by every young man or woman who on reaching 
the working age is unable to find a place to begin. They re- 
gard the reparation payment as a tribute, forced upon them 
by the superior strength of a ruthless enemy that does not 
want Germany to recover and that has been hiding its greed 
under the flimsy moral pretext of Germany’s sole responsi- 
bility for the war. To continue these payments means to 
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them prolonged misery; to end them would, on the other 
hand, mark a beginning of their liberation. Thus it is quite 
natural that they should have viciously attacked the vari- 
ous German governments that have courageously shoul- 
dered the responsibility for reparation payments by accept- 
ing the Dawes Plan and the Young Plan. These govern- 
ments have been accused of showing slavish obedience to a 
foreign will and treacherous weakness in bleeding their 
country white; of acting as the representatives of “interna- 
tional finance,” “pacifism,” clericalism, or the Jews. Their 
accusers say that they have failed “to deliver the goods”’; 
for, although in asking for a ratification of the reparation 
agreements, particularly the Young Plan, they have each 
time promised a general improvement in international un- 
derstanding, no such improvement has appeared. Accord- 
ingly, many Germans to-day feel that they have been de- 
ceived. They see the crisis which is shaking the world as 
entirely due to demands upon them for what they call “trib- 
ute,” and they see no other chance of surviving it than by 
ending these exactions, once for all, under a government 
controlled by their own leaders. 

So Germany just now is a seething mass of political un- 
rest, kept seemingly in order by very stringent government 
measures. Communistic radicalism on the Left and nation- 
alistic radicalism on the Right are growing apace, while 
the moderate parties—where they are not composed of 
Catholics—are slowly crumbling to pieces. As nobody 
knows what the near future may hold, everybody distrusts 
the future, and the fear of political upheavals is paralyzing 
credit at home and abroad. 

But the reparation problem has, of course, had other, 
perhaps even more far-reaching consequences. It is mainly 
responsible for the very entangled German credit situation. 
The inflation which devastated German economic life in 
the years 1921 to 1923 was, in part at least, the outcome of 
the reparation pressure. The occupation of the Ruhr, the 
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immediate result of reparation difficulties, made the stabj- 
lization of the German mark quite impossible. By the time 
that inflation had run its course, Germany had lost practi- 
cally all her working capital. She had to borrow abroad 
very heavily, on the basis of credit restored by the Dawes 
Plan. From 1924 to 1930 she had borrowed abroad over six 
billion dollars, nearly two and one-half billions of which 
were returned as reparation payments to her political credi- 
tors. She succeeded in building up some foreign assets, but 
her total net debt owed abroad had reached nearly four bil- 
lion dollars by the end of 1930. As she has had to pay rather 
heavy rates of interest on those foreign loans—about six 
hundred million dollars from 1924 to 1930—the taunt 
that she discharged her political obligations by borrowing 
private money, not by paying, is rather childish. Certainly 
she would have preferred payment from her own resources 
and riddance of debt to a mere substitution of private credi- 
tors for political creditors—a privilege for which she is 
paying heavy interest. 

Naturally, her political creditors have attempted to shift 
the risks of future payments to the investing public from 
whose advances they themselves get paid. By many Ger- 
mans, on the other hand, these obligations to private credi- 
tors who came forward to help them are naturally consid- 
ered more binding than political debts imposed at the point 
of the bayonet. 

Germany has not always borrowed wisely; she was on 
the one side caught by the mad prosperity boom which 
started in the United States and induced modern business 
men in most industrial countries to fling caution to the 
winds and enlarge plants regardless of possible sales. In this 
respect, the German crisis has run parallel to the crisis in 
the United States. This tendency was increased enormously 
by what might be called the “reparation complex.” Pay- 
ments abroad were possible only through an export surplus, 
and this could be realized only by the restriction of imports 
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and the increase of exports. Both these aims could be made 
feasible only by means of a huge reorganization of industry 
and agriculture. German agriculture had to make Germany 
more or less self-supporting. To do this, a campaign for 
“Gntensification” took place all over Germany. Demand for 
protection arose afresh, for the farmers could not be ex- 
pected to put capital into the land and to increase their out- 
put, unless they were assured of comparatively stable prices. 
And having secured what they considered safety from the 
competition of foreign markets, money was borrowed whole- 
sale and invested in the land. The result was that estates 
which the inflation had fairly freed from mortgages and 
other debts became once more heavily encumbered. Though 
the total amount of the present agricultural indebtedness is 
less than it was before, the annual charge is higher than 
formerly, owing to the high rates of interest. ‘Technically, 
the experiment succeeded almost too well. A few good har- 
vests, which coincided with a surplus of cereals all over the 
world, drove prices down considerably. The government 
had to intervene on a very large scale, partly by raising du- 
ties and embroiling Germany in tariff difficulties with 
neighboring countries whose agricultural imports were af- 
fected, partly by all sorts of costly valorization. In the end, 
German agricultural prices for cereals stood at least one 
hundred per cent above world market prices, while the 
farmers, heavily mortgaged, were on the brink of ruin. 

On the industrial side, the results were similar. Ration- 
alization became the slogan. Plants were scrapped all over 
the country and renewed, money was borrowed whenever 
there was a chance of doing so. The result was a consider- 
able boom, carried on by means of borrowed money. For as 
long as the money borrowed abroad was spent in the reor- 
ganization of plants, the special industries whose goods 
were needed for such reconstruction were in clover. Unem- 
ployment decreased. High wages and seeming prosperity 
enabled the municipalities to enlarge their spheres of ac- 
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tion. In Germany, they are the owners of public utilities 
and naturally with the growing demand for their service; 
they, too, had to widen the scope of their activities. They, 
too, borrowed money abroad. 

German banks have always been in the habit of financing 
industry in a more liberal way than the banks of other coun- 
tries. They were accustomed to let their industrial clients 
have comparatively short-term credits, which they renewed 
whenever they fell due, until they had nursed a new com- 
pany into permanent prosperity or had made good the ex- 
pansion of an old one. When that point of development was 
reached, bonds or shares were issued to the public, from the 
proceeds of which the banks paid themselves back. With 
the personal relations between banks and industrial estab- 
lishments kept pretty close by means of interlocking direc- 
torates, this practice, as shown by results, has worked fairly 
well in the past. 

But recently the high rate of interest current in Ger- 
many, partly as the result of inflation, but partly on account 
of the regular outflow of capital for reparation payments, 
has put the banks in a very bad situation. They could not 
provide for all demands from their own resources. Rates of 
interest were so high, the prosperity craze was so strong and 
the need for carrying on so great, that high rates for capital 
did not act as a check on the manufacturers as they ought 
to have done. This being the case, the banks either had to 
leave the demands of their customers unsatisfied, or had to 
get the money abroad. They chose the second alternative. 
If they had refused to do so, they would have lost their best 
customers. For it was comparatively easy then for strong 
industrial companies to borrow money abroad directly; and 
had the banks not aided them, they would have been left 

with only their poorer customers. Naturally, the banks 
adopted the policy of borrowing money from abroad. Their 
standing was very high. They could get as much money as 
they liked. They took it on short terms, relying on the 
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chance of renewals whenever these might be necessary. 
They lent it to their customers in the way they had been ac- 
customed to do, giving them comparatively short-term ac- 
commodation in the hope of issuing bonds or shares later 
on. By the end of 1930, over two and one-half billion dol- 
lars in short-term obligations were outstanding. Very nearly 
two billions were owed by the banks, half a billion by indus- 
trialists and traders, and a quarter of a billion by public 
utilities. 

Undoubtedly, the banks were mistaken in following the 
methods of pre-war days in this completely changed situa- 
tion. For the extremely sensitive automatic mechanism of 
international credits had in the meantime gone to pieces. 
Rates of interest differed so much in the different countries 
that it did not work. Whenever the Reichsbank, for ex- 
ample, wished to stop further expansion of credit by raising 
the rate of interest on discounts at home, its policy produced 
the opposite result from what it had aimed at; for increased 
rates of interest attracted credits from abroad and made 
borrowing easier than it had been before. When, on the 
other hand, the Reichsbank lowered the rate with the ob- 
ject of making business easier, the German money market 
became less attractive to foreigners; money was withdrawn 
and a stringency threatened. More important, however, 
than this mere technical anomaly, which might have been 
overcome successfully if time had been allowed for it, was 
the effect of politics on the credit situation. 

Reparation payments under the Treaty of Versailles had 
a priority over all other government debts, over the debts 
of the Reich as well as the debts of its member states; all 
government property had originally been hypothecated for 
them. The Dawes Plan had changed this in so far as se- 
lected liens had been substituted for the general mortgage. 
Afterwards, borrowing by the states was implicitly al- 
lowed. But still a priority claim existed as the payments 
under the Dawes Plan, as far as Germany was concerned, 
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were mark payments and need not be converted into for- 
eign currencies under the transfer clauses. An anomaloy; 
situation arose. The foreign loans of German states and of 
German municipalities entered into after the initiation of 
the Dawes Plan, were gold loans, dollar and sterling loans, 
and had to be paid in foreign currency, whatever might be 
the situation of the German exchange. The reparation pay- 
ments, on the other hand, which enjoyed a legal priority 
were practically deferred in so far as their recipients could 
not insist upon gold payments. This led to a kind of per- 
manent struggle between the Agent General representing 
the reparation creditors, who objected to the contraction of 
new foreign loans, and the German states and municipali- 
ties and most of the stock exchanges of the world that 
wanted security from interference and liberty of action for 
issuing their loans. It had become clearly realized that the 
prosperity of Germany at least for some time ahead could 
be secured only if new loans were obtained abroad. For 
without the influx of these, the current accumulation of 
capital in Germany, deduction being made for the yearly 
reparation payments of about six hundred million dollars, 
was not sufficient to enable her to carry on. Whenever there 
was a check of any kind on the inflow of new capital, a crisis 
started, and gold flowed from the bank vaults, notwith- 
standing stringent discount measures; business enterprises 
got into difficulties and unemployment rose. And whenever 
the priority question was touched, a hitch of some sort was 
bound to follow. To appease the Agent General, and to 
minimize the chances of his intervention, the German gov- 
ernment prevented the municipalities from freely contract- 
ing further loans abroad—as far as the general balance of 
payments was concerned, with very little success. As long 
as money was plentiful abroad—and this was the case 
while the large banks in England and the United States 
went in for a cheap money policy-—more short-term money 
was offered to Germany than she could use. When the 
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i Reichsbank went out of its way to stop the boom on the 
~ stock exchange in May, 1927, by forcing the big banks to 
contract loans, American firms flooded the smaller German 
companies with offers of cheap money, in such a way as 
nearly to wreck the Reichsbank’s efforts. It was rather 
tempting to use this short-term money provisionally, for 
needs to be financed more permanently later on. It is easy 
enough to criticise this policy now, and to exclaim about 
the waste made with “other people’s money.” If Germany 
had followed the wiser counsels offered her and had greatly 
restricted borrowing by refusing loans lavishly offered her, 
the same people who now accuse her of wilfully wasting 
her assets, would have reproached her with starving herself 
in order to defraud her political creditors. 

The end of it was the Young Plan, which was supposed 
to settle the reparation question finally by fixing a series of 
annuities amounting to a capital value of about eight and 
one-half billion dollars. It is a monument to the folly of 
politicians who called it “final,” and quite as much a monu- 
ment to the folly of leading business men of the world 
who made what was to be a “final” settlement at the top 
of the greatest prosperity boom the world had ever seen, 
when the end of that boom was well within sight. 

The Young Plan improved neither the political nor the 
financial situation. Political events in Germany led to the 
closing of the parliament and to new elections, which did 
not give a majority to the government, bent on balancing 
the budget, if necessary, by emergency decrees. The elec- 
toral success of the Nazis, due in part to the general depres- 
sion, but in part to the nation’s general opposition to the 
continuation of reparation payments, frightened capitalists 
all over the world. Then began the first exodus of capital 
from Germany, in October, 1930; it was checked by rather 
severe measures. The budget was balanced; and American 
loans helped to bridge the gap. But the general interna- 
tional financial situation remained very sensitive. It was 
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greatly strained by the German endeavor to bring about , 
customs’ union with Austria—an object well within the 
rights of the German government as it was a customs’ union 
and not a political union, but one which could not be 
achieved on account of the international ties by which 
Austria had bound herself when she contracted the first 
League of Nations’ loan. The breakdown of the Austrian 
Creditanstalt (which was closely allied with the Roths- 
childs) not only settled the fate of similar plans for the 
time being, but it started the run on banks all over Central 
Europe. The Creditanstalt had been brought down by its 
close relations with industrial concerns situated in the states 
that had formed the old Austrian empire. The German 
banks, like their Austrian neighbor, had heavy financial 
commitments with their industrial clients. They were, 
moreover, heavily indebted abroad and liable to shocks, 
whenever reparation payments disturbed the exchange 
markets. Foreign creditors began to withdraw their de- 
posits. ‘Then the German banks had to have recourse to the 
Reichsbank, whose gold and exchange reserves were quickly 
drained. From May to June, 1931, it lost over a fifth of its 
entire reserves. It did not fight the outflow by a drastic rise 
of discount rates, partly because it did not want to burden 
industry, but partly, too, because the efficient raising of dis- 
count rates at such a time, might have been considered a 
danger signal which would have frightened foreigners and 
increased the panic. It did its best, on the other hand, to 
contract credits by restricting the amounts available to in- 
dividual firms. 

On the very day on which its stringent new policy was 
to go into effect, a wave of vehement but very short-lived 
optimism swept the world. This resulted from President 
Hoover’s proposal for a complete moratorium of all Ger- 
man reparation payments for one year, affording temporary 
relief to the German exchange situation and the German 
Treasury. 
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The move might have saved the situation, if obstinate 


- French legalism had not caused the best part of a month’s 
> delay. When France finally and not graciously gave her 
consent, the situation had become hopeless. Distrust reigned 
- everywhere. The Reichsbank had secured short-term loans 
- from the other central banks to fill up its reserve. They 
; were too small and too transient to save it. Only a big long- 
" term loan could have done that. Such a loan was not forth- 
- coming. It could not have been provided without a com- 
fi plete understanding between Germany and France, an 

- understanding not limited to reparation issues. At the time, 


such an understanding was impossible. A big crash was 


- unavoidable. One of the large German banks had to close 


its doors. The others might have followed, if they had not 
been saved by a kind of veiled moratorium in the form of 
a prolonged bank holiday, which deprived the people of 
control over their deposits. After the first three days, trans- 
fer by means of crossed cheques and withdrawal of money 
for wages were allowed. For the duration of this holi- 
day, the entire bank mechanism of a big industrialized 
country, suffering from widespread economic depression, 
seething with political passions, had come to a standstill. 
But the people stood the strain marvellously. When the 
banks were opened again, the panic had stopped, unman- 
ageable withdrawals did not take place. The government 
had given a guarantee for the deposits of the banks most 
deeply involved, and thus calmed the people. 

But the withdrawal of foreign credits continued, and 
with it the decline of the Reichsbank’s gold-cover and for- 
eign exchanges. This cover fell from over $700,000,000 
on December 31, 1930, to a little over $400,000,000 on 
July 31, 1931—of which more than $150,000,000 had 
been lent by large foreign banks. The German banking law 
demands a regular cover of 40 per cent gold against notes 
issued, though in an emergency a considerable reduction is 
possible if accompanied by stringent measures for credit 
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contraction. Within seven months the gold-cover haj 
fallen from 41.4 per cent to 30.6 per cent. In the highly 
nervous state of the entire financial world the continued 
outflow of gold was bound to lead to new demands fo; 
further gold withdrawals, which could not be stopped by 
the usual methods of discount policy. 

Germany had reduced her short-term credits within 
seven months from two and one-half billion dollars to 
scarcely one and three-quarters billions. Assets abroad and 
exports might help her to pay off part of the rest, but the 
total amount outstanding could not be paid off at once, even 
if the last ounce of gold left Germany for this purpose, 
Was it possible in such circumstances to maintain a gold 
standard when there was no cover at all—for a percentage 
under, say, ten per cent could scarcely be considered cover, 

"especially if that ten per cent was liable also to be drained 
away? 

The memory of the past inflation aggravated the situa- 
tion in opposite directions. On the one hand, many indus- 
trialists who had overexpanded with borrowed money 
were eager for some sort of inflation; they realized instinc- 
tively that there are but two ways of dealing with industries 
overencumbered by debts: receivership or debt cancella- 
tions, bankruptcies of individual firms or general bank- 
ruptcy, covered up by some sort of inflation. They favored 
the latter policy; since last summer, inflation projects have 
been very common in Germany. On the other hand, the 
mass of the people fear inflation in an almost hysterical 
way. At the most critical moment, when the complete loss 
of the gold-cover had to be reckoned with, the issue of 
emergency money somewhat on the line of the British 
Treasury notes at the outbreak of the war was discussed. 
Though the suggestion was started by men well known as 
opponents of inflation, the terror of the people made its 
application plainly impossible. If anything of that sort had 
been done, all banknotes issued by the bank would have 
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’ been hoarded, and nothing but emergency money would 
have circulated. 

Germany turned the corner almost by a miracle, through 

) the help of foreign banks and foreign creditors who gave 
’ her “standstill”? agreements, restricting possible withdraw- 
als from August, 1931, to February, 1932, to compara- 
) tively small sums. But for these concessions, Germany 
’ would have been compelled to declare a foreign mora- 
’ torium on private debts, entirely destroying the confidence 
of foreign concerns in the country. 
' Things had not yet settled down completely when a new 
| disaster happened: England’s departure from the gold 
' standard. It affected Germany in several ways. To begin 
' with, to Germans it seemed very alluring to follow Eng- 
 land’s example and to make foreigners pay for the want of 
confidence they had shown by withdrawing their money. 
Germany’s debt situation, however, was different from a 
great part of that of England in so far as most of her for- 
eign debts were foreign currency debts; her desertion 
of the gold standard would not have diminished them. 
Scarcely less important was the loss of sterling assets by 
German bankers, industrialists, and others, and the diffi- 
culties which arose in many countries that followed Eng- 
land’s example or were damaged by what was in fact prac- 
tically a partial repudiation of sterling debts. And again, 
the fall of the pound sterling enabled England to export 
more cheaply and to prevent the importation from foreign 
countries. 

Germany parried the blow by lowering wages, prices, 
and rates of interest by way of a brutal emergency decree. 
Thus she succeeded in increasing her export ‘surplus con- 
siderably. It reached $750,000,000 in 1931 against less 
than $500,000,000 in the preceding year. But the limits 
of this policy are very narrowly drawn. Custom tariffs are 
being raised everywhere. England, not being satisfied with 
the barrier to imports which her low exchange has erected, 
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is going in for wholesale protection of a very thorough na- 
ture. Other countries are following suit. Even where im- 
ports are admitted, the exchange received for them is often 
not available on account of the stringent exchange contro] 
everywhere. Germany herself, of course, had to introduce 
severe exchange regulations; by their help she has suc- 
ceeded so far in maintaining the value of the mark. 

But the situation in Germany is not improving. Unem- 
ployment is increasing. Bankruptcies are the order of the 
day. Spectacular breakdowns of great firms like Favag, 
Nordwolle, Schultheiss and Patzenhofer show that in a 
world of unlimited borrowed prosperity the administration 
of companies had not been very strict, as is liable to be the 
case during periods of unstinted optimism. These crashes 
have undoubtedly spread mistrust. But probably the ca- 
lamities of smaller concerns that get into difficulties 
through no faults of their own, merely because they can- 
not sell their goods or obtain credit, are much worse. Still, 
good may come of the recent bank mergers. 

The budget so far is balanced for the Reich, but there 
are difficulties in the states and in the municipalities. Reve- 
nues are decreasing, and the reduction of expenditure, 
though a saving to the taxpayer, brings about a correspond- 
ing contraction of purchasing power. The government 
cannot do in Germany what it is doing in countries like the 
United States or France—apply to the capital market for 
temporary relief of the taxpayer. Germany has to face the 
greatest and most prolonged depression the world has ever 
seen without the chance of issuing loans. That is the real 
crux of the situation: a high rate of interest, a completely 
frozen investment market, and increasing unemployment. 

There is a feeling of terrified suspense everywhere. Peo- 
ple realize that they are living through a transition period 
which may end in catastrophe, but which, even if it ends 
well, will only lead to very slow improvement. That is the 
main reason for the rapid growth in the last few months of 
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the Hitler movement. Its adherents are convinced that the 
advent to power of their heroes would mean the beginning 
of another and better age. But the government so far has 
been able to hold on. Foreign private creditors have shown 
) that they are reasonable. They have renewed the “stand- 
still” agreements for a year and made them more impervi- 
ous to the drain of gold than were the preceding arrange- 
ments. They have praised Germany for the wonderful feat 
> of paying back nearly one and a quarter billion dollars since 
» the crisis began. 

' There is even an improvement in politics in so far as 
' unanimity on one point has been reached. Not only the 
) Basle Committee, which inquired into the possibilities of 
carrying on the Young Plan, but the French government 
' as well have accepted the German thesis that Germany can- 
not pay “at present.” “At present” is rather a vague term. 
Its real meaning is that Germany cannot pay as long as the 
present depression continues. And it is quite natural that the 
Germans who are in the midst of it are rather pessimistic 
and do not expect to be ever in a position to pay again, espe- 
cially as the moratorium which France has granted does 
not, so far, wipe out the payments; it merely postpones 
them to later dates. The French are optimistic; they hope 
for the best—for recovery in Germany to them means addi- 
tional payments while it would bring additional burdens 
to the Germans. As France has succeeded in coming to 
terms with the United States at a time when American for- 
tunes were low, she is well aware of the debtor’s inclination 
to compound with the creditor in the midst of a crisis; yet 
she is not willing to let Germany do what she herself has 
done with consummate skill. She insists on her legal rights, 
entirely forgetting that the moral claim on which repara- 
tions were originally based, has cornpletely gone: namely, 
the necessity of helping the financially poor though 
Victorious victim by taxing a vanquished aggressor whose 
wealth had not suffered in the war. The poor victim is to- 
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day the only country in the world which has no really great 
social problems, though France is beginning to face some 
problems. She is rich enough to be able to embark upon q 
policy of isolation by using her gold claims on the rest of 
the world as political weapons. For many reasons, political 
and economic, she is not willing and, in the present circum. 
stances, she is perhaps not even able, to let Germany 
have the financial help needed for speedy recovery. If 
France were really convinced that Germany could recover 
and could pay reparations of a considerable amount in the 
near future, she ought to be willing to let Germany have 
the means for this recovery on reasonable terms. She can- 
not expect that the situation following the Dawes Plan, 
when English and American capitalists provided the means 
for Germany’s recovery and advanced her the money to 
pay the French claims, will be repeated. 

As long as the reparation muddle blocks the way, nobody 
will provide Germany with financial assistance. By insisting 
on the purely legal side of the reparation claims, France 
can prevent the economic recovery of Germany; but she 
cannot do this and get paid. If, on the other hand, she really 
considers Germany’s recovery possible and desirable, she 
must either provide the money herself or clear the way for 
others to do so. By choosing the first alternative, France as 
a country would commit herself to double risks. Her pri- 
vate citizens would have to put down good capital to-day 
in order to enable her Treasury to receive payments at some 
future time. It is unlikely that the French will do so, and it 
is even less likely that neutral capitalists will care to run 
risks which are unavoidable. That is the conclusion which 
the Basle Committee practically reached. It was also the 
opinion of the foreign bankers who extended the “stand- 
still” agreements. 

As far as Germany is concerned, the crisis will go on. It 
may be relieved by improvements in other parts of the 
world, though they probably will be slight for some time 
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to come, or it may be aggravated by events in Germany. 
The strength of radicalism may increase and bring the 
Nazis to power. And nobody, their own leaders included, 
has any knowledge to-day of the road they may ultimately 
travel. Despair, like misery, makes strange bedfellows; and 
there are a great many emotional links between the Nazis 
and the communists. Strong tendencies are at work to con- 
vert the present temporary isolation of Germany, which is 
due to want of credit and the closing of markets, into 
a permanent voluntary state of national self-sufficiency, 
which would mean the destruction of the international eco- 
nomic system under which the world has been developed 
so far. 

The Germans are probably able to stand a greater strain 
than any other nation. But as an offset to their great tensile 
strength they have a very sinister quality: they are in the 
habit of translating situations, however fleeting they may 
be, into permanent theories. Having got accustomed to a 
period of want and penury, they are quite capable of draw- 
ing a logical conclusion from this experience and of telling 
the world that a state of affairs in which Germany is com- 
pletely cut off from other nations is an ideal to be aimed at 
rather than a danger to be avoided. And having bolstered 
up the existing system of private capitalistic enterprise by 
all sorts of government intervention they are slowly com- 
ing to the conclusion that the present crisis is not merely a 
more or less accidental upheaval shaking the capitalistic 
system but the beginning of its permanent eclipse. 

The common sense and the patience of the German peo- 
ple, on the one hand, and their deep-seated romanticism 
and tendency to self-deceptive illusionism, on the other, are 
struggling hard just now for the mastery over the German 
mind. Nobody knows which tendency is going to win. 














LOUISIANA GOMBO 
By EDWARD LAROCQUE TINKER 


N the old French Market of New Orleans, amid the 
babel of Spanish, French, and lacerated English, 
there may still be heard the cadenced voices of ancient 
Negresses as they meet and chaffer for their daily sup- 

plies. Dressed in Guinea-blue or black calico, with white 
kerchiefs crossed on their ample bosoms, and market bas- 
kets on their arms, they speak a strange mellow tongue. 
Sometimes a word or two sounds French and then it 
quickly trails off into a jumble, to the unaccustomed ear, of 
meaningless musical syllables as smooth and rounded as 
warm butter. 

“Comment to yé, Nanine?” How are you, Nanine? 
asks one colored woman of another. 

“Mo vaillant, chére, et to?” I’m well, my dear, and how 
are you? 

““Mapé souffri boucou mais mo mourri pas, mo guerri 
pas.” I suffer a great deal but I don’t die, and I don’t get 
well. 

“Ki to gaignin la?” What you got there? 

“Dibere, dézef, quarti riz, quarti poive, et lagniappe zal- 
lumettes.” Butter, eggs, half a nickel of rice, half a nickel 
of pepper, and matches as lagniappe. “Ki to gaignin’” 
What you got? 

“Pas gran’ kichoge.” Not much. “Li tard; faut mo re- 
tournin chez moin; yapé tende moin.” It’s late; I have to 
go home now; they’re waiting for me. 

This Creole dialect is called by white Americans 
“Gombo,” and by the Negroes of the brash younger gen- 
eration “Congo,” as an implication of its half-savage 
origin. When the slave-traders loaded their human mer- 
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chandise in Africa for shipment to Louisiana, they were 
careful to choose for each cargo Negroes from many dif- 
ferent tribes so that they could not understand one an- 
other’s language. This was a precaution against concerted 
uprisings; and the plantation-owners bought their field 
hands on the same principle. Because of this linguistic iso- 
lation the slaves were forced to evolve a common language, 
and in adapting to their needs the French of their masters 
they were hampered by their physical differences. The 
thickness of their lips and tongues made it impossible for 
them to pronounce certain of the French vowels, such as w. 
In their mouths juge became 77ge, tortue, torti, and nuit, 
nouitte. They could not roll the r; so it was entirely elimi- 
nated. Shameful liberties were also taken with grammar, 
and the verb forms were contracted to the barest necessi- 
ties. “I] n’a pas peur” was shortened to “li pas peur”; and 
whole syllables were discarded from some words: appeler 
was pronounced ’pélé, aujourd’ hui, jordi, and capable, 
capa’. For it was only by ruthless simplification that they 
could make themselves understood. Their best was so crude 
that it resulted in the birth of a practically new idiom, 
much simpler and more mellifluous than French but so dis- 
similar that it was unintelligible to a Frenchman. 

Gombo had a strange vitality. Like some tropical 
growth that chokes out all other vegetation, it entirely sup- 
planted the tribal jargons in Louisiana; and even though 
the Spaniards ruled the colony for some thirty years, their 
language made no appreciable impression upon it. By 1880 
not more than six or seven words of African origin were in 
common use, and only a few more were preserved in Voo- 
doo chants, merely as sounds, their meaning entirely for- 
gotten. Lafcadio Hearn after a great deal of trouble per- 
suaded an old “conjur” woman to sing him one of these 
incantations, which he transcribed for a New Orleans 
newspaper: 

Heru mandé, heru mandé, heru mandé 


Tigi li papa 
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Heru mandé, 

Tigi li papa, 
Heru mandé, 

Heru mandé, heru mandé 
Do sé dan godo 

Ah tingonai yé,.. . 


Years later George W. Cable published these same 
words, with slightly different spelling, in their musical 
setting, but neither he nor Hearn knew their meaning. 
Professor Newbell Niles Puckett has recently suggested 
that “the words tigui li seem to be the African tigewala, 
‘a maker of charms,’ or ‘medicine-man’; and the conclud- 
ing sentence, Do sé dan godo, to be Do dsi dank godo, ‘Oh 
curved snake, may you be fat’; i.e., ‘have a good meal.’ ” 

The lush Negro imagination found expression in three 
forms: songs, proverbs, and quaint animal fables—Gombo 
versions of the same Brer Rabbit stories that Joel Chandler 
Harris later collected from English-speaking blacks. 

A regular ritual preceded the recital of any of these 
tales. The Negro narrator began by calling loudly, “Bonne 
foi! Bonne foi!” to certify to the truth of the story and 
also to attract attention. He was immediately answered by a 
chorus of “Lapin! Lapin!” to indicate that his hearers 
were just as clever as Compair Lapin—the incarnation of 
cunning—and would accept his statements only with a 
grain of salt. Then he would tell them some ingenuous tale 
like that of Compair Bouki, Friend Goat, who fired up his 
kettle and began to sing to attract the Macaques, monkeys. 
After the monkeys had gathered around, Compair Bouki 
said, “I’m going to jump in the kettle, and when I say I’m 
cooked, take me out.” They did as he said, but when the 
monkeys’ turn came and they had jumped into the pot, 
and then asked to be taken out, Compair Bouki replicd 
ironically, “If you were cooked, you wouldn’t be able to 
say so.” One little monkey escaped, but Bouki ate all the 
rest. When Compair Bouki got hungry again, he tried the 


same trick, but the little monkey had warned his kin. So 
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when the goat said, “I’m cooked,” expecting to be taken 
out, they left him in the pot and chanted in glee, “If you 
were cooked, you wouldn’t be able to say so.” 

Only a few of the old Creole Negroes remember these 
tales, and they are loth to tell them to grown-ups for fear 
of ridicule. Humorous and vivid as their fables are, the 
proverbs seem to me more interesting because they contain 
the quintessence of Negro philosophy. They show a clear- 
eyed realization of the foibles not only of the white man 
but of the colored man as well. No class is spared. The 
mulatto’s passion for boasting is pilloried in a line, ““Metté 
milate enhaut choual, li va di négresse pas so maman.” Put 
a mulatto on horseback, and he’ll tell you his mother 
wasn’t a Negress¥ And there could be no more humorously 
cynical comparison between the propensities for evil of the 
black man, the mulatto, and the white man, than “Négue 
porté mais dans so la poche pou volé poules; milate porté 
cordon dans so la poche pou volé choual; n’homme blanc 
porté larzan dans so la poche pou trompé fille.” Negro car- 
ries corn in his pocket to steal chickens; mulatto carries a 
rope in his pocket to steal a horse; white man carries money 
in his pocket to seduce a girl. 

“Ditons,” as they are sometimes called, are based upon 
a shrewd and exact observation of the peculiarities of ani- 
mals cast to play the parts of the human beings to be sati- 
rized. “Capon vive longtems,” The coward lives a long 
time; “Lapin pas capab’ gaignin piti san gran zoreilles,” 
Rabbits can’t have young without long ears; and “Coupé 
zoreil a milet, ca pas fai li choual,” Cutting a mule’s ears 
can’t make him a horse—are typical examples. 

Some of the sayings give practical advice based on com- 
mon sense. A young Negress, weeping over the defection 
of her lover, might be reminded that “Zieux rouges pas 
brilé savane,” Red eyes will never set the field afire. A 
slave might be warned of the futility of revolt by the 
quaint saying, ““Maringouin perdi so tems quand li piqué 
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caiman,” Mosquito wastes his time when he tries to bite alli. 
gator. How to make a virtue of necessity might be learned 
from these lines: 

“Quand na pas choual, monté borique,” When yoy 
haven’t got a horse, ride a donkey, 

“Quand na pas bourique, monté cabri,” When you 
haven’t got a donkey, ride a goat, 

“Quand na pas cabri, monté jambe,” When you haven’ 
got a goat, use your legs. 

It was in song, however, that the Negro found the most 
natural and varied expression of his moods, and the Gombo 
“ballets” include three different types—love, dance, and 
“taunt,” or satirical, songs. Of the love songs some were 
merely pathetic and sentimental while others were frankly 
Rabelaisian. Only a few of the more subtly indecent ones 
of the latter class have survived; among them “Adele,” in 
which the lovesick black swain tells his dusky inamorata: 


“To tou com serpent sonéte You are like a rattlesnake 
Qui connin charmé zozo, Who knows how to charm a bird, 
Qui gaignin bouche 4 li préte Who has a mouth ready 
Pou servi com youn tombo.” To serve it as a tomb. 


“Celeste” also has some stanzas that are not without 
arriere-pensée, as when the singer says to his sweetheart: 


(Refrain) 
“Ah! Celeste, ah! Celeste, Ah! Celeste, ah! Celeste, 
mo bel bijou, my pretty jewel, 
Mo I’aimai toi com cochon I love you as a pig loves mud. 
Paimai la bou.” 
“Si to ’tai zozo, zami, If you were a bird, my friend, 
Et mo ’tai fisi, zami, And I a gun, my friend, 
Mo ’tai tué toi, zami, I would kill you, my friend, 
A fo’ce mo l’aimai toi.” So much I love you. 


(Refrain) Ah! Celeste, etc. . 


“Si to ’tai bayou, zami, If you were a bayou, my friend, 
Mo ’tai poisson, zami, I a fish, my friend, 
Mo ’tai nagé dan toi, zami, I would swim in you, my friend, 


A fo’ce mo l’aimai toi.” So much I love you. 
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(Refrain) Ah! Celeste, etc. . . . 


“Si to ’tai la bou, zami, If you were mud, my friend, 

Mo ’tai cochon, zami, I a pig, my friend, 

Mo ’tai rabouré dan toi, zami, I would wallow in you, my friend, 
A fo’ce mo |’aimai toi.” So much I love you. 


One of the mysteries of folklore is that this simple bal- 
lad composed by some illiterate black singer of Louisiana 
parallels in thought “Oh Sally, My Dear,” a popular 
eighteenth-century folk song of West England, which 
contains these lines: 

If the women were hares and raced round the mountain, 
How soon the young men would take guns and go hunting! 
and, 


If the women were ducks and swum round the water, 
The men would turn drakes and would soon follow after. 


It is sometimes difficult to differentiate between the 
dance and the taunt songs. “Bal Macouba” is a perfect ex- 
ample of the pure dance song; particularly interesting 


when one knows the story of its genesis. I heard it from a 
colored man who was so old that he remembered shining 
shoes for some of the Negro legislators who made trouble 
during Reconstruction days in Louisiana. He said that Ed- 
ward, a fat “chestnut-brown,” was a slave in the Delpit 
family whose name he appropriated. He cooked for them 
and, in odd moments, worked in their tobacco factory help- 
ing to make the brand of snuff named “Macouba” for 
which they were famous. It was to this he owed his nick- 
name, for the Negroes christened him after the “sneeze 
powder.” Freed by the Civil War, he left the Delpits and 
in the Seventies opened a little restaurant on Trémé Street 
between Bayou and Quartier. Here every Sunday he gave 
a grand boubousse, a big blowout, and all the prettiest oc- 
toroon wenches came to eat and spend the afternoon danc- 
ing the bamboula or the danse Créole. 

This weekly festival became so popular that colored 
comméeres, meeting in the French Market, would ask each 
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other, “Ou to p’allé Dimance soir?” Where are you going 
Sunday evening? And invariably the answer would be, 
“Mapé couri dans bal chez Macouba.” I’m going to the 
ball at Macouba’s. 

Some anonymous black singer set this oft-repeated 
phrase to a gay little refrain, so merry that it haunted the 
memory of all who heard it. He made stanzas to follow, 


for it is a peculiarity of Creole songs that chorus precedes 
verse: 


“‘Mapé couri dans bal, dans bal, dans bal,” 
I’m going to the ball, to the ball, to the ball, 
“‘Mapé couri dans bal, dans bal chez Macouba.” 
I’m going to the ball, to the ball at Macouba’s. 


“Aie, yaie, yaie, compair Lapin,” 
Aie, yaie, yaie, friend rabbit, 
“Li un ti bougre qui conné danse.” 
You’re a little bugger who knows how to dance. 
“Aie, yaie, yaie, compair Lapin,” 
Aie, yaie, yaie, friend rabbit, 
“Li un ti bougre qui conné saute.” 
You’re a little bugger who knows how to jump. 


The festive irresponsibility of the simple jingle fasci- 
nated the colored population, and it spread like wildfire 
until it became the most popular dance tune at Delpit’s re- 
unions. The music for these parties was provided by an 
old “bossal,” as the slaves born in Africa were called, who 
sat on his haunches in the corner, beating savage rhythms 
on a large drum, with alternate strokes of palm and fingers. 
A wizened Congo sat beside him, holding the jawbone of 
a mule while he grated a huge brass key up and down the 
teeth still embedded in it. 


The festivities began by everyone singing in chorus: 
“Ah voila mo la! Ah voila mo la! Ah here I am! Ah here I am! 


Ah voila mo la, jeunes gens, Ah here I am, young folks, 
M’allez voir ca y a fait moi!” You'll see what I'll do! 


And then the song changed to, “Mapé couri dans bal, 
dans bal, dans bal,” as the young quadroon women in gay 
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tignons and gowns of Indienne danced lightly to the mid- 
dle of the floor and began their gyrations. The small room 
became stifling hot as the dance grew wilder and the sway- 
ing onlookers patted their feet and clapped their hands in 
an intoxicating counter rhythm to the deep savage pulsing 
of the bamboula. 

Probably this song, like most of the others, had innu- 
merable verses, but the quatrain given is the sole survivor, 
and that was kept alive by an old Negro who peddled ice 
cream from a wheelbarrow, who used to sing it through 
the streets of the Vieux Carré years after the Bal Macouba 
was a thing of the past. To-day it is rarely heard, and then 
only in the nursery when some old Mammy sings her 
“white chile” to sleep. 

The Negroes brought with them from Africa, it is said, 
the knack of composing impromptu taunt songs, and some 
have been preserved which can be traced back for over a 
century. These satirical compositions are the most interest- 
ing and informative of any of the patois ballads. Each was 
inspired by some actual happening which aroused the bit- 
terness, malice, or hatred of its long-forgotten black au- 
thor, and these lyrical expressions of venom and spite have, 
like an embalming fluid, preserved for us little human 
tragedies of the past that would otherwise have long been 
forgotten. 

The best known of all is “Le Chanson du vié Boscoyo,” 
sometimes called “Michié Préval” in honor of its satirized 
hero, or “Calinda” for a dance brought from Santo Do- 
mingo just after the Negro insurrection. The latter name 
was supposed to be a contraction of the Spanish words qué 
linda, how pretty. In a most sprightly manner it tells the 
tale of a certain Judge Préval who permitted his colored 
coachman Louis to give a ball in the stable. Negroes and 
Negresses from the whole Vieux Carré attended, many of 
them surreptitiously borrowing their masters’ and mis- 
tresses’ finery to adorn themselves. Unfortunately the 
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watchman stumbled in, and finding that no permit had 
been obtained, carted all the participants off to jail. The 
next morning they were well whipped, and poor Michié 
Preval himself was fined one hundred piastres. ‘This song 
was very popular, for not only were the verses witty but 
the chorus, 
“Dansé Calinda, bou-djoumb! bou-djoumb, 
Dansé Calinda, bou-djoumb!” 

had a syncopated rhythm splendid for dancing. The tune 
became a favorite one for all musical lampoons, and the 
politician who went through a campaign without being 
pilloried to its lively beat was either very popular or un- 
believably lucky. Not even those in high places escaped. 
During one of the many floods which inundated New Or- 
leans and rose above the level of the ground floors, the 
distinguished, stout, and pompous Monsieur Mazureau, 
who had been Attorney-General of Louisiana, sat at his 
desk with his feet in a wooden washtub to keep them dry. 
The sight of this dignified jurist unconscious of the amus- 
ing Negro that he immediately improvised a little verse 
which spread like an epidemic through the city and every- 
body, Creoles and Negroes alike, laughed as they sang: 


“Michié Mazureau Mr. Mazureau 
Dans so vié bureau, In his old office, 
Li semblait crapaud Looked like a frog 
Dans ein la bail doleau.” In a pail of water. 


“Dansé Calinda, bou-djoumb! bou-djoumb!” 


It had all the succinct completeness of a Japanese 
hokku, giving in fourteen words a picture that has sur- 
vived for over sixty years in the memories of old people. 

Of all the tormenting songs composed to vent a uni- 
versal spleen, ‘““Toucoutou” is most typical. It exposed the 
attempt of a pretty young girl, whose name is used as its 
title, to pass into the ranks of the whites. Although she 
showed no traces of being Jarbouillé, having a touch of the 
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) tar brush, there was a ¢7gnon in the family, as the saying 
soes, and she was what the Creole Negroes called a “blanc- 
forcé,” forced white, or “passe-a-blanc,” pass as white. In 
order to support her claim she brought an action for libel 
against a neighbor who, through jealousy, had publicly ac- 
cused her of having Negro blood. The case was carried to 
the Supreme Court of the State, and when it was decided 
' that Toucoutou had a touch of the tar brush, Joe Beau- 
mont, a mulatto barber with a gift for minstrelsy, voiced in 
a cruel song the mixed contempt and envy which the 
Negro population of New Orleans feel towards those of 
their color who try to pass as white. 

It made Toucoutou the butt of a whole city, and every- 
where she went its mean mocking little chorus followed 
her as closely as her shadow. Nowhere were her ears safe 
from: 

“Ah! Toucoutou, mo connin vous, Ah! Toucoutou, I know you, 
Vous cé tin Morico; You’re just a nigger wench; 


Na pas savon qui tacé blanc There is no soap that’s white enough 
Pou blanchi vous lapo.” Your sooty skin to blench. 


The street calls of the itinerant Negro vendors were 
many and most melodious. In the old days fat Negresses, 
in gaudy ¢ignons, bright Guinea-blue dresses, and starched 
white aprons, wandered through the Vieux Carré crying 
the wares which they carried in large wooden bowls bal- 
anced on their heads. Each chanted her own individual 
call in a rich mellow voice. The marchande de pan patat 
sang to a haunting minor melody: 

“Bel pan patat, bel pan patat,”’ 

Fine potato bread, fine potato bread, 


“Madame, oulé ’ou de bel pan patat, pan patat?”’ 
Madame, do you want some fine potato bread, potato bread? 


Nor were these ambulating singers always women. 
Among them were men chimney-sweeps so black they 
couldn’t show the soil of their trade. Fuzzy stovepipe hats 
were the sign of their calling, and they carried slung over 
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one shoulder a coil of rope, a couple of bricks and a bundle 
of latanier, leaves of a miniature palm. As they walked they 
cupped their hands over cavern-like mouths and sang in ; 
voice that made windows rattle: 


“Ramoné Clean 

la chiminée! the chimney! 

C’est le temps, oui, It’s time, yes, 

C’est Phiver, oui. It’s winter, yes. 
Ramoné ci, Clean here, 
Ramoné la, Clean there, 
Ramoné li, Clean it 

de haut en bas. from top to bottom. 
RAMONE!” CLEAN! 


Sweeps still wander through the streets of New Or- 
leans, but times have changed. Their song has become bi- 
lingual and corrupt, but not less melodious: 


Rami, rami, rami, ra-amineau, 
Here’s de chimilleau sweeper. 
Chunka lunka, chunka lunka, 
Chunka loo-ou-oo, 

Here’s de chimilleau sweeper. 


It always ended with a rasping R-rolling shout of 
R-R-RAMINEAU! 


Just as Americans in China speak pidgin English to 
their servants, the old Louisiana planters gave orders to 
their slaves in Gombo. For years it was scorned as a bastard, 
servile tongue, until the Creoles came to realize that in it 
they possessed a second language, endeared to them by 
many sentimental childhood memories and full of quaint 
turns of phrase, freshness of expression, and a primitive 
sententiousness that is altogether charming. Then they be- 
gan to take down phonetically the old Negro stories of 
talking animals and published them in the parish news- 
papers. Just before the Civil War the Creoles wrote verses 
in the dialect and attempted to follow the black man’s psy- 
chology as closely as they followed his speech. In the tragic 
Reconstruction days a new use was found for the patois: it 
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was used for attack and satire upon the carpetbaggers and 
their Negro allies who had seized control of the State. The 
principal target of the Creoles was Caius César Antoine, 
whose peculiarities lent themselves to lampooning. Al- 
though he had been a barber before the Civil War, he be- 
came in 1872 Lieutenant-Governor of Louisiana. Small, 
black, and very much of a dandy, he affected a stovepipe 
hat and a frock coat and was never seen in the streets with- 
out green gloves and a walking stick. He deserted his mis- 
tress, Mirabelle, for Frangoese, a huge colored woman 
weighing 214 pounds, who had been a marchande de calas, 
seller of rice cakes. She ruled Antoine with an iron hand, 
even administering physical punishment at times, and 
eventually forced him to marry her and legitimize their 
children by a special Act of the Legislature. He suspected 
that she was not always as impeccable as Caesar’s wife 
should be; so when one of their children was born he up- 
braided her and asked if she did not think it peculiar that 
two such black parents should produce a café-au-lait off- 
spring. Frangoese quite equal to the occasion immediately 
replied, ““Pauvr’ ’bécile, na jamais voué poule noire pend 
zoeuf blanc?” Poor fool, have you never seen a black hen 
lay a white egg? 

This tale appeared in “Le Carillon,” a most amusing 
New Orleans weekly which took the lead in all this literary 
hazing and published over a period of some three years a 
long series of articles in the Creole dialect ridiculing the 
Negro office-holders. These skits were humorous and often 
frankly Rabelaisian; as, for example, the account of a 
Carnival ball given in the Senate Chamber by twenty-four 
black senators accompanied by fifty-seven of their “legiti- 
mate spouses.” 

The most devastating of all the lampoon poems was 
called “Ti Macaque vini grand.” It described in no flat- 
tering terms Antoine’s rise to power from a poor parish 
barber with “eyes in the seat of his pants,” to the post of 
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Lieutenant-Governor; before every verse came the re. 
frain: 


“Macaque 1a, li té pitit, That monkey, he was little, 
Macaque 1a, li vini grand, That monkey, he grew big, 
Li qui té plus qu’ein souris, He that was not more than a mouse, 
Li plus qu’ein éléphant.” He’s more than an elephant. 


The last verse summed up the whole story: 


“Macaque 1a té sal négue ein fois;” 

That monkey was once a dirty nigger; 
“Li meillieur que tou blanc asteur,” 

He’s grander than all white men now, 
“Pasceque c’est li qui fait nou’ les lois,” 

Because it’s he who makes our laws, 
“C’est li qui nou’ Gouverneur,” 

It’s he who’s our Governor. 


Nowhere can be found so vivid a picture of the acri- 
monious rancor engendered by Negro rule as in these hun- 
dreds of satirical poems, letters, and parodies in dialect 
which appeared in “Le Carillon” during this period. Their 
popularity established the habit among white writers who 
continued to use the patois mainly for attack or satire even 
after the bitterness of Reconstruction had abated. For ex- 
ample, when George W. Cable published “The Grandis- 
simes,”’ which most Creoles resented as a slur upon their 
race, the aged Abbé Adrien Rouquette attacked it in a 
senile little pamphlet—“Critical Dialogue between Aboo 
and Caboo”—which he signed with the nom de guerre of 
“FE. Junius.” It was a most labored pseudo-satiric lampoon 
and ended in a scurrilous Gombo poem in which Cable, who 
because of his beard was christened “Mr. Goat,” was ac- 
cused of cohabiting with a Negress and of dancing with the 
notorious voodoo queen Marie Laveau—charges, of course, 
quite without foundation. 

To-day white men have ceased to write in the Creole 
dialect, but the songs may still be heard occasionally in 
some salon, sung by a Creole lady who loves the memory 
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) of bygone days, or hummed by old colored house servants 
| as they go about their work. 


' There still remain in Louisiana a number of people, 
} white and black, who can speak Gombo, but they belong 
| for the most part to an older generation. When they die, 
this soft idiom will disappear with them, and fat brown 
cooks in the kitchens of New Orleans will no longer ask 
their mistresses in the morning: “Ki lasoupe vou oulé 
' jordi? Lasoupe bef ou lasoupe crébiche?” What kind of 
| soup do you want to-day? Beef soup or crawfish bisque? 
Then something more which can never be replaced will 
have been lost from the color and charm of that delightful 


city. 








NEW ENGLAND SPRING 
By HELEN CORNELIUS 


HEAR his coming thunderous feet, 
I see his arrowy lightning rise 
And strike the half-moon of the world. 
I see his flaming tiger eyes, 
And striped light falls down and closes, 
It prisons me from the vague skies! 
Spring snares me like a lover, 
I am walled in, 
Leafed over. 








DON JUAN IN THE WHEELBARROW 
By L. A. G. STRONG 


HIS here story—said Mr. Spaddacott—what I’m 

going to tell you gentlemen begins with a woman, 

and goes on with a man. So if you was to ask me 

what it was about, I doubt if I could answer ’ee 
ina word, like. Churchy le fam, as old ’Torney Waterbury 
used to say, meanin’ that there’s a woman to the back of 
most stories. And that isn’t no lie—at least, not hereabouts, 
it isn’t. There was most certainly a woman to the back of 
all Fred Bowhay’s goin’s on, and a good many others’ too. 
Well, best come to a point. 

Some six years ago ’twas, or nearer seven, there come a 
chap back to live in the village what had been some time 
away. Harry Salter, his name was. He ’listed in the war, 
and when the end of it come he found hisself out in Can- 
ada. A job offered for the man, workin’ on a farm, and he 
took it. But, some way or other, Canada didn’t suit en. He 
was took bad over there, and, what with one thing and an- 
other, he didn’t fancy for to stay. He come home, with a 
nice little bit of money, built hisself a bungaloo up above 
Post Office, and looked around. Bein’ a sensible-witted sort 
of chap, he didn’t have to look far. He seen the needs of 
the folk hereabouts, went off up country, and come back 
with a second-handed Ford tractor. 

A lot of money Harry made, rentin’ out his tractor by 
the day, and time come when he added a light van, and a 
car for takin’ visitors rides. London train’ll stop over to 
Mewmouth Junction, if ’tis so ordained with the station- 
master, and it saves a hour and three-quarters to catch he; 
meanin’ there’s always call for a decent car what'll run 
people over the five mile odd to the Junction. In fack, 
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twas plain to all eyes to see that Harry Salter was in a good 
way to settle hisself. And one pair of eyes what seen it be. 
longed to a girl called Molly Bray. 

Now, Molly Bray wasn’t a bad sort, not to begin with, 
and I don’t say she didn’t care for the man. He was deep 
in love with she, of that there’s no doubt. Her wasn’t in her 
first bloom, bein’ a matter of twenty-seven or twenty-eight 
year old. A soft-skinned, good-looking girl, very fair, and 
palish like; there’d always been plenty after her, and the 
wonder was her hadn’t gone off long before. But they re- 
sponsive sort be often very calculatin’, and I reckon when 
Molly said ‘‘Ees” to Harry Salter, her considered her’d 
known what her was about to wait so long. 

Anyway, for a couple of years Harry was so happy as 
could be, and Molly didn’t do no harm except spend his 
money a bit on the free side. It must have worried en a 
little, for he was careful, and he knew how quick and sud- 
den a thing money may be. One day, you’m cock o’ the 
walk; the next, there’s three others in the same street, for 
all the lord of the manor gave ’ee understand to the con- 
trary, undersellin’ your prices and offerin’ what-dee-call 
bonuses to your bes’ customers. Aah, I tell ’ee— ’Owever. 
Ees. What was I a-sayin’ off Oh ees—Spendin’ money. 
Well, even if it did come near en a little, Harry couldn’t 
have grudged to see her, for ’twas all part of his happiness 
to give her what she’d a mind to. So all went well—and 
then come one o’ they cruel, onaccountable misfortunes 
what will seize on a man for no reason at all. 

Harry kep’ his tractor and his van and his car in two 
sheds what he’d knocked up behind his bungaloo. One 
night the sheds caught afire, and all he could save was the 
van, damaged very bad. But that wasn’t the worst. The 
man’s insurance had just run out, and he hadn’t troubled to 
insure fresh before the beginnin’ of the month. He was 
caught. 

It didn’t break him, but it put him back a matter of 
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eight or nine hundred pound, and, o’ course, it altered the 
style of his living. Reckonin’ it all out, with Molly sitting 
at the table, givin’ him no heed, he seemed he could make 
good his way again by livin’ very meagre and careful for 
a matter o’ three year. (Which same, by the way, he looked 
like doin’, though that ain’t the story. ) 

Well, Molly, she took all this very bad. She’d got used 
to a good time, and more money than the rest of the 
women. Now, to a stroke, she was cut short, and they was 
all bein’ sorry for her. It galled the woman. Harry went on 
to his work, head down, a frown to his brow, harder than 
ever. Molly looked at en, give her fair hair a toss, and be- 
ginned to show a leg. Ees. She were that sort o’ girl, reelly. 
Re-sponsive like—and often before a chap had said aught 
to re-spond to. Her wanted fun and jaunts and amusement, 
so her showed a leg—if you’ll pardon my way o’ speakin’. 
And the first one what cast a eye on it, and kep’ it there, 
was no less a chap than Fred Bowhay. 

Now, Fred Bowhay was manager for Smethwick’s. I 
don’t need to tell you how the estates lies here, but the rest 
of the gentlemen will require to know it. All the big estates 
to the south is owned by Sir George Prynne; he’s the lord 
of the manor. But the lands over opposite come into the 
market some fifteen year ago, and was bought by a rich 
London man of the name of Smethwick. De-termined to 
make a reel payin’ estate of it, he was, and sinked no end 
0’? money same purpose. But, not knowin’ nothin’ of the 
business, and hearkenin’ to every experk what came along 
—or every high-pretendin’ toad what made wise he was 
a experk—he’ve collected a pretty rotten parcel o’ never- 
sweats, and the estate haven’t come to much after all. 
Well, Mr. Smethwick, bein’ away, handed over affairs to 
his nephew, young Mr. Holland: and this here Fred Bow- 
hay was manager, answerable only to he. 

Fred Bowhay, eh? Well, by jo, he was about the man 
to be in charge of such a business. A crooked, bold-faced 
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chap, but—and this is the queer part 0’ me tale, gentle- 
men—neither Fred nor Molly was reel bad by nature. Let 
all go smooth, let there be no fire in Harry Salter’s garage, 
and no discontented Molly for to kinnel Fred on, and they 
two might just so well have gone on good ways and been 
respecked decent folks. Leastways—well—I don’t know 
about Fred. There was too much hookem-snivvy tatticks 
about that there estate not to set off a chap what had a tend- 
ency that way. Even so, he might have kept clear o’ 
women. Ees, gentlemen. That’s the effeck Molly had on 
him. He fell for she, proper, but the experience only 
served to set him on to try his powers elsewhere. It seemed 
that he and she, unlike what do most times happen in such 
a case of hot infatuation, made each other a sort 0’ bet who 
could take the most scalps. Scandalous. A dreadful state of 
things. Then he’d come back and say, “Ah, my dear, her 
ain’t a patch on you”’; and her’d say, “Why, the man can’t 
hold a candle to ’ee, boy” —or some such godless truck, I 
don’t know, I’m sure. 

Well, first of all, before matters took this here pro- 
miscous turn, ’twas bad enough the open scandal of how 
Fred Bowhay do carry on with Harry Salter’s wive. ‘Takin’ 
her out in his car, seen to the Pictures in to Mewmouth, 
makin’ a show o’ theirselves at every stall of Whelp Hill 
Fair; then Molly makin’ wise she was off to see her folks 
for the week-end, and old Miss Lumsden witnessed her 
and Fred Bowhay so clear as carrots in to the Theatre 
Royal to Plymouth. I tell ’ee, the matter couldn’t be passed 
over. Make things worse, Harry Salter was actually work- 
in’ on the estate, haulin’, and suchlike, under the orders of 
Fred Bowhay. A difficult position, gentlemen, you’!] allow. 
But Harry was a man of principle. His heart was broke 
half across, to see how matters lay. He’d spoke to Molly, 
and a lot 0’ good that done. And now, like a good man and 
true, he spoke to Fred Bowhay, and was laughed at for his 
pains. 
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“If you can’t keep your wive,” says Fred Bowhay, “you 
don’t deserve her. Damme if I'd go snivellin’ to the man 
she fancied better than she fancied me.” 

“T don’t snivel, Bowhay,” says Fred very quiet. “I come 
to ask you, as a honest neighbor, to leave my wive be. ’Tis 
me she married,” he says. 

“Kes, and why she married you, Lord only knows,” says 
Bowhay. “You must have flaunted your great wealth and 
your high prospecks in the poor maid’s face,” he says, “till 
her was fool enough to believe they was substitute for a 
man of spirit—even while they lasted.” 

“Those are cruel words, Fred Bowhay,” says poor 
Harry. “Think shame, to mock a man with his misfor- 
tunes.” 


“Think shame you can’t keep your own wive,” 


calls 


Fred Bowhay after him. “And go to hell for another,” he 
shouts down the road. 

Now, you’d have thought that to have a bad, callous 
reputation of this kind, to be known for a man of no faith 


nor trust, would have been a setback to Fred Bowhay, and 
put the women of the countryside against en. That shows 
how little you know of women, gentlemen. Nothin’-o’- 
the-sort! In fack, the very opposite. The more girls and 
women Fred Bowhay do make light work of, the more 
comes forward and says “serve me likewise.”? Oh, I’m not 
insinuatin’ anything against the morals of the ladies here- 
abouts. No—dear—no. Women be the same, all the world 
over, and three parts o’ they what falls to one of these here 
Don Junes falls ’cause they’ve heard about ’tothers. Not 
but what Fred wasn’t a bold, handsome sort of a chap, with 
a deep hard voice on him, and a way of making wise ’twas 
you and he laughin’ at all the rest of the world. Oh ees. 
He knew his way about. 

Well, Harry had said his say, and a deputation of neigh- 
bors had said theirs, pretty forcible; but you can’t do much 
when a man be manager over half the chaps what be 
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critickising of him. Besides, Molly was well on the ram. 
page now, and several of the more influential chaps in the 
parish had forfeited their right to say aught about the 
matter. Oh, I tell ’ee, twas a brave old mixmuddle. 

Nex’ thing Harry doed, ’twas very brave and honorable, 
and all that sort, I don’t doubt, but to my mind ’twas go 
much foolishness, which same it turned out to be. Harry 
waited till Fred should come down to The Happy Dick 
one Saturday night, and there, before all be’olders, he 
stepped forward, slapped Fred’s face, and challenged en to 
a fight. 

Fred put down his drink, took off his coat, rolled up his 
sleeves, and give Harry one of the biggest hidings I’ve ever 
seen. He didn’t fight cruel, nor punish the man more than 
he need, but after about a minute and a half ’twas clear to 
all that that was no way to get satisfaction out of Fred 
Bowhay, and the sooner Harry Salter was took off home by 
his friends, the better. T'was hard to make the man see 
sense, though. He kep’ staggerin’ up to be at his enemy 
again, till Fred gived en one to the jaw, dropped en for 
good, and put a end to the affair. 

Harry was in bed a couple of days after that there, and 
didn’t get very kindly nursin’, I don’t reckon. Nex’ thing, 
and last re-source, was a appeal to Mr. Smethwick’s 
nephew. But would you believe the wickedness? Fred— 
and Molly—had been there first, and Molly had quite 
fascinated the young gentleman. ’T'was easy to make out 
how her was served bad at home, and how Fred was savin’ 
her lot from a cruel, mingey sort of a husband, who had 
attacked him at the pub, and so forth—you know. The tale 

wouldn’t suffer for they two tellin’ of it, and Molly knew 
how to make a eye and show a leg, Lord forgive me if I say 
more than I should. Anyhow, poor Harry didn’t get no 
satisfaction from Mr. Holland. No satisfaction at all. 

Well, that left the brave pair struttin’ the countryside; 
and what happened with the women started to happen with 
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the men. So soon as Molly’s ill fame got abroad—well, 
there come to be more and more reason for it, and more 
and more men what looked sheepish when anyone should 
F speak of Harry Salter and his affairs. Poor Harry! There 
was no way out for en, and, what was worse, his pride was 
broke. Some of his friends come round and offered for to 
send a round robin to Mr. Smethwick’s nephew, or even to 
Mr. Smethwick hisself: but Harry says “No” he says. 
“Leave her bide. I can’t keep her,” he says. “Bowhay’s 
right. Let him take her. Maybe,” he says, “if us had had 
a child, now—” 

But would Molly go to the man, open and aboveboard? 
No, souls, not a bit of her. She continued to bide on in poor 
Harry’s house, and carry on worse than ever with all and 
sundry. Show a leg! Gentlemen, if she’d had so many legs 
as a emmet, she’d have shown ’em all. From a sizeable bit 
of a flirt her’d come to be so brassy a bit 0’ goods as ever a 
man looked after twice. So, at last, seein’ how things was 
goin’, and seein’ what fools they’d all been—for there’s 
naught like seein’? a man make a fool of hisself to bring a 
woman to her senses—the women of the place got to- 
gether, and re-solved to settle Fred Bowhay’s ’ash once and 
for good. It says a world for their sense, they never so 
much as thought of doin’ anything to Molly. No. Women’s 
cunnin’, once they starts. They wasn’t goin’ to waste no 
powder and shot on the likes of she. 

A proper old mothers’ meetin’ they had of it, and kep’ 
all so dark none of us didn’t so much as know they’d met 
till twas all over. Now, as it ’appened, there was a big red- 
headed maid down to Pengelly’s mill cottage about this 
time, what had just come to the place with her pappy. 
He’d been took sudden a widower, and she’d come to keep 
house for en. Very strikin’ her was, in build and feature: 
and ’twas known to the company that Bowhay had called 
in there, passin’ by one day, and made free talk with the 
maid. Her had give him more than he bargained for, too, 
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bein’ a self-respeckin’ sort of a maid, and havin’ served g 
bit in a tobacco shop in to Mewmouth, where her got used 
to hannelin’ men, like. But Fred, o’ course, couldn’t believe 
that no one could hold out against en: and a touch o’ spirit, 
as he called it, only served to sharpen his appetite. What 
was his pleasure, then, one mornin’, to get a note from this 
here red-headed maid, same purpose her’d expeck to see 
en that evenin’ in the woodshed at the back of the cottage, 
“Then,” the letter ended up, “I shall see what sort of a 
man you are.” 

“OQh—ha—ha,” laughs Fred Bowhay to Molly, you 
may be sure. “Her’ll soon know what sort of a man I be.” 

So her did, begad, and others too. When Fred got to the 
woodshed, ’twas all in darkness. 

“Where be you, my dear,” he whispers, stummelin’ in 
over the logs and such. 

“Here we be, Fred darlin’,” calls a score o’ women, 
what was hid all about. 

“‘What the ’ell—” cries Fred, and turns to run, but he 
didn’t get far. 

Well, I don’t hardly like to tell ’ee all they did to that 
man, for when women have lost their shame of each other, 
and forgot their sect, like, there’s pretty well nothin’ they 
won’t do. Bé-as-’twill, they had the man in there upwards 
of a hour; and first thing we know’d of it was a gurt noise 
an’ ullabaloo comin’ down the village street, women singin’ 
and cheerin’ and ringin’ a handbell. 

Every soul turned out then, I promise ’ee, and wonder- 
ful was the sight what met their eyes. There was a band 0’ 
women marchin’, and at the head of ’em the red-headed 
maid from Pengelly’s cottage was wheelin’ summat in a 
gurt big wheelbarrow. ’T' wasn’t very easy to see what the 
summat was, for its head were hid in a bucket, tied on like 
a pig’s snout, and the top part of it were tarred and 
feathered, and the bottom part of it, so far as could be seen, 
were wearin’ a petticoat. What’s more, ’twas bound up 
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| sittin’ posture, with its hands in front of its knees. On the 
front of the barrow, tied on with a string to the bucket 
what the objeck had over its head, hanged a placard: “To 
) Molly Salter, from the women of the neighborhood, with 

compliments,” it said. And, would you believe it, they took 
that there poor shiverin’ objeck right up to Molly’s door! 
Us all folleyed in a crowd. Us couldn’t do aught else. My- 
| sakes-alive, but I'll never forget Molly Salter’s face, when 
' she come out on the doorstep. 

“Here, Missis Salter,” calls out one of the women. 
“Here’s our leavin’s. You’m welcome to ’em.” 

With a heave of her gurt strong arms, the red-headed 
maid give the wheelbarrow a twist, and tip out what was 
left of Fred Bowhay at Molly Salter’s feet. 

’Twas hard on poor Harry, o’ course. He went away up 
country somewhere, takin’ Molly with him. Bowhay? Oh, 
he went quick enough. In another direction, too. I don’t 
know what sort of a interview they two had after Fred was 
de-posited to her door, but it don’t seem to have brought 
’em any closer, like. 

Ees. Quite a decent manager us got in the place now. 
What’s more, if ’tis true what everybody be sayin’, he’m 
courtin’ the red-headed maid. Eh? Would you fancy such 
a strong, de-termined young woman as that, eh? Oh— 
ha—ha! Take care her wouldn’t serve ’ee same as her 
served Fred Bowhay! Ah, but never mind. Ten to one, 
her’ll be so gentle as a dove with the right man. 

Oh well, there you be, gentlemen. That’s me tale, and 
I’m obliged to ’ee. Thank ’ee, sir. Thank ’ee. You’m very 
welcome. Welcome, I’m sure. Thank ’ee. 








NEW BOOKS IN REVIEW 
RECENT VERSE 


Minniz Maytow’s Story, dy JoHn MaserieLp, Macmillan Co. 

Tue Five Seasons, by Puetps Putnam, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
Matruias aT THE Door, 4y Epwin ARLINGTON Rosinson, Macmillan Co, 
Srrict Joy, dy James SrePHENs, Macmillan Co. 

PRELUDES FoR Memnon, 4y Conrap AIKEN, Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
Tue Sicnature oF Pain, 4y ALan Porter, John Day Co. 

Tue Yoke or THunper, dy Ropert P. Tristram Corrin, Macmillan Co. 


Durinc the last decade it has been a fashion to assert that poetry 
in the English tongue has again fallen into a very bad way—which 
seems, indeed, to be its normal condition. We have heard this 
chiefly from those who found it bliss to be alive in the poetic dawn 
of twenty years ago, and to be young a very heaven; but readers 
who did not share the hopes of that time are now ironically ob- 
serving how brief a day it takes to produce a sunset. Another way 
of looking at the poetic situation, however, is to realize that there 
are now a number of poets at work in England and America who 
have sowed their intellectual wild oats, have finished their experi- 
ments, have sufficiently demonstrated their “originality,” and so 
are ready at last to utter what may be in them. This may explain 
the good fortune of the present reviewer, who finds among these 
seven volumes of contemporary verse five that are worthy of close 
attention and four so deep in thought, so rich in sombre beauty, that 
whoever reads them once will read them again and again. The 
good books in the list are the work of adult minds addressing 
adults. They have this in common, that they are fragments over- 
heard from the endless colloquy of mind with itself. They are 
voices that rise from the mind’s oubliette, asking the old insoluble 
questions of the darkness and the silence. 

It is true that in the years just preceding the war many people 
expected from Mr. John Masefield far better things than the 
book now before us. Here there is little evidence of poetic ma- 
turity. What one sees, rather, is a versatile talent overworked and 
enfeebled by “quantity production.” The more keenly the reader 
may have enjoyed “August 1914” and the sonnets of “Lolling- 
don Downs,” the more disappointed he will be by the triviality 
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and shallowness of the fourteen tales and scenes here presented. 
A few of them, such as that about Richard Whittington, might 
have value in a children’s theatre, and such a beautiful and well- 
told story as “The Love Gift” would certainly succeed in public 
elocution. Mr. Masefield has put them forth, however, without 
any explanation of their origin and purpose, as though they were 
to be read as poetry. So read, they do not take high rank. 

The unripeness of Mr. Phelps Putnam’s book is perhaps more 
deliberate. Its crudity is of the familiar sort which derives from 
the belief that America is a young, violent, undisciplined country, 
and that her art must correspond. Mr. Putnam presents several 
scenes in the career of a mythical Bill Williams—distantly related 
to Paul Bunyan—all of them lurid without vividness and violent 
without strength. Just what Bill Williams is intended to represent 
does not become clear. The author’s frequent use of metaphors 
drawn from the biological functions fails to relate him to earth, 
and his alleged kinship to the sun does not connect him with 
Apollo. 

“Matthias at the Door” is another long blank-verse poem deal- 
ing with contemporary life, perhaps not in quite the first flight of 
Mr. Robinson’s works but much more satisfactory than “The 
Glory of the Nightingales.” Again it is a story of defeat, faced 
this time from four different angles and by four persons sharply 
delineated. To those who know Mr. Robinson’s style and manner 
it is unnecessary to say that the poem is subtle in thought, often 
obscure in expression, replete with ironic innuendo and understate- 
ment. There is, to be sure, no suggestion of song or of ecstasy any- 
where in it; the mood is monotonous and weary; for sentences at 
a time, the verse is differentiated from prose—and from a prose 
quite lustreless and dull—only by the beat of the metre. Yet the 
poem works out to a conclusion of tragedy, rather than of mere 
despair, which lifts it to a high level. The lives of two men and 
one woman are thwarted and wrecked to work the cure of an al- 
most impregnable pride in the righteous and admirable Matthias. 
They die that he may be born. We feel that any one of them is 
worth far more in actuality than he can ever be after any con- 
ceivable purification, but this, Mr. Robinson implies, is one of the 
mysteries of life and death, and of all sacrifice. 

To pass from this rather long-drawn narrative to “Strict Joy” 
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is like being lifted suddenly into clear cold air. There is enough 
thought globed and complete in the fifty-three pages of this book 
to furnish forth an ordinary poet for a lifetime. Although com- 
posed of separate lyrics, the book is a unit and has a definite shape. 
Beginning, apparently, in a personal grief, it works through to a 
“strict joy” by means of intense intellectual and artistic effort 
concentrated upon the ultimate questions of life and death. More 
than half of it is given over to a “Theme” and twenty-three 
“Variations” based upon a reading of Plotinus. Here the compres- 
sion is extreme, often crushing the verse and the grammar, but 
always the thought is clear and deep, borne along by powerful 
imagery. The depth of this poem, and of the entire book, will be 
a surprise to those who have thought of Mr. Stephens as a jester, 
or who have known him only as the author of “A Crock of 
Gold,” but even these will not be surprised at its constant beauty. 
“Strict Joy” crowds nature and man into the one term “God.” 

In “Preludes for Memnon” God and nature are packed into man. 
From one point of view, these sixty and odd poems, written in a 
singularly beautiful blank verse, may be regarded as a poignant 
expression of Western solipsism—of that mood or that insanity 
in which the mind seems to create its own world and lend to it all 
the reality it has. Or again one may think of it as a powerful 
phrasing of the Oriental attitude in which the mind asserts its own 
identity with every object of thought in some such phrase as the 
famous tat tvam asi—“thou art it.” But everywhere in these 
poems one sees the working of a mind vividly representative of 
our times, a mind into which a surfeit of knowledge has suddenly 
been poured without any corresponding increase of wisdom. It is, 
of course, the mind of a poet,.and therefore that of one who loves 
the concrete reality of the senses more than most men do, so that 
it is more tormented than others are by the cold dread of the 
abstract: 

But there were houses in the intermediate 

Voyage from dark to dark, resting-places 

Known to this homeless child that is the spirit, 

Something remembered, something dearly loved, 

The well-known door, the doorstep, the small window, 

The face behind the window, the clock clacking 

Comfortable time, time for sleep, 


Time for the coming of the beloved’s footstep, 
Time for the firelight on the wall. 
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But all these things, we know, are passing forever away, so that we 
must “say farewell to all things lovely every hour.” 

Mr. Alan Porter is an American poet whom we have allowed 
England to train, publish, and discover, and who comes before us 
now with a first volume of verse that any of our poets might be 
proud to sign. It does not much matter where he has learned his 
patience and inwardness or where he has nursed his poetic faith. 
Enough that he has these. Critics will certainly assign him to the 
following of John Donne, but his ecstasy is more controlled and his 
expression is more fluent by far than that of the master. He has 
Donne’s intensity without his heat, and his poems remind one of 
so many little burning-glasses made of ice. It would be hard to find 
any poetry of any time in which words are made to mean more 
things and work more ways at once than they do in the title-poem 
of this volume. An adequate reading of this poetry is, therefore, by 
no means easy, and it amounts almost to a creative effort. It is a 
poetry that must be blown upon by the breath of the mind before it 
begins even to glow, and only after several returns does its full 
inward worth shine forth. Poet and reader make it together, as the 
composer and the performer do a sonata, or else it is not made at all. 

Mr. Coffin, on the other hand, always completes his task, leaving 
nothing to chance or collaboration. If one felt obliged to find a 
fault in him, that fault would be that he always knows so exactly 
what can be done with a given theme and calculates so precisely how 
it is to be done. He seldom writes better than he knows how, and 
so it is fortunate that he knows how to write extremely well. He has 
humor, wide knowledge, tenderness, ecstasy, keen thought, deep 
wisdom; he is full of the past yet wholly modern; he is equally 
at home in the library and on country lanes; his ancestral roots 
strike as deep into the American past as almost any that we have. 
The time has come, in fact, for America to take more careful ac- 
count of this poet who now gives us his fourth and best volume of 
verse. Although he, too, like Mr. Porter, has learned much from a 
long sojourn in the English seventeenth century, we may read him 
as we do Emerson and Emily Dickinson, with the assurance that he 
is of our kind and one of our authentic native voices. The present 
reviewer does not know of any poetry written in our time that 
shines more vividly in recollection than do a score of poems in this 
book. And neither can he recall any contemporary poet whose 
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thought and music more frequently cut clear through to our inner. 
most sense of what existence means, when we feel most keenly how 
our fates are woven of victory and overthrow, and when the eyes 
of the mind are open to see 


Life and death upon one tether 
And running beautiful together. 


OpDELL SHEPARD 


FOCH AND JOFFRE 


Jorrre, dy Raymonp Recouty, D. Appleton & Co. 
Focu: Tue Man or Or.eans, 4y B. H. Lipper Hart, Little, Brown & Co, 


Jorrre and Foch were the heroes of the first and last phases of 
the war. To the one has been given the credit for the miracle of 
the Marne, to the other that of achieving the victorious armistice. 
Different in temperament as they were, there is much that links 
them together. Joffre’s confidence in Foch was such that he gave 
him his first important command and even sought to secure for 
him the reversion of the supreme command in case of accident to 
himself; both were deprived of authority as a result of the politi- 
cal upset that followed the slaughter on the Somme. The historical 
importance of Foch, as of Joffre, rests upon qualities of character 
rather than of intellect; whatever each contributed to victory was 
of moral rather than strategical significance. Both of them in the 
field were constrained to adapt themselves and their armies to con- 
ditions which they did not control and which they had not created. 
But the phlegmatic poise of Joffre in the disastrous days of Au- 
gust, 1914, was a vital contributory factor to the salvation of 
France, just as the aggressive assurance of Foch saved the Allies 
from equal disaster in April, 1918, and led them to ultimate vic- 
tory. Not merely through what they were but because of what 
people thought they were, both achieved greatness. 

Foch is the more interesting of the two men, and the biography 
by Captain Liddell Hart at once much the more interesting and 
more important of the two books. M. Recouly is a skilful journal- 
ist, and he has had the advantage of intimate contacts with the per- 
sonalities of whom he writes as well as access to unpublished pa- 
pers. But his book is undocumented, his tone uncritical, and he 
makes no distinction between surmise and proven fact. There 1s 
something reminiscent of Abbott’s “Napoleon” in his succession of 
eulogistic phrases. The administrative errors and the strategical 
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weakness implicit in the French Plan XVII, the tactical blunders 
of 1914, the stubborn resistance to any effective scheme for turn- 
ing the flank of the Central Powers in the Near East, the blind ad- 
herence to the guerre d’usure, are all minimized as to their effects, 
or responsibility for them is shifted from the shoulders of Joffre. 
Captain Hart’s “Foch,” on the other hand, although appreciative 
in tone, is unrelaxingly critical. It is, I think, the most stimulating 
and clearest history of the war on the Western Front that has thus 
far appeared in English. The primary design of the biography is 
to analyze the effect upon leadership of modern conditions of war- 
fare; the result is to distinguish the real contributions of Foch to 
Allied victory from the legendary. Captain Hart’s conclusions are 
implicit in the subtitle. It is with Jeanne d’Arc and not with Napo- 
leon that Foch must be compared. He was the symbol and stand- 
ard-bearer of a great recovery, “conscious of an impulse that tran- 
scended reason.” If he was handicapped strategically by his single- 
mindedness, he was tremendously strengthened spiritually 
thereby. 

From his lectures before the war and from his active command, 
it is evident that previous to 1918 Foch did not appreciate the re- 
alities of modern warfare. His emphasis upon moral factors led 
him to disregard or underrate the material side of war—a strange 
irony when we consider the réle of the tank in his final victory— 
and to pin his faith to the doctrine of the offensive. Regardless of 
tactical obstacles and with undaunted optimism he counted again 
and again on the power of the offensive to score a real decision, 
with the effect, as Captain Hart puts it, merely of blunting the 
sword of France. His triumph of 1918 was not achieved through 
complex strategy, but merely followed an enforced recognition of 
the limitations placed upon leadership by tactical factors. It re- 
sulted from an adaptation of limited offensives to those conditions, 
and, above all, from the change in the balance of material 
strength. “Mankind, lovers of the marvelous, would see the ebb- 
ing tide as the miraculous achievement of a master hand. They 
forgot that twenty-seven double-sized American divisions had 
now arrived in France, . . . the dwindling balance of German re- 
serves, the straits of hunger to which the German army and people 
were now reduced, and the demoralization which follows in the 
wake of disappointment.” But although Foch appears in this re- 
spect almost the plaything of material forces, the biographer gives 
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full credit to the importance, historically, of the faith of Foch jn 
his mission, and the faith of the Allied armies in Foch. He was 
“the medium through whom the promise of salvation came. . . . 
If in 1914 Joffre may be described as a national nerve sedative, 
Foch in 1918 was an international nerve tonic. But he was more— 
the suggestion of invincibility which became the fact of Victory.” 


CHARLES SEYMouR 


TWO MEDICAL BIOGRAPHIES 


Tue Great Puysician: A SHort Lire or Sir Witiiam Oster, by Enrru 
Gittins Rein, Oxford University Press. 
Nocucui, 4y Gustav Eckstein, Harper & Brothers. 


Mrs. Rerp, whose charming biography of Florence Nightingale is 
well known, has attempted to tell in brief space the story of Wil- 
liam Osler’s life and influence without evaluation of his attain- 
ments in medicine. Despite the fact that the Oxford Press has sold 
more than 25,000 copies of Dr. Cushing’s monumental two-vol- 
ume Life of Osler, there have been repeated demands for a briefer 
work, and the present volume was written at the request of the 
Oxford Press to fill this need. There is no doubt that the choice of 
an author has been richly justified, for Mrs. Reid knew Osler in- 
timately, and she has performed her labor of love with dignity and 
charm. Perhaps the most striking chapter in the book is that de- 
scribing Osler’s relations with children. The letters, which are 
largely new, would have been well worthy of Lewis Carroll—and 
in some respects they are even more happy and whimsical. There 
are also many other pleasant surprises in the book, none more so 
than the comparison of Osler with Robert E. Lee: “The adoration 
Lee received and the admiration Osler received have nothing to do 
with the reserve and seriousness of the one or the gayety and ease of 
approach of the other, but with what was below the surface in both. 
Their characters were as clear as squares of crystals, With integrity 
and magnanimity, a stern sense of duty and truth, a brilliant in- 
tellectual grasp of their professions and unfailing good judgment, 
they were human and compassionate, with simple, sweet and gentle 
natures and entirely unselfish.” Though Mrs. Reid does not at- 
tempt to discuss Osler’s scientific contributions, her skilful por- 
trayal of his striking and many-sided personality will be acceptable 
to readers in all walks of life, particularly to medical students, who 
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} hear more of “The Principles and Practice of Medicine” than they 
do of Osler. 

Eckstein’s “Noguchi” is a remarkable human document, and 
quite apart from its record of the brilliant achievements of an 
Oriental intellect, humble in origin, the book on every page sheds 
light upon that phenomenon so mysterious to Western races, the 
Japanese mind. There aré very few biographies in English of 
Japanese writers or statesmen, and with the events of the past few 
weeks before us any insight which can be obtained concerning their 
habits of thought and action will be of value to those who are called 
upon to guide our national policy. Dr. Eckstein has evidently im- 
mersed himself in Japanese literature and thought as a preparation 
for writing the biography. The story is told in a succession of words 
and staccato phrases with little regard for conventional sentence 
structure, and a vigorous present tense is employed when verbs are 
actually used. In this respect the work is a tour de force, and one 
comes away with a sense of having had real contact with the enig- 
matic Oriental. As judged by Western standards Noguchi seems ut- 
terly devoid of moral sense; and yet he remained throughout his 
life loyal to his mother (whom he helped to support), and his in- 
tegrity as a scientist was above reproach. To Noguchi the medical 


profession is indebted for fundamental contributions to knowledge 
of cerebral syphilis, trachoma, and yellow fever. To the last of 
these diseases, contracted in Africa during the course of his studies, 
he ultimately succumbed. 


Joun F. Futton 


ARCHER AND HIS FRIENDSHIPS 

WituiaM Arcuer, Sy Cuarves Arcuer, Yale University Press. 
In the epilogue to one of his volumes of dramatic criticism, Wil- 
liam Archer described his own talent as “the faculty for making 
the best of the actual without losing sight of the ideal.” It was 
this faculty which more than anything else gave him his enormous 
influence upon contemporary drama. As Pinero said of him, his 
aim “was to get the best out of a writer that was in him, and not 
to be satisfied till he got it.” Barrie was thinking of the same 
quality when he wrote to Archer: “It was no outside influence, but 
yourself, that made me struggle at plays as I have struggled at 
books. Quite apart from my own work, I consider you have done 
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more for the English stage than any man living.” In the lon 
run, it seems likely that Archer’s criticism may be handicapped by 
his faculty for making the best of the actual, since it often led him 
to overpraise work which his own later and sounder judgment 
relegated to the third or fourth rank. But whether or not Archer 
continues to live in his critical writings, he is assured of a kind of 
immortality through his translations. No English version of , 
foreign dramatist has had so wide a reading as Archer’s Ibsen, and 
it seems safe to predict that as long as Ibsen is read and acted in 
English, he will be known through Archer’s words, Archer him- 
self, with his usual critical insight, recognized that the transla- 
tion of Ibsen was his finest work. On the completion of the prose 
dramas in 1891 he wrote to his brother: “These five volumes wil! 
be on the whole the most satisfactory job of my life, even with 
all their imperfections on their heads.” 

The quotations are all from Colonel Archer’s entirely honest 
and delightful life of his brother. The biographer is limited in 
some respects by his close relationship to his subject; the family 
trait of modesty prevents him from doing full justice to Archer’s 
achievement, especially the translations in which he had a share; 
and he takes for granted, instead of showing to us, many of the 
little individual peculiarities which collectively make up so large 
a part of personality. One can get a far more distinct impression 
of Archer’s appearance, speech, and manners from Bernard 
Shaw’s brilliant portrait of him, printed as a “foreword” to the 
posthumously published “Three Plays,” than from the full-length 
biography. Colonel Archer would have been well advised to 
quote much more liberally from Shaw’s sketch than he has done. 
Barring these limitations, the biography leaves little to be desired. 
It accounts for many traits and aspects of Archer’s work. The long 
summer vacations which as a boy he spent at the Norwegian home 
of his grandparents, gaining an intimate acquaintance with the 
language and the life of the people, were an ideal preparation 
for his work as a translator of Ibsen. His visit of a year to his 
parents in Australia, and his journey through the United States 
on the way home, heightened his inherited liberalism and belief 
in democracy, and developed his love of travel—traits which were 
later to send him to India, to Mexico, to Spain, and repeatedly to 
America, and were to inspire books on subjects connected with 
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these countries. The story of the composition of “The Green God- 
dess,” which was based on a dream, and inspired, as Archer said, 
by his desire for an old-age pension, is fully told. Among the 
most interesting of Archer’s letters are those addressed to Shaw, 
in which he proves that Shaw is “incurably credulous” by rehears- 
ing the roll of his successive “isms,” and amusingly burlesques 
Shaw’s arguments for the structureless type of play. All of Ar- 
cher’s letters reveal his clear honesty, his magnanimity, and his 
almost utter lack of egotism, and thus help to account for his 
friendships with men of such various types as Stevenson, Gilbert 
Murray, George Moore, Hardy, Francis Thompson, and Gran- 
ville Barker. One of the best features of the book is the large 
number of letters written to Archer by these and other friends, 
including a memorable group of bullying, affectionate, frivolous, 
and brilliant letters from Shaw. Biographers have too seldom re- 
membered that letters written to a man often reveal aspects of his 
mind and personality which his own letters, especially if he is as 
reserved and modest as Archer, leave obscure. 


Homer E. WoopsrRIDGE 


ON THE EASTERN FRONT 

Tue Unknown War, dy Winston S, CuurcHiLt, Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
Tue British and the American public were so directly concerned 
with the Western Front that in retrospect they are apt to overlook 
the front where the war began and ended. Hence the title of Mr. 
Churchill’s book, and the point of his emphasis that the struggle 
on the Eastern Front was “incomparably the greatest war in his- 
tory.” “In its scale, its slaughter, in the exertions of the combat- 
ants, it far surpasses by magnitude and intensity all similar human 
episodes. . . . All three Empires, both sides, victors and van- 
quished, were ruined. . . . Here all Central Europe tore itself to 
pieces and expired in agony, to rise again, unrecognisable.” And 
here, in these phrases, we have a foretaste of the style, the grand 
style, in which Mr. Churchill treats the tragic drama. 

In his previous volumes Mr. Churchill gave us not consecutive 
history but a brilliant series of historical tableaux—pieces of his- 
tory of which he was witness of the making. Those books might be 
called a string of historical diamonds, each facet reflecting Mr. 
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Churchill. In this new volume he becomes the detached historian, 
and his material, instead of being the product of personal experi- 
ence, is made up of published records. 

One immense advantage which he possesses over the purely 
academic historian is his personal intimacy with the circles and at- 
mosphere in which decisions are taken and events are moulded. 
This asset has in previous volumes contributed to the incisiveness 
of his criticism. In this volume he is charitable to excess. Perhaps 
in dealing with the remote Eastern Front, distance lends enchant- 
ment to his view. 

Nevertheless, the presentation of the story is a fresh proof of 
his power not only as an historical scene-painter but as an historical 
analyst. There are occasional slips, but they are few compared with 
the mass of his material—and may perhaps be ascribed to his par- 
tial dependence on helpers for its collation. The marvel, in view 
of his range of activities, is how well he handles such a complex 
task and theme. One can only wish that he had more time, for then 
he might have corrected what is the only important defect in a 
magnificent piece of construction—its uneven proportions. 

Three-tenths of the book are occupied by a study of the Balkan 
origins of the war which, while giving adequate emphasis to the 
part of Austrian diplomacy, fixes the greater responsibility on the 
Kaiser and the German Foreign Office for unleashing their allies 
at the critical moment. One’s chief criticism is that the account 
hardly considers, and entirely fails to emphasize, the influence of 
the German military party. 

Five-tenths of the book are devoted to the opening battles down 
to the beginning of 1915. But then the rest of the war in the East 
is recounted with a brevity that leaves one rather breathless. The 
tremendous drama of the 1915 campaign, well as it is sketched, 
seems the more sketchily treated by comparison with the preceding 
chapters on minor battles. One would have liked more about Bru- 
silov’s offensive in 1916, and much more about the ultimate col- 


lapse of Russia. For what we have received we are grateful, espe- 


cially the lucid narrative of the terrific opening collision between 
Austria and Russia, known as the battle of Lemberg. Tannenberg 
is told still better, although it is not such a fresh revelation as Mr. 
Churchill implies, and there are a few slips. 

Mr. Churchill also brings out most effectively, and truly, the 
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interplay of the various war theatres. He reminds us that Turkey 
was cut off from her allies until Serbia fell, and that this separa- 
tion played on the nerves of the German command; so much so 
that the British attack on the Dardanelles, belated and bungled as 
it was, sufficed to upset their plans for 1915. It might have saved 
Serbia, too, if Joffre and French had not conspired to thwart every 
sane diversion from the folly of bull-at-a-gate strategy in the 
West. By this short-sighted stupidity we threw away the ideal 
lever for loosening the foundations of German strategy. “I found 
it unbearable,” declares Mr. Churchill, “to remain participant in 
such crimes against truth and reason.” 

Some of his general reflections are equally pointed. The most 
concrete effect of the successive Hague Peace Conferences was that 
they “set every General Staff thinking, and fomented much suspi- 
cion.” That is what many discerning observers feel to be the chief, 
and worst, effect of post-war disarmament conferences. Again, he 
offers searching criticism of Liberal foreign policy, not only before 
the war, when he suggests that Sir Edward Grey “sought to play 
too prominent a part on a stage which had become too deadly. If 


we were not prepared to run the same risks as the other actors, 
>» 


B. H. Lippe. Harr 


ought we not to have stood more aloof 


A SHAKESPEAREAN DISCOVERY 

SHAKESPEARE VERSUS SHALLOW, 4y Lestiz Horson, Little, Brown & Co. 

Dr. Leste Horson, who a few years ago brought to light the 
facts relating to the murder of Christopher Marlowe, and shortly 
after discovered the lost letters of Shelley to Harriet Westbrook, 
has again placed us heavily in his debt by unearthing a document 
in which the magic name “William Shakespeare” appears. For 
the smallest crumb of knowledge bearing on the life of the poet 
the world is grateful; and to the scholar who at this late date, 
with infinite toil, is able to supply fresh information generous 
acclaim is the only fit reward. 

In view, however, of the sensational description of the book 
made by the publishers, and unintelligently echoed by others, it 
seems right at the outset to inform the reader that the newly dis- 
covered item—two lines in a register of court petitions—shows 
that in November, 1596, in the County of Surrey, William 
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Wayte, “a certain loose person, of no reckoning or value,” craved 
of the court “sureties of the peace” against William Shakespeare 
and three others, namely, Francis Langley, possibly the owner of 
the Swan playhouse, and two women, Dorothy Soer and Anne 
Lee, otherwise unknown. The cause of the quarrel is not re- 
vealed; nor is Shakespeare again to be found associated in any 
way with the affair, or with the several persons mentioned. _ 

Yet from this brief record certain conclusions may be drawn; 
and Dr. Hotson points them out. First, Wayte’s petition “reveals 
the extremely interesting new fact that Shakespeare . . . was 
living in the bailiwick of the sheriff of Surrey in November, 
1596.” This fact, of course, is not entirely new, for, as Dr. Hot- 
son promptly states, it was known to Edmund Malone as early 
as 1796. Malone had documentary evidence in his hand, duly re- 
corded the residence of the poet in Southwark in 1596, and cited 
his authority—a paper once belonging to Edward Alleyn. That 
paper, however, has since disappeared, so that the present legal 
record serves to confirm Malone’s statement—as, indeed, do 
the Subsidy Rolls of 1597-98; further, since Shakespeare is 
known to have been a householder in the parish of St. Helen’s, 
Bishopsgate, until some date after February, 1596, the present 
document adds the specific information that he was domiciled in 
Southwark “in or before November” of that year. 

This more or less specific date suggests to Dr. Hotson a second 
conclusion. “Why,” he asks, “did Shakespeare move from Bish- 
opsgate, a district within easy reach of Burbage’s Theatre, to the 
Bankside, in or before November, 1596, and give himself a 
gratuitous daily journey of more than two miles each way over 
the water and through London to the playing-place in Shore- 
ditch?” In answer he suggests that Shakespeare’s troupe, the 
Chamberlain’s men, must have left Burbage’s Theatre in the 
autumn of 1596, “and established themselves for a time in Lang- 
ley’s new playhouse, the Swan, in Paris Garden.” This sugges- 
tion, though entirely wanting proof, seems likely. We should not 
forget, however, that a grave element of doubt remains, for often 
the most plausible inference proves on fuller knowledge incor- 
rect. It may be that Shakespeare moved to Southwark for some 
reason quite other than the one advanced by Dr. Hotson. The 
Bankside was the chief residential quarter of the theatrical fra- 
ternity, and some of Shakespeare’s company at Burbage’s Theatre 
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—notably Pope and Phillips, both men of wealth—lived there, 
despite the two-mile walk involved. Further, when the Chamber- 
lain’s men built the Globe on the Bankside, Shakespeare promptly 

shifted his lodgings “over the water,” and half the city, to Silver 
| Street. By such objections—others might be raised—I do not 
mean to imply that Dr. Hotson’s suggestion is not plausible; I 
merely wish to insist upon the element of doubt that is necessarily 
inherent in any inference unsupported by definite evidence. As 
Whitehead reminds us, we should “seek simplicity, and dis- 
trust it.” 

But Dr. Hotson was too thorough a scholar to stop with the 
discovery of this one document. He made an exhaustive examina- 
tion of all the possibilities suggested by it, using as clues the 
names Wayte, Langley, Soer, and Lee. From his further searches 
he learned that Langley, a short time before, had asked for sure- 
ties of peace against Wayte and Wayte’s stepfather, William 
Gardener, a justice of peace in Surrey. Wayte, it soon appeared, 
was merely a henchman of Gardener. And hence Dr. Hotson 
concluded that in the quarrel which lay behind the two petitions 
to the court the chief antagonists were Gardener and Langley, 
and, more, that the dispute had to do with the Swan playhouse. 

With a skill and thoroughness that do credit to his remarkable 
powers of research, Dr. Hotson investigated the records dealing 
with Wayte and Gardener, in the hope of discovering further 
light on the particular quarrel in which Shakespeare was involved. 
He failed to learn anything about that quarrel, but he did amass 
an enormous amount of information about the two men who ap- 
parently provoked it. Wayte quickly faded into the background, 
and Gardener stood forth in bold relief. The evidence assembled 
shows that Gardener was a justice of peace and of the guorum, 
was a man of great wealth, was twice elected Warden of the 
Company of Leathersellers, was twice elected Sheriff of London 
(without serving), was once appointed by Queen Elizabeth High 
Sheriff of Surrey and Sussex, and enjoyed the acquaintance and 
patronage of several of the great ones of the Court. But the jus- 
tice in his efforts to accumulate money resorted to unscrupulous 
practices; without conscience or fear of God, he cheated those who 
were so unfortunate as to have dealings with him, going even so 
far as perjury, and the fleecing of his own kin. 

None of the Gardener records, though vast in number and 
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varied in kind, pointed in any way to Shakespeare; and hence Dr. 
Hotson—convinced that some connection between the two men 
must exist—resorted to conjecture. In this he is entirely justified, 
for scholars probe the unknown through hypothesis. My only 
objection here is that instead of presenting his conjecture quite 
frankly as such, he adopts an assurance that is calculated to de- 
ceive those who are unfamiliar with the exact technique of scholar- 
ship. Knowledge and hypothesis should carefully be distin- 
guished; and when an expert in research, such as Dr. Hotson is 
universally recognized to be, ventures into the dangerous field of 
conjecture, he should raise unmistakable flags of warning, and 
exercise every precaution to avoid deceiving the unwary, This, | 
feel, the author in his enthusiasm has failed adequately to do. He 
writes: “This new name, William Gardener, was another possible 
source of light; and, as it proved, light which was to grow in 
power until it illuminated the dark region of the unknown.” But 
the “light” is merely Dr. Hotson’s own conjecture, which may or 
may not carry conviction. I, for one, must confess myself entirely 
skeptical. 

Dr. Hotson argues somewhat as follows. Gardener was un- 
questionably a “knave,” well deserving the hatred of all honest 
men. Why, then, should he not be a fit subject for attack by a 
satirical dramatist? Shakespeare, as a result of Langley’s quarrel 
with Gardener, and of his own quarrel with Gardener’s hench- 
man, Wayte—quarrels which possibly involved the Swan play- 
house, and hence the interests of the Chamberlain’s men—may 
have taken a justifiable personal revenge on the “obnoxious” jus- 
tice of peace and of the guorum. The wish being father to the 
thought, Dr. Hotson at once jumped to the conclusion that 
Shakespeare took this revenge in the character of Justice Shallow, 
who, in “The Merry Wives of Windsor,” is introduced to the 
audience as a justice of peace and of the guorum. In this brief 
review I can not enter into a detailed discussion of the matter. 
But anyone who will read Dr. Hotson’s dark portrait of the 
“despicable character” of William Gardener; and then will turn 
to Shakespeare’s genial portrait of the garrulous and not unkindly 
old justice of Gloucester—a man between eighty and ninety years 
of age living mainly in the gallant exploits of his youth—will, | 
think, shake his head over Dr. Hotson’s final conclusion: “Shake- 
speare is here revealed, for the first time, as a master of personal 
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' satire, taking with devastating humor a satisfactory revenge for 
himself, his associates of the theatre, and Gardener’s victims in 
Southwark.” 

In his Preface the author informs us that he has accumulated 
much fresh material on Francis Langley, which he promises to 
give us at some future time. Students everywhere will eagerly 
look forward to this full account of one of the most interesting 
men associated with the theatres of Shakespeare’s day, of whom 
at present little is known. 

Jos—EpH Quincy ApDAMs 


ON THE MORNING AFTER 

Onty YesTERDAY, 6y FREDERICK Lewis ALLEN, Harper & Brothers. 
| rH1NK that this isa grand book. Not only is it extremely readable 
and tremendously interesting, but it is also a beautifully intelligent 
job of research into what seems to have been one of America’s more 
drunken periods. It isa great record of a glorious jag. 

According to Mr. Allen, our little spree started off quite inno- 
cently. We had just come back from Over There and, on our happy 
way toa New World, we dropped in at the corner for a “quick one.” 
And then, it seems, we ran into a couple of the boys who had been 
in our Division, so we had a few more beers and the first thing we 
knew the saloon had become a speakeasy and instead of beer we 
were drinking martini cocktails made from bathtub gin and making 
eyes at a couple of young college girls whose dresses and bobbed 
hair, even as we watched, became defiantly shorter and shorter. 

Then, somewhere in the next room, a machine called a “radio” 
began playing a strange exciting rhythm, and we found ourselves 
dancing to jazz with flappers and wondering why we had never 
thought of having this kind of a good time before. Gradually the 
music became louder and the dance faster. Various people moved 
crazily across the floor—Coué, Warren G. Harding, Jack Demp- 
sey, Al Capone. Everyone was dancing; everyone was rich. Stocks 
and bonds began leaping madly into the air, twenty and thirty 
points ata jump. The orchestra struck up “The Stars and Stripes 
Forever”—the doors opened and the Coolidge-Hoover bandwagon 
appeared—everyone scrambled aboard—the Prosperity Procession 
started on its way to the sky. The last thing you remember was 
shouting, “Buy a million shares of Radio”—and then the lights 
went out. 
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The next morning you woke up with a splitting headache. Yo, 
couldn’t in the least remember how you had got home. It was only 
when you turned to the black-bordered morning papers that yoy 
discovered how your party had ended. It seems that there had been 
a Crash. And with that Mr. Allen ends his “Only Yesterday.” He 
takes us interestingly and illuminatingly from the armistice to the 
Crash. And to millions of shirtless Americans still groaning with 
“depression hangovers” it must seem that the Crash, like the bibli- 
cal Flood, was God’s way of punishing us for our having too good 
a time in our own way. Now I may be wrong, but I think that I de. 
tect something of the same attitude in Mr. Allen’s approach to his 
subject. His springboard for his judgment of the 1920’s is pos- 
sibly the “morning-after” headache; his painting seems (to me, at 
least) to be rather deeply colored with “hangover blue.” And for 
that reason I should like to venture one criticism of the book. 

In my ten or fifteen years of intensive study in this field, I have 
come more and more to distrust any judgments made during the 
“morning after.” To be sure, one’s critical faculties may not have 
been entirely first rate while, shall we say? “stimulated”; it is quite 
possible that the world is not the supremely delightful place to live 
in it had seemed the évening before. But, contrariwise, neither is 
everything which happened that evening as empty and reprehen- 
sible as one may think the next day; and it is only when I get the 
feeling from Mr. Allen’s book that nobody during the Twenties 
really had a good time and that we deserved the Crash that I make 
the slightest gesture of criticism towards an otherwise superb work. 


DonaLp OGDEN STEWART 


FROM SCIENCE TO SKEPTICISM? 

Tue Screntiric Out.Look, dy BERTRAND RussELL, W. W. Norton & Co. 
Historica. ty science exhibits two main aspects, the one theoreti- 
cal and philosophical, the other practical and pragmatic. The 
former tendency expresses itself in the quest for an understand- 
ing of the nature of things for its own sake, the latter in the popu- 
lar conception of science as an instrument in war and industry and 
social reconstruction. Up to the present, the theoretical interest 
has been dominant. 

Mr. Russell believes that the reverse is coming to be the case. 
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In “The Scientific Outlook” he indicates why this is likely, and 
what its consequences both salutary and deplorable will be. His 
treatment as it develops takes the form of a prophecy concerning 
the family and state of the future. His purposes must be kept in 
mind if this is not to be misunderstood. To take exception to the 
details of his prophecy is to miss the point. For he is aiming not 
to establish himself as a clairvoyant but to teach a lesson in deduc- 
tive logic—the lesson that if the instrumental pragmatic tendency 
in science becomes dominant, then a world such as he pictures fol- 
lows necessarily. 

His prophecy is interesting and foreboding, but more important 
is the premise from which it proceeds. What reasons are there for 
supposing that science will turn aside from the free, disinterested 
search for truth to become a mere instrument for the furthering 
of the arbitrary ends of men of action? Mr. Russell emphasizes 
two major factors. The first he terms the power motive. It con- 
trols all men of action. They have left science in the hands of the 
disinterested truth-seeker only because of their ignorance of the 
control it gives over men and nature. This ignorance no longer 
exists. The second factor is even more serious. Were it not present 
the theoretical scientist might still be able to defend himself. For 
were science able to establish an inductively grounded metaphysic 
it could prescribe by education the ends for which the instruments 
of science are to be used, lest they go counter to the nature of 
things and destroy both themselves and their creators. But un- 
fortunately the scientific quest for truth, says Mr. Russell, leads 
to philosophical skepticism. We are left only with dangerously 
powerful means and no understanding of ends. He adds quite 
properly that the issue is not to be met by statements about value, 
nor by the usual non-empirically grounded metaphysical system, 
the sole justification for which is the irrelevant fact that “it would 
be pleasant were it true.” 

Only one possible escape from these conclusions is at hand. Is 
philosophical skepticism the established outcome of scientific in- 
vestigations? This is the crucial question. With reference to the 
theories of Eddington and Jeans, Mr. Russell has made his case. 
Certainly their conception of nature as a system doomed by the 
second law of thermo-dynamics to chaos is a more powerful argu- 
ment for the nonexistence of establishable values than it is for 
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the theological conclusions which they draw. Nor can it be denie 
that philosophical skepticism is a very prevalent attitude among 
students of science. But is Russell’s, or our, understanding of cur. 
rent scientific discoveries sufficiently systematic and complete t; 
establish decisively his basic premise? Certainly the sketchines 
of his book on current factual matters, and the ignorance that he 
displays concerning Aristotle and the state of empirical science 
previous to the seventeenth century, give us little assurance on 
this point. Moreover, Mr. Whitehead, Mr. Conger, and the pres. 
ent writer have revealed scientific evidence indicating another 
side to the question. Clearly the evidence is not all in. Also, it 
should be evident that the indifference to philosophical matters 
into which two centuries of constancy in Newton’s categories lulled 
scientists, leaves us quite unprepared for the stupendous over. 
hauling of basic scientific conceptions which recent revolutionary 
discoveries necessitate. Clearly the current scientific situation 
does not permit us to take the philosophical skepticism from 
which Mr. Russell’s argument proceeds as an established fact. 

What is needed is a systematic study of the scientific knowledge 
of our day with special emphasis on its theoretical and philosophi- 
cal side. It is hard to conceive of a more convincing argument for 
this than Mr. Russell’s latest book. This rather than the way 
which it suggests is its real importance. For it has indicated quite 
conclusively that the alternative may very well be the destruction 
of everything essentially human and artistic, if not the very an- 
nihilation of civilization itself. 

F. S. C. Norrurop 


THE GRAND SERAGLIO 

BeyonD THE SuBLIME Porte, 4y BarNeTTE Mituer, Yale University Pres. 
SoME twenty-six centuries ago Byzantium was founded, on the 
European side of the mouth of the Bosporus, where a point of 
land juts northward between the Golden Horn and the Sea of 
Marmora. At a later time, when settlement had extended widely, 
much of the site of the original city—a tract about one-half by 
one-third of a mile in extent—became largely religious territory. 
Mohammed II, Turkish conqueror of Constantinople, thus found 
relatively vacant one of the choicest sites in the world, with a 
matchless outlook over water and land. Here in a group of build- 
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ings new and old he established his principal palace, which in- 


) cluded an imperial residence apart from women, a centre of gov- 


ernment, and a training school for leaders in peace and war. His 
crandson Selim brought thither the most sacred relics of a great 
religion, the Mantle and Seal of the Prophet Mohammed. Selim’s 
son, Suleiman “the Magnificent,” who was attached in strict 
monogamy to his wife, the shrewd and charming Khurrem or 
“Roxelana,” brought her and her retinue to reside in this palace. 
His successors gathered about themselves a great polygamous 
household there. The awful sanctity of a focus of one of the 
world’s chief religions, the centralized might of a great and strong 
government, and the doubly jealous exclusiveness of a ruling 
Mohammedan family were concentrated upon this spot. Birth and 
death, education and achievement, punishment and promotion, 
obedience and command, peace and war, cruelty and reward, cor- 
ruption and loyalty, vice and joy, worldliness and worship were 
found here during three hundred years as at few other places. Yet 
little has been known and written hitherto either in the East or the 
West about the Great Palace of the Sultans of Turkey. 

Dr. Barnette Miller has, then, engaged upon a task of first im- 
portance, in portraying after careful observation, wide travel, and 
prolonged research the fabric, the history, and the manifold in- 
stitutional life of the Great Seraglio. The present volume in its 
first part outlines with the utmost clearness the history of the 
visible palace from its beginning to the present time, when after 
a century of departing glory, it has become a national museum, 
open regularly to the public, except for one conspicuously closed 
portion which still contains the holy relics of Islam. The chapter 
on the Palace School is a masterpiece; a fuller account is promised. 
The second part of the volume describes systematically the walls, 
courts, and buildings, with an outstanding exception in that the 
history and study of the Harem are mainly reserved for fu- 
ture treatment. Three folded plans, two of them prepared on the 
ground with great pains, are of assistance throughout. Some sixty 
well-chosen photographs reveal not merely the external appear- 
ance and internal structure of the buildings, but also a wealth of 
decoration, particularly in faience and stone and metal work. The 
style is clear and direct, with occasional apt and beautiful descrip- 
tions, and with many selections from writers of six centuries, who 
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give fleeting but enlightening glimpses of the life which once cir. 
culated abundantly in the various courts, corridors, and rooms 
Thirty pages of notes and ten of bibliography present evidence 
of the faithful and erudite labors of the author, contribute valy. 
able discussions, and open gates to further useful researches. 

The book is a new triumph for the Yale Press. Typography, 
paper, binding, arrangement, and clarity of maps and plates—not 
excepting the illuminating picture on the jacket, of the Sultan 
leaving the outer gate of the Palace, accompanied by his guards 
and officers in gala costume—all merit high praise. 


A.BERT Howe Lypsyer 


BURNS IN HIS LETTERS 


Tue Letrers or Rosert Burns, edited by J. pe Lancey Fercuson, 2 v0i;,, 
Oxford University Press. 


Tue need for a new and complete edition of the surviving letters 
of Burns was indisputable. Curiosity about the personalities of 
the poets has been lively since the dawn of modern criticism, and 
for various reasons has been exceptionally so in the case of the 
Scottish poet. Private letters held out a promise of satisfying this 
curiosity, and those of Burns have been heavily stressed in the 
successive lives which have been written of him. But he was un- 
fortunate in his early biographers, and the letters were presented 
in mutilated form with many attempts to give what the writers 
wished Burns had written rather than what he did write, with a 
resulting falsification of the evidence. Certain groups have been 
published in authentic form, but there has been no complete edi- 
tion on which one could rely. Now at last Professor Ferguson 
has hunted down every traceable fragment in manuscript, has 
sought the most complete printed text where manuscripts are lost, 
and has given us a corpus of some seven hundred and ten letters. 
An Appendix of “Notes on Burns’s Correspondents” takes the 
place of explanations of individual letters, a glossary aids the 
reader ignorant of Burns’s dialect, and there is a full index. Alto- 
gether, it is a thorough and scholarly achievement, and may well 
form the basis for a new treatment of the life and character of a 
man who has suffered more than most from the rigor of the puri- 
tans, the sentimentality of his admirers, and the animosity of his 
enemies. 
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For Burns’s letters as literature most modern readers will have 
but a qualified admiration. Not that the documents themselves 
are perfunctory missives, scribbled in haste like so much corre- 
spondence in our day. Quite the contrary: Burns took letter- 
writing with deadly seriousness, based his style on accepted mod- 
els, drafted most before writing the fair copy to be sent, and 
twice made compilations of what he considered his best efforts. 
“Best efforts” is significant; except in a small minority the effort 
is painfully obvious. Nearly all are written in the literary Eng- 
lish of the eighteenth century, full of studied antithesis, bristling 
with personifications, decorated with scraps of French and poeti- 
cal quotations. If one has a stomach for such a style, he will find 
it employed with energy and sometimes eloquence, the turns of 
phrase often neat and witty, the periods rounded and sonorous. 
Here, for example, is how he excuses himself for laziness in send- 
ing a copy of a song to a lady who had asked for it: 

“Tt is impossible, Madam, that the generous warmth and an- 
gelic purity of your youthiul mind can have any idea of the moral 
disease under which I, unhappily, must rank as the chief of sin- 
ners; I mean a torpitude of the Moral Powers, that may be called, 
A Lethargy of Conscience.—In vain the provoked Fury rears her 
horrent crest, and rouses all her snakes; beneath the deadly-fixed 
eye and leaden hand of Indolence, their wildest ire is charmed 
into the torpor of the bat, slumbering out the rigours of winter in 
the chink of a ruined wall. Nothing less, Madam, than this vile 
depravity of soul could have made me so long neglect your oblig- 
ing commands.” This is not mock-heroic. The rest of the letter 
shows that he meant it to be taken in all seriousness. 

Among the many traits of character upon which light is thrown 
in these volumes none is more conspicuous or more intriguing 
than that of which he was proudest—his independence. It is cus- 
tomary to speak of Burns as the poet of democracy, and his song, 
“A man’s a man for a? that,” has, indeed, become a sort of hymn 
of the rights of man. The theme of it recurs in his letters so in- 
sistently that one comes to suspect that he protests too much. 
Along with it, moreover, one finds numerous passages addressed 
to persons of social rank which are marked by extreme deference. 
The fact seems to be that he was proud as the devil and acutely 
conscious of his humble station. He had on the whole a just no- 
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tion of his intellectual powers and his poetic gifts, and resented 
the possession of rank and wealth by men of inferior intelligence, 
Any sign of arrogance in them infuriated him; on the other hand, 
kindness and recognition from people of importance touched him 
almost too deeply, and evoked expressions of gratitude that often 
seem excessive and in doubtful taste. There is no doubt of the 
sincerity of his theoretical belief in the dignity of man as man, 
but his sensitiveness and his constant awareness of social differ- 
ences were somewhat more acute than one looks for in so ardent 
a preacher of liberty, fraternity, equality. 

The most satisfactory epistles in the collection are perhaps 
those in which he is so absorbed in his theme that he forgets to be 
elegant or eloquent—the letters to Johnson and Thomson accom- 
panying the songs he was contributing to their collections. Here, 
with much tactful consideration of the difficulties of an editor, he 
shows himself an enthusiastic and patriotic collector, an acute and 
sensitive critic, and—it is not too much to say—a genuine scholar 
in his knowledge of folk song and his feeling for its authentic 
note. This group leaves one strongly inclined to the judgment 
that most of what jars on modern taste in these volumes as in his 
life is a reflection of his age and environment; but that what is 
most individual, the essential Burns, is marked by a fundamental 
soundness, great penetration, and an amazing range of imagina- 
tive sympathy, passionate feeling, and irresistible humor. 


W. A. NeEtrtson 


TWO RUSSIAN NOVELISTS 


Dostoevsky, 6y Epwarp Hatuetr Carr, Houghton Mifflin Co. 
Maxim Gorky anp Hits Russia, by ALEXANDER Kaun, Jonathan Cape & Har- 
rison Smith. 


Tus is the first adequate biography of Dostoevsky. It contains in 
a brilliant and practically exhaustive presentation all the informa- 
tion newly brought to light in recent publications in Russia. A 
standard book, it is so good that no other need be written for the 
general use of the public. 

A highly unbalanced hypochondriac, unsteady in work, unre- 
liable in business, ever ready to stake at roulette his last copper, 
not for luxuries but for bread and bed, and ever a loser, how could 
Dostoevsky have produced a series of unparalleled masterpieces’ 
How much of his personality is reflected in his works? What is 
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their literary value? Mr. Carr’s answers to these questions are 
carefully substantiated, and are convincing by their logic and sim- 
plicity. The social and literary background is admirably deline- 
ated, and the book is rich in penetrating and subtle observations. 

Dostoevsky was barely twenty-three when he wrote his first 
short novel, “Poor Folk.” Quite unexpectedly, it met with an 
enthusiastic reception by the public and the critics. His next few 
stories were singularly disappointing imitations of Gogol. The 
critics were puzzled. In the meantime, he had joined a secret 
literary group of young men who read forbidden books on social- 
ism, and who believed themselves genuine revolutionaries. The 
time was ill chosen for such recreations. Some twenty “conspira- 
tors” were brought before a military tribunal, sentenced to death, 
and only reprieved on the scaffold. Dostoevsky’s sentence was 
commuted to four years’ penal servitude in Omsk, Western Si- 
beria. This was the only dramatic episode in his life, and the main 
source of his marvellous literary achievements. The subsequent 
story of the man and his books is told in a thoroughly scholarly 
and artistic manner. The treatment is fully worthy of the fascinat- 
ing subject. 

By a happy coincidence, it is the two less familiar novels, “The 
Idiot” and “The Devils,” that are best presented by Mr. Carr. 
His notes will attract the reader, and help him better to under- 
stand many a tense reflection and many a high-strung page in the 
true Dostoevsky style. The analysis of “Crime and Punishment” 
and of “The Karamazovs” is less satisfactory. The writer is too 
easily carried away by the itching to pierce and to reveal to his 
readers the elusive and perhaps imaginary mysteries of the much 
blazoned “Russian soul”: “salvation through suffering,” “the pe- 
culiar blessedness of the Russian people,” the Muscovite “AII- 
Man,” and so on. 

“Logically speaking,” says Mr. Carr, “the theory of Dos- 
toevsky that all are to blame for the sins of all may come to the 
same thing as the theory of Chekhov that nobody is to blame for 
anybody.” Of course, neither Chekhov nor Dostoevsky really pro- 
fessed such tenets. Mr. Carr even ventures the surmise that the 
“profoundly ingrained sense of individual participation in the 
general guilt” may be connected with the “deep-rooted com- 
munistic instincts of the Russian.” Quicksand! So far from deep- 
rooted were communistic instincts in Russia that the common 
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ownership of land, introduced by the state upon the liberation of 
the serfs by Alexander I1, was hated by many peasants as an im. 
pediment to individual efficiency and prosperity and as a source 
of the mir’s despotism over the better men of the community. 
It was virtually abolished in 1893. So little ingrained in Dmitr; 
Karamazov was the “sense of general guilt,” that, conscious of 
his moral right to evade the penalty of a crime of which he was 
innocent, he joyfully accepted Alesha’s plan for his escape on the 
way to Siberia. Setting aside the intensely interesting psychologi- 
cal subtleties and paradoxes, the fundamental idea of “Crime and 
Punishment,” that is, retribution, is plainly indicated in the very 
title of the novel. Why walk into a labyrinth when the highroad 
is open? Raskolnikov makes his public confession not because he 
feels responsible for the sins of mankind but because he realizes 
that, for all his philosophic verbiage, he is not a superman but 
simply a murderer. 

The casual reader may occasionally be misguided by Mr. Carr’s 
excursions into racial psychology, but the thoughtful reader will 
delight in the incentive to exercise his own critical apprehension 
along with that of the author. 

Mr. Alexander Kaun’s “Maxim Gorky and his Russia,” which 
has the fresh fascination of contemporary narrative, affords an in- 
teresting parallel to Mr. Carr’s volume on Dostoevsky. Gorky 
was the bard of the Russian revolution, as Lenin was its leader and 
Dostoevsky its clear-sighted augur. His life has been one of adven- 
ture, struggle, and victory. Born a pauper, growing up a tramp, a 
militant socialist, a bitter revolutionist, Gorky is to-day a debonair 
bourgeois and a friendly host in one of the sunniest spots under 
Italian skies, Capri. . 

As Mr. Kaun says in his preface, he chose “to draw a picture of 
Gorky as the man and writer against the background of Russia in 
transition from the rule of the tsars to the dictatorship of the Bol- 
sheviks.” This accounts for the comparatively slight proportion of 
literary criticism in the work. Although the interest of the average 
reader in Gorky’s own volumes will hardly be sharpened by tt, 
the picture of the revolutionary is excellent. Mr. Kaun spent a 
whole summer in Sorrento in daily intercourse with Gorky, and 
shows him as he knew him, an uncouth, yet courageous and ami- 
able man, though not a noble mind. Mr. Kaun lacks Mr. Cart’s 
scholarly equipoise, but his material is intensely absorbing, his nar- 
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rative clear and stimulating. The chapters entitled “In a Village” 
and “Gorky and Tolstoy” are particularly excellent. On the other 
hand the author would have avoided some serious errors, not only 
in his comment but also in his facts, if he had not followed the too 
ingenuous formula: Everything was atrocious under the imperial 
régime, and anything must be better that came after it—a naive 
view that has been discarded by the ablest American and European 
writers. 
P. S. PoroHovsHIKOV 


WILSON AS GOVERNOR AND PRESIDENT 


Wooprow Witson: Lire anp Letters, dy Ray Srannarp Baker, v0/s. Sit 


and iv, Doubleday, Doran & Co. 

Tue third and fourth of Mr. Baker’s volumes fulfil the promise 
of the first two in this work, but the current broadens and runs 
more rapidly, for it is no longer the story of how the world of 
the nineteenth century shaped a man, but that of how a man 
shaped the world of the twentieth century. It is the public career 
of Governor Wilson of New Jersey and of President Wilson of 
the United States, down to the fatal August of 1914, when the 
world plunged into war. Volume three, though called “Gov- 
ernor,” might have been more appropriately entitled “Candidate 
for President” as more than half of its pages are devoted to the 
movement to make Wilson President. Volume four stresses two 
topics: the constructive programme of domestic reform, embrac- 
ing tariff revision, the new national currency system, legislation 
against the trusts and in behalf of the trades unions; and the ini- 
tiation of an idealistic foreign policy, with patience towards 
Mexico and the abandonment of Canal tolls exemption as its 
salient points. 

No other President in American history had quite so many 
“kingmakers” to help him into supreme office. McKinley may 
have had his Hanna and Harding his Daugherty, but to put Wil- 
son into the White House required Page, Harvey, McAdoo, 
McCombs, House, Bryan, even Boss Smith and Boss Nugent—so 
difficult it is to launch into politics even the ablest and most ambi- 
tious of academic men! Colonel Harvey, as Mr. Baker shows, 
was by no means the first to speak of Wilson as a possible Presi- 
dent, but he pays due and generous tribute to Harvey’s part as 
Warwick. “There is something remarkable,” he writes, “some- 
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thing even great, in the way George Harvey advocated Wilson, 
in season and out, during all these years—something that tran. 
scends his evident political and personal interests.” Later on, of 
course, Harvey proved to be a dead weight and an embarrassment 
like so many others of Wilson’s political creditors, particularly 
Bryan and McCombs. So far as the latter gentleman is con- 
cerned, Mr. Baker is entirely successful in clearing from Wil- 
son’s record the reproach most commonly brought against his 
character, that of ingratitude. It was not Wilson but McCombs 
himself who lost heart at the Baltimore convention and favored 
withdrawing from the race when Clark gained his majority. For 
his highly dubious campaign services McCombs demanded cabi- 
net office as a right, played for months with the ambassadorship 
to France before finally turning it down, and asked for the power 
to supervise the distribution of party patronage throughout the 
country. Nor can any defense be brought for the New Jersey 
bosses who sought to use Wilson for their own purposes and 
thought him an “ingrate” merely because he was not a puppet. 
Though Secretary Burleson’s postal spoilsmanship greatly embar- 
rassed President Wilson, who had such idealistic views of civil 
service reform that he denied his own brother a well-deserved 
appointment lest anyone whisper nepotism, he recognized Burle- 
son’s loyalty and repaid it in kind. Two of Burleson’s tributes are 
worth repeating: “He never deserted a man under fire,” and 
“Wilson was a man one could go into a panther fight with.” Wil- 
son also endured much from the ineptness of Secretary Bryan, 
recognizing the personal loyalty and good will of that engaging 
blunderer. 

President Wilson’s fault, it is evident, was not lack of loyalty 
to his friends but the almost opposite one of requiring too abso- 
lute a loyalty as part of every friendship. As Mr. Ray Stannard 
Baker puts it, with a somewhat cruel insight, “he was so consti- 
tuted that if his friends did not continue to adhere to the prin- 
ciples he considered eternal . . . the ‘sensitive chain’ which 
bound them together too easily snapped. He was asking a sur- 
render which he himself could not make.” The break was not 
always abrupt or unkindly; it is interesting to note that Mr. 
Baker has never found “in all of Wilson’s voluminous corre- 
spondence, however intimate, a single word of criticism of Colo- 
nel House.” But no one could differ from Wilson on a “principle” 
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and still remain a friend. Other faults, besides this intolerant 
dogmatism, noted by Mr. Baker were Wilson’s fondness for 
generalities and incapacity for “statistical reasoning”; his indis- 
cretions of speech when his temper was roused; his inability to 
decentralize executive duties; his undue partiality for irregular 
special ambassadors, such as Hale and Lind in Mexico, which 
worked against the morale of the regular diplomatic service, and 
his inability to place himself on cordial terms with the news- 
papers. This biographer is a hero-worshipper but not a blind one. 

The credit side of Wilson’s political qualities is even more 
strongly brought out. Governor Wilson placed on the statute 
books more important legislation for New Jersey, and President 
Wilson, during his first two years of office, accomplished more in 
constructive national reform, than usually can be expected from 
half a dozen state or national administrations. He outwitted 
every opponent and, during the period considered in these vol- 
umes, met no major defeat. He made an alliance between the 
“intellectuals” and the “common man” which held the machine 
politicians writhing but helpless in its grip; he remade the Demo- 
cratic party in his own image and captured half the Progressives 


from Roosevelt; and, in spite of many a blunder of detail in his 
foreign policy, he remarried ethics and diplomacy, divorced since 
the days of Machiavelli! No bad record for one amateur aca- 
demic politician. 


Preston SLOssON 


PASTEL AND PORTRAIT 


Tue York Roap, dy LizerreE Woopwortn Reese, Farrar & Rinehart. 
PorTRAIT OF AN AMERICAN, 4y Ropert P. Tristram Corrin, Macmillan Co. 


Hap Miss Reese written nothing except her sonnet “Tears,” 
appreciative remembrance of those lines would tempt one to read 
“The York Road.” These essays and sketches of Maryland life 
fifty years ago are of the tone and tempo of “A Victorian Village” 
published some two years past. They share the frail and shadowy 
character of the earlier volume. Many of them are beautiful as 
are earliest spring flowers, but about them lingers an ephemeral 
quality which vanishes even as we read. Experience is here, and 
doubtless it was and is acute to the writer; but to the reader it 
quickly fades, becomes lost in the haze of those silver fogs, those 
quiet gardens, those snowfalls, which made the York Road and 
Old Waverley “still,” “secluded,” “frail.” 
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One feels that the acuteness of the experiences, the places, the 
occasions, surely poignant and telling in themselves, is seldom ;j 
ever made clear, seldom evaluated after the manner, let us say. 
of W. H. Hudson;—that the past exists here only for itself as , 
period irrevocably lost; that time here is but a still pool and not; 
stream extending into the present and contributing thereto its own 
waters. T’hus it is that “The York Road” becomes a tone poem, ; 
pleasing but fleeting impression, a book for a mood rather than 
of permanent efficacy and attraction. 

Of quite another stamp is a second portrayal of American life 
and character of precisely the same period, “Portrait of an Ameri- 
can,” by Robert P. Tristram Coffin. In this lively and robust 
study of William Winship, Maine farmer, fisherman, builder, 
warrior, host, naturalist, and scholar, there is nothing frail, 
epnemeral, or temporary. Mr. Coffin’s hero, obviously his father, 
is permanent as Maine granite; his energy, relentless as the tide 
and often as inundating; his abundant life, life everlasting. The 
author’s tireless enthusiasm and admiration sweep on the reader 
through incident and anecdote, only the extreme, and at times 
humorous, reality of which saves one from breathlessness. 

Here is excellent adaptation of style to thought and subject. 
Like De Quincey Mr. Coffin recognizes no distinction between 
manner and matter, and his book therefrom gains a noteworthy 
unity in form and impression. The direct, straightforward, ani- 
mating style is apparently driven on by the very impetus of its 
own subject and achieves a signal result. For it serves to make 
even more memorable a memorable, if obscure, figure of the past 
century. 

Indeed, few books of our day possess more intrinsic interest 
than this. Surely few of the children of this world possess such 
personality and vigor as William Winship! One is reminded of 
Dr. Eliot’s “John Gilley, Maine Farmer and Fisherman” and 
especially of his concluding suggestion that it is for such men as 
John Gilley that God made and upholds the earth. William 
Winship went further than John Gilley, his compatriot, for he 
assisted hourly in the making and the upholding! 

Interesting, even captivating, as is this American portrait in 
itself, it possesses, moreover, a significance larger than itself in 
that it is representative of a type which, one likes to think, is 
product singularly, if not only, of American life and thought. 
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William Winship with his lobster pots and his Shakespeare, his 
untamed islands and his Book of Common Prayer, his turnips 
and his Chaucer, embodies that wholesome synthesis of the 
manual and the intellectual which has made the history of our 
country and especially of New England at once unique and assur- 
ing. It 1s largely because of this fact that Mr. Coffin’s book bursts 
its covers, sweeps away boundaries of time, nourishes the imagi- 
nation, transcends the actual, and becomes a sturdy and a valuable 
contribution to American portraiture at its best. 


Mary Eien CHASE 


MORE BOOKS ON RUSSIA 


Economic AND SociaL History oF THE WoriLp War Series: THE Russian 
Army IN THE Worip War, dy Nicuotas N. Gorovine, Yale University 
Press. 

Russia—My Home, 4y Emma Cocuran Ponaripine, preface by WiLuiaM 
Lyon Puetps, Bobbs-Merrill Co. 

New Minps: New Men? Tue EmMerceENCcE oF THE Soviet Citizen, dy 
Tuomas Woopy, Macmillan Co. 

An Eprror Looxs at Russia, by Ray Lone, Ray Long & R. R. Smith, Inc. 

Eyes on Russia, 6y Marcaret BourKe-Wuite, Simon & Schuster. 

Dinc Goes To Russia, 5y Jay N. Daruinc, McGraw-Hill Book Co. 


Tue season’s crop of books on Russia contains volumes of differ- 
ent value and character. Of these six, the first is a work of scholar- 
ship which will not appeal to the general public but certainly will 
be highly appreciated by every special student of Russian affairs. 
General Golovine is the best Russian authority on the history of 
the World War. He was himself one of the outstanding officers 
of the Russian army during the war. His new book is not a narra- 
tive of events but rather a sociological study based on a deep 
knowledge of statistical and other data. While it deals primarily 
with the army, this study is also important for the understanding 
of the whole set of problems that Russia faced on her entrance 
into the war and that proved to be beyond her strength. 

In the other works listed, the aim of the authors is chiefly to 
convey to the reader their personal evidence on Russia and Rus- 
sian life. Three of the authors, Mr. Long, Miss White, and Mr. 
Darling, belong to the constantly increasing company of those 
who write a book about Russia after having spent but a few weeks 
there. Professor Woody has a much more solid background, hav- 
ing visited Russia three times since the beginning of the revolu- 
tion and having spent in all twenty months there. And Mme. 
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Ponafidine writes from many years’ experience. An American 
who married a Russian, she entered into the life of the Russian 
people and obtained an intimate knowledge of it that no outsider 
can ever obtain otherwise. 

Mme. Ponafidine’s husband was a nobleman, an estate-owner, 
and an important consular official of imperial Russia. He be- 
longed, that is, to a class of men who are sometimes popularly 
credited in America with the qualities of reactionary monsters 
who, by oppressing the people, made the revolution inevitable. 
To readers who have taken this view, Mme. Ponafidine’s book 
will be a disappointment—or a revelation—as the life she pic- 
tures is elevated in spirit and profoundly human. She tells a 
great deal about the intensive social work before 1914 of the 
Russian landed gentry and other intellectuals, directed through 
the channel of zemstvos as well as through private initiative, the 
promotion of education, public health and so on. She does not con- 
ceal some serious deficiencies in Russian pre-war life, but she 
thinks that they could have been eliminated without the terrific 
catastrophe which overcame Russia as a result of the war strain. 
The personal experiences of Mme. Ponafidine after the revolu- 
tion, the humiliations imposed upon her, her family, and her 
friends by the new régime, her dramatic escape over the ice- 
bound Gulf of Finland—all this will probably sound to an Ameri- 
can reader like a fantastic novel rather than what it is—a sober 
and truthful narrative of a heroic woman’s recollections. 

The feature which distinguishes Mr. Long, Miss White, Mr. 
Darling, and Professor Woody from the legion of other foreign 
travellers in Soviet Russia, is the fact that all of them went on 
some special business, and so ‘made necessarily a closer contact 
with the country than the common tourist does. Mr. Long went 
to Moscow in order to obtain samples of literary production of 
contemporary Russian writers. Mr. Darling went as a cartoonist 
of present-day life, and Miss White travelled hurriedly all over 
Russia in the capacity of industrial photographer. Professor 
Woody’s purpose was to study the Soviet system of education. He 
visited over five hundred schools both in the large cities and in 
the remote villages. 

In order to form an impression of the working of the Soviet 
educational system in general, Professor Woody undertook to 
obtain a knowledge not only of the best model schools, such as 
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Shatsky’s, but of the poorly equipped schools as well. His studies 
included the communist youth organization, the new children’s 
literature, the remarkable progress of physical education, and the 
drive of militaristic and atheistic propaganda in the schools. 
While he gives a comprehensive account of the machinery of the 
Soviet educational system, Professor Woody is, above all, inter- 
ested in its spirit as it is related to the spirit of the communistic 
society as a Whole. Being subordinated to the dogmas and the 
policies of the communist party, education in Soviet Russia has 
for its aim the creation of an entirely new type of man and 
woman. Professor Woody sets down the following characteristics 
of this new type. The communist citizen, first of all, must recog- 
nize the principle of the communist party, dictatorship. He must 
be militant, an activist. He is to be classless—that is, in the future, 
for at present the Russian communist is imbued with class hatred. 
He must believe in universal labor. He must be atheistic, mate- 
rialistic, and politically minded; also a collectivist and an inter- 
nationalist. He must be healthy and sexless—in the sense of 
recognizing no superiority of one sex over the other. 

Professor Woody’s personal impressions of Soviet Russia have 
the more value as he is also familiar with the literature on both 
Soviet education and Soviet Russia generally. He lost no oppor- 
tunity to become thoroughly acquainted not only with Soviet 
schools but with various other aspects of everyday life in Russia. 
For example, in order to become familiar with the habits of a 
Soviet citizen he avoided dining in the hotels reserved for foreign 
tourists and made it a rule to take his meals in the common cafe- 
terias. This turned out to be a rather hard business, for while the 
oficial slogan is, “Through public eating lies the road to com- 
munism,” Professor Woody found most of the Soviet dining- 
rooms quite inadequate and the food and service wretched, and 
he suggests that the public eating system in Soviet Russia is the 
road not only to communism but also to indigestion. He does not 
deny, however, that some of the factory cafeterias, closed to the 
general public, are successfully run. 

This volume is, no doubt, one of the best records of present-day 
Russia. It is only when the author ventures to make an excursion 
into the historical background that his account becomes open to 
criticism. While the sections dealing with education in pre-war 
Russia contain but few misstatements, they are decidedly one- 
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sided and give a rather distorted picture of the pre-war school 
in general. For his information on this subject Professor Woody 
was, as he himself says, chiefly dependent on the communist au- 
thorities. But, as he remarks in another part of the book, such 
evidence is only too often biassed. In dealing with the imperial 
administration of schools in Russia, one should not represent all of 
its agents as reactionary bureaucrats. Men of such a democratic 
spirit as the father of Lenin, Ilya Ulianov, were not at all excep- 
tional figures among educational workers of imperial Russia. 
One of the foremost communist leaders, the late Krassin, a tal- 
ented engineer, did not deny that the high school in Tiumen, 
Siberia, from which he graduated in 1887, was excellent, and 
laid a solid foundation for his further training. It happened that 
the well-known American writer, George Kennan, visited this 
same high school in 1885 and also received a very favorable 
impression of it. It was, of course, not the only good school in 
the Russian empire. The reader should turn to Mme. Ponafi- 
dine’s account in order to obtain an adequate picture of the educa- 
tional system in pre-war Russia. As a matter of fact, in spite of 
some deficiencies and in spite of occasional clumsy inroads of the 
autocracy, the Russian pre-war school system was a progressive 
institution imbued with a modern spirit. On the eve of the 
World War, the average Russian school, if no better, was at 
least no worse than the average school in Central and Western 
Europe. 

If Professor Woody’s statements about pre-revolutionary Rus- 
sia are not always well grounded, those of Mr. Long, Miss 
White, and Mr. Darling are still less so. On the other hand, 
their observations in regard to present-day Russia, though neces- 
sarily cursory, are mostly vivid and apparently unprejudiced. 
In some details their volumes aptly supplement Professor 
Woody’s book. Miss White concentrated on the pictures of in- 
dustrial revolution. Her work is excellent—certainly representing 
a high level of photographic art and technique. While, on the 
whole, these pictures are characteristic of Soviet Russia, they are 
not exclusively so, for many of them could have been taken 
equally well in America, Germany, or pre-war Russia. In fact, 
some of her photographs were actually taken in Russian factories 
and plants that date from before 1917. Yet they do apparently 
express something of the modern spirit of Russia. There is no 
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doubt that to-day greater masses of the Russian population are 
‘nterested in industrial revolution than ever before. Moreover, 
the leading groups are not only enthusiastic about industrializa- 
tion, they regard it with an almost religious ecstasy. And no won- 
der, when we/remember the terrible price which the Russian peo- 
ple paid in blood during the war because of the fact that their 
industries were less developed than those of other belligerents— 
see for documentary evidence of this General Golovine’s volume. 

Mr. Darling’s cartoons deal not so much with the industrial 
side of Russian life as with its human side. Workers and peasants, 
city and country, labor and recreation, all have their reflection in 
his lively drawings. The tragic picture of the older peasants 
marching to Siberia under the escort of Red Army soldiers con- 
trasts sharply with that of the boisterous girls, laughing and busy, 
working in a kolkhoz. All these travellers seem to agree that life 
is extremely hard in present-day Russia and that it is only the 
hope of future progress that sustains the population. Mr. Darling 
says: “America, at its very worst, cannot realize the barrren deso- 
late waste of Russian existence today. Looking at the hundred 
years which must pass before Russia can recover the loss entailed 
in the destructive revolution, the conviction grows that there 


must be some better way than revolution to cure the ills of capi- 
talism.” 


G. VERNADSKY 


ROUSSEAU 
Jean-Jacques Rousseau, 6y MatruHEew Josepuson, Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
For almost a century, the unreliability of the Rousseau “Confes- 
sions” was considered axiomatic, while the “Mémoires” of Ma- 
dame d’Epinay were considered gospel truth. This view was held 
even by such eminent men as Sainte-Beuve and Saint-Marc Girar- 
din, and it found its way also into Anglo-Saxon countries through 
the classical authority there on Rousseau, John Morley. Some had 
expressed grave doubts as early as 1818, when the “Mémoires 
d’Epinay” were first published; and dissenting voices were heard 
all through the nineteenth century—one being that of James Rus- 
sell Lowell, in 1867. But protests were of no avail, until Mrs. 
Macdonald in 1906 told of her discovery of the manuscript of the 
“Mémoires,” which proved indisputably that the original had been 
altered with the specific aim of blackening Rousseau. But even 
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after this, many people remained stubbornly convinced that the 
“Confessions” could in no way be trusted. As La Fontaine has it: 


L’homme est de glace aux vérités, 
I] est de feu pour le mensonge. 


We have here what is really the first unbiassed book on Rous- 
seau, the man, to appear in England or America (Mrs. Macdonald 
herself, in her fervor for Rousseau, had proved far from unbiassed 
in the use she made of her discovery). One can say, moreover, that 
Mr. Josephson is fully conscious of the fact that he is revising a 
case. So much so that, at times, one feels in him a sort of fear lest 
readers, so used to downright condemnation, may think him preju- 
diced in favor of Rousseau; then he will put in some harsh words, 
For that purpose, he often uses strong expressions taken from 
physicians’ diagnoses: madness, neurosis, morbidity, paranoia, even 
terms 4 la mode like exhibitionism or masochism. But all this is not 
so dangerous as it sounds; for, when Mr. Josephson proceeds to ex- 
plain, it turns out that very few human beings would not be fully 
as mad as Rousseau. So the book remains, one may well say, an act 
of courage before the public at large which is not always aware of 
what special students have known for some time. 

This, however, applies chiefly to the book considered as a biog- 
raphy; for, when Mr. Josephson discusses Rousseau the philoso- 
pher—which cannot well be avoided at times—he simply falls in 
line with the traditional interpretation of the great writer, and the 
most persuasive, who gave a vigorous impulse to the rising romantic 
wave. 

The one serious criticism—and this refers again to the biog- 
rapher—is, in my opinion, that Mr. Josephson accepts all too 
readily the theory, advanced often by such foes of Rousseau as are 
eager to undermine confidence in him, that the famous description 
in the “Confessions” of the life at the Charmettes is entirely a mis- 
representation, in fact amounts to a pure invention of Rousseau’s 
imagination. This view, based on some dates that seem to render the 
whole idyll an impossible thing, is, however, highly contestable 
(see the “Revue d’Histoire littéraire de la France” for March, 
1928); and no better proof would be needed than the awkwardness 
of the chronology substituted by Mr. Josephson for these years of 
Rousseau’s life. 


ALBERT SCHINZ 
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A VALUABLE RECORD 


Tue Letrers oF Emiry Dickinson, edited by Maser Loomis Topp, Harper 
3 Brothers. 


Mrs. Topp is to be congratulated on the success with which she has 
assembled, from the inevitably somewhat inaccurate, incomplete, 
and inconclusive evidence of the three series of poems and the 
1894 edition of letters, a book whose material and method must be 
helpful to the general reader and is necessarily arresting and chal- 
lenging to the critic and student of Emily Dickinson’s life and 
work. 

No claim is made that all the letters are here: those to Helen 
Hunt Jackson are seemingly lost, but there is a faint hope that 
they may yet be found. 

With its careful footnotes, references to the poems more or 
less obscurely related to the details of the letters, with the assign- 
ment in the order of their probable writing to the recipients, and 
the pictures, not only the important one of Emily herself, this 
book is a mine of valuable record, dignified, restrained, and vera- 
cious. 

There has grown up about Emily Dickinson a mass of legend, 
myth, curious gossip, neighborhood comment and Freudian con- 
jecture. It has made of her sometimes an enigma, sometimes a 
mystery woman with a background of personal tragedy. Charles 
and Mary Beard credit her with being the mirror of one phase of 
Puritan dissolution, with suffering in brooding retirement from a 
sacrificial love affair, and with being possessed of an uncanny 
wit. A careful use of this new edition will equip the reader with 
conclusions more in line with the judgments of her sister Lavinia 
who said, “We lived, all of us, like friendly and absolute mon- 
archs. Father was the only one to say ‘damn.’ Some one in every 
family ought to say that, of course. As for Emily, she was not 
withdrawn or exclusive really. She was always watching and wait- 
ing for the rewarding person to come by, but she was a very busy 
person herself. She had to think—she was the only one of us who 
had that to do. Father believed, and Mother loved, and Austin 
had Amherst and I had the family to keep track of.” 

There is grave doubt that there was any “sacrificial love affair.” 
Emily had fragile health, poor eyesight, and dislike of intrusion 
or of being intrusive—she was shy. She really enjoyed the com- 
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panionship of her own family, and she was good company for her. 
self with an energy that was far removed from brooding. But she 
was not in the habit of making up her mind, as it is called. She fel; 
no obligation to settle things, but she was equally without inferi- 
ority complex or conceit. She was a good cook taking pride in her 
success with brown bread, but adventuring intrepidly into the use 
of Graham flour when it was a novelty. She was not competitive, 
She did not covet social superlatives. She accepted the inevitable 
which was represented to her by death. The abiding interest for 
her was in writing. She found words significant, likely to be good 
for something, and always leaving her free in a world where she 
felt “at home” because she could keep on “guessing.” 


M. A. Jorpan 


A LYRICAL DRAMA 


Tue Satin Siipper, on THE Worst 1s NoT THE Surest, 4y Paux Craupet, 
translated by Joun O’Connor, with the collaboration of the author, Yale 
University Press. 


Tue ways of M. Claudel, like those of Providence in “The Satin 
Slipper,” are often devious and dark. “Many smart French 
critics,” notes the translator, have hopelessly missed the “amazing 
subtleties of the plot.” There is comfort in that for many of us. 
For our own part, we have every sympathy for the critic, “smart” 
or otherwise, who occasionally hesitates or stumbles on the road 
M. Claudel has marked out for him. Not that M. Claudel has not 
multiplied the signposts; but these signposts are so strangely 
placed that they seem to be but part of the general capriciousness 
of things. That, the poet would no doubt reply, is the effect aimed 
at. Certainly, as this lyrical drama unfolds its grandiose succession 
of “days,” carrying us backwards and forwards between Europe 
and Africa, Africa and America, in ever-changing scenes, among 
countless forms, faces, and voices, the reader experiences at times 
something like bewilderment; it is only for a moment that he 
glimpses, here and there, through the confusion and incoherence 
of human affairs, the single divine purpose. And if, in the aston- 
ishing adventure of Dona Prouheze and Don Rodrigo, united 
only to be separated, separated only to be brought closer together, 
he grasps at times the guiding thread of their quest for salvation, 
it slips through his fingers again. But is comprehension necessary, 
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after all, to the appreciation of the play? It will suffice no doubt 
for M. Claudel that we should feel the impulse at work behind 
the veil, that we should see the earth as Dona Prouheze sees it for 
an instant, no bigger than a pin’s head, while across the starry sky 
looms the peaceful shadow of Mary, Queen of Heaven. 

Ina sense, “The Satin Slipper” sums up all that M. Claudel has 
hitherto written. From this point of view, the Reverend Father 
O’Connor’s translation has a special significance for English 
readers. His task was no easy one. The lot of the translator, caught 
between the anvil of his own tongue and the hammer of another, 
ig at the best of times unenviable. And particularly is this the case 
when the work he is concerned with offers, as here, such particu- 
larities of thought and form. All the mannerisms that delight 
M. Claudel’s admirers and exasperate his detractors are to be 
found in “The Satin Slipper.” It needed a finely adjusted sense of 
literary values to render the turgid richness of his style—its jovial 
familiarities, its wilful trivialities, and, at the same time, its poetic 
fervor, its rhythmic sonorities, its magnificently disconcerting im- 
ages, its grand perspectives. Not all of the renderings, probably, 
will please M. Claudel’s English admirers, and there will no 
doubt be a lively battle between the partisans of convention and 
unconvention over certain transpositions the translator has made. 
To my mind, the version, accurate and readable—ce gui n’est pas 
peu dire—meets more than creditably the main requirements of 
the case. It is, in places, a veritable tour de force, and, I think, 
merits the highest commendation. If poets have the translators 
they deserve, then M. Claudel and Father O’Connor have every 
ground for mutual satisfaction. 

A. J. FarMER 


CONFLICTS IN PALESTINE 


Tue Hoty Lanp unpER Manpate, 4y Fannie Fern Anprews, 2 vo/s., 
Houghton Mifflin Co. : 

Hisrory oF PatestinE, 6y ANGELO S. Rappoport, E. P. Dutton & Co. 

On tHE Rm or THE WiLpERNeEss: THE ConFiict 1n PALEsTinE, 6y Mavu- 
RICE SAMUEL, Horace Liveright. 


A conTEMPorary picture of Palestine requires a wide frame; the 
tangled mesh of interests in this minute country must be plotted 
on an ample scale if one is to gain a due sense of its meaning. In 
no land is the present situation more definitely an inheritance of 
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history; and in no land is history more definitely a joint produ 
of geography and of ideas. To all these factors Mrs. Andrews in 
her two notable volumes has done full justice. Judaism, Islam, 
Christianity are not assumed as understood; their stories and their 
present character are examined. The origins of Zionism are care. 
fully detailed. All this leads to a thorough and well-documented 
account of the political situation, the claims based on the Balfoy; 
Declaration, the long story of Arab opposition to this document 
and their counter pleas of right, the attitudes of the British man- 
datory government and the work of the Permanent Mandates 
Commission. Nowhere else is so much material pertinent to 2 
judgment of the Palestinian situation brought together. 

The author herself refrains from judging. She is skilfully ob- 
jective in presenting inflamed issues: she gives with great fidelity 
the contending views, and also the polemic—what Arabs hold of 
Jews, Jews of Arabs, and both of the British régime—without 
personal commitment. Here lies the chief lack of the work; for 
a situation unjudged remains uninterpreted, and without inter- 
pretation there is no adequate history. To remain above the con- 
flict is to remain outside the realities. But the author is both stu- 
dent and observer. Through the book runs the theme of personal 
witness, frequently becoming notes of travel talk and person- 
ality; she has conversed widely, has been widely entertained. One 
gets an impression not that she is seeing things directly through 
the eyes of those British personalities to whom she devotes chap- 
ters of much interest, but that the relative detachment and calm 
of those personalities have diminished the keenness with which 
she feels the passion of the peoples. The observer reports the 
growth of Jewish settlements, but we hardly gather through the 
well-reported facts the fervent zeal of the settler; we learn the 
claims of the Arabs, but hardly perceive either the soul or the so- 
cial situation of the fellahin. 

It would be possible to illustrate how the studiously impartial 
attitude affects the statement of facts. Thus, the letter of Feisal 
to Mr. Frankfurter at the time of the Peace Conference is given 
together with Mr. Frankfurter’s reply; and it is noted that this 
word of approval of the Zionist programme on Feisal’s part was 
not shared by his colleagues. But truly to interpret this anomalous 
letter, it would be necessary to point out that it was also in flat 
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opposition to the wishes of Feisal’s father, Hussein of Mecca, 
whom Feisal was presumably representing in Paris; that it was 
drafted by Colonel Lawrence; that Feisal’s political hopes, which 
included Palestine as well as Damascus, depended wholly on 
British support; and that at present, political Zionism having be- 
oun to unfold its buds, “His Majesty does not recall having writ- 
ten any such letter”! These are all objective data; but they are 
data belonging to the problem of motivation, which eludes direct 
observation, and yet makes the heart of the story. 

Nevertheless, impartiality has its own merit; and when one has 
been given so much, it is perhaps captious to wish that the author 
had given more. Her work leaps at once to the first rank as an in- 
dispensable aid in the study of the Palestinian mandate. 

Dr. Rappoport’s book is of a different scope and aim. It is an 
epitome of Palestinian history, very well done within its compass. 
It moves reluctantly into the present troubled waters, since the 
genius of history makes no pretense to see what now is until time 
has revealed the power of the several factors. The account, there- 
fore, ends with a question: Will the Zionist enthusiasm continue 
long enough to create a stable result? Will the present hybrid 
condition bring forth in time a distinctive Palestinian culture? 

In complete antithesis with these works is the animated ten- 
denzschrift of Mr. Samuel. He is as conscious of the churning of 
economic motives and of the policies of labor groups as the others 
are unconscious. To him the social destinies of the masses are the 
most significant aspects of the Palestinian, as of the Russian or 
German or British, situation. He properly distinguishes between 
the interests of Arab fellah and Arab effendi; and he drives the 
distinction to the point of opposition—the effendi interested to 
keep the fellah down, and therefore opposed to the Zionist move- 
ment which (as he paints it) is interested to lift the fellah up. Mr. 
Samuel is devoid of romance, and has a barely tolerant attitude 
towards tradition. The Palestine of tradition is to him the enemy 
to be overcome: the real clash is not between the Jew and the 
Arab but between the new and the old; the Jew is the bearer of 
the new. If one speaks to Mr. Samuel of the beauty and poetry of 
Arab life, he at once reminds you of its accompanying poverty, 
and demands that you attend first to that. He assumes (gratui- 
tously) that the beauty is due to the poverty, so that one who 
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desires to retain the first is guilty of an inhuman willingness t, 
retain the other also. It is symptomatic of the book that it moves 
in just such engaging but false antitheses. For the Arab world js 
also stirred by its own new spirit, mot hostile to its own character 
and grace. 

Mr. Samuel would have us believe that there is no nationa] 
Arab interest in Palestine except the disguised self-interest of the 
Arab land-owning class; that the Zionist labor movement is the 
most vigorous factor in the improvement of the lot of the Arab 
laborer; that there is neither truthfulness nor reliability nor com- 
petence among the Arab leaders; that democracy is a concept prac- 
tically unknown among the Arabs; that Islamic equality is 2 
futile myth; and that the granting of representative government 
would be a farce. One might pause to challenge each of these posi- 
tions, or to declare that the total picture is far out of drawing. But 
the book is not one to debate with; it visibly wears its animus, and 
it is a lively and instructive document. One perceives in it the 
living spirit of the Jewish labor group in Palestine, keen, intelli- 
gent, realistic, determined. Its blindness is equally informing: it 
tells more eloquently than any intentional language the menace 
of destruction which hangs over the Palestine of history, piety, 
and imagination. 

WiuraM Ernest Hocxine 


FIVE AMERICAN PRESIDENTS 


GrorGE WasHINGTON, REPUBLICAN ArisTocraT, 4y BERNARD Fay, Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co. 
FRANKLIN PiERcE, YouNG Hickory oF THE GRANITE HiILts, Jy Roy FRanx- 
Lin Nicuois, University of Pennsylvania Press. 
ABRAHAM LincoLn, A New Portrait, 6y Emanuvet HERTz, 2 vols., Horace 
Liveright, Inc. 
James A, GarFieLp, Party CuiEFTain, 6y RoBertT GRANVILLE CALDWELL, 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 
Grover CLEvELAND, A Man Four-Souarg, 4y Denis TiLpENn Lyncu, Hor- 
ace Liveright, Inc. 
THEsE biographies considered as a group give insight into varying 
conditions and traits that are representative in the experience of 
the American people. George Washington was born to be a landed 
aristocrat in the privileged society of colonial Virginia, but from 
youth his vision of the future rested upon the pioneers in the 


West. There was an integral purpose in his career, from the wars 
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with the French and Indians throughout the Revolution to his re- 
jection of a crown and his exhortation of his soldiers at Newburgh 
not to overturn the liberties of their country and deluge their ris- 
ing empire in blood. He was, indeed, a “republican aristocrat,” 
who gave himself unreservedly to the work of constructing a na- 
tion. Franklin Pierce’s summons to presidential responsibility also 
came largely because of his military record. But his part in the 
Mexican war was a source of votes rather than of respect and 
honor at home and abroad as was Washington’s in the Revolution. 
Pierce’s task, however, was in some ways the more difficult, for 
he was called upon to maintain rather than to construct the system 
of government at the time when the forces, North and South, at- 
tacking the existing order, were fast becoming irresistible. He for- 
feited whatever chance he had to enhance the prestige of the fed- 
eral authority which Washington had labored so magnificently to 
establish. 

If Franklin Pierce sprang from the pioneers of New Hamp- 
shire, Abraham Lincoln was a veritable son of the forest. He ob- 
tained some conventional social elevation by marriage, as did 
Pierce, and he also rose to local fame in law and politics. The sum- 
mons to national responsibility came to Abraham Lincoln as a man 
of the West, of strong convictions but of temperate nature. While 
Pierce railed in bitterness, Lincoln strove “with malice toward 
none” to remove the horrible débris of war and to keep clear the 
ideals of peace. It was, of course, inconsistent with fact to declare, 
as he did, that no State could leave the Union, but it was states- 
manship of the highest order. 

James A. Garfield, another Westerner, was of a quite different 
sort. He enjoyed the heritage of New England’s absorbing inter- 
est in religion and higher education. Though born in humble cir- 
cumstances, he had risen by the age of thirty-two from canal-boat 
boy to major general. He rendered particular service to the Re- 
publican organization during Grant’s Administration, and he was 
nominated for the Presidency when more important leaders of the 
party would not yield to one another. There was a glamour about 
him notwithstanding the taint of the Crédit Mobilier scandal. But 
Garfield was to have only the briefest opportunity in his high of- 
fice before a crazed man took his life. The story of Grover Cleve- 
land presents yet another contrast; but it is one just as characteris- 
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tic of the American people. It is the narrative of a minister’s Son, 
reared in high-minded poverty, blessed by nature with sturdines 
of mind and physique, forced while still a boy to earn money for 
a widowed mother and her children as well as to make his ow 
way. It led through an apprenticeship in law to public office. Agso. 
ciations with Irish and German saloon-keepers and small busines 
men, experiences in the practical politics of a city, made Clevelan 
essentially a product of urban America. For the successful reform. 
ing Mayor of Buffalo, the path ran quickly on to the Executive 
Mansion in Albany and then to the White House. 
M. Fay has drawn upon the familiar sources and the work of 
other biographers for his interpretation of Washington, and he 
has presented it in a compact narrative relieved of cumbersome de- 
tails. Through his penetrating study, the temper of Washington in 
the successive phases of his life is made brilliantly clear. M. Faj 
perhaps errs in the superficiality with which he has treated events 
in Washington’s Administration, but he has brought out the quality 
of Washington’s statesmanship. Mr. Nichols’s Life of Pierce is 
the first objective synthesis of the evidence on his subject. His col- 
lection of the materials and evaluation of them in accordance with 
the standards of historical criticism have been most thorough. The 
results are an important contribution to American history and a 
striking addition to the investigation of personalities warped by 
the tragedy of the Civil War. Mr. Hertz has published new evi- 
dence concerning the life of Lincoln. Many of the papers and 
documents gathered in his second volume are of intense interest 
and value, and his zeal sweeps one along through the first volume, 
in which he assays the evidence and discloses new findings. The 
reader emerges, however, from the torrents of enthusiasm, buf- 
feted and moved, but not convinced that the conclusions of Mr. 
Hertz are definitive. Mr. Caldwell’s biography of Garfield was 
well worth doing, although it is for the most part a re-examination 
of the materials which have already appeared in an authorized 
biography. Some new sources of information have been employed, 
but the chief value of the work lies in the detachment and candor 
with which the author has treated such controversial matters as the 
Crédit Mobilier and President Garfield’s quarrel with Senator 
Conkling. As a result, we can now see Garfield’s figure in clearer 
outline—as a strange mixture of the evangelist, the soldier, and 
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the politician. Mr. Lynch has enriched our knowledge of Cleve- 
land from his own extensive study of the contemporary newspa- 
pers and from interviews with personal friends of Cleveland. He 
furthermore possesses so much descriptive power, so acute a per- 
ception of political manoeuvrings and amusing situations that one 
will read on even where the episode may be quite familiar. 

To M. Fay praise is due for his skill and restraint in revealing 
the moods of Washington. Mr. Hertz is placing us greatly in his 
debt by his devotion to the task of establishing the complete record 
of Lincoln. Mr. Nichols, Mr. Caldwell, and Mr. Lynch not only 
have increased our understanding of the réles of Pierce, Garfield, 
and Cleveland in American politics but have given us in addition 
searching analyses of character. 

ARTHUR B. Dar.incG 


THE POPULAR THEATRE 

Masks, Mimes aND Miracves, dy ALLarpycE Nico, Harcourt Brace & Co. 
TueE scope of Professor Nicoll’s book is enormous. Beginning in 
the fifth century B.c. with the Dorian mime in Megara, it traces 
the records of popular drama through Alexandria and Syracuse 
to Rome and Atella; it examines the drama of the Middle Ages 
and the commedia dell’arte, concluding with the departure of the 
Italian comedians from Paris in 1697. Professor Nicoll’s avowed 
purpose is to consider the tradition of the mime (brought down to 
our day by music-hall performer, circus clown, and slap-stick 
movie actor ) in its various phases and to distinguish it from formal 
literary drama, whether tragedy or comedy. He insists upon the 
secular nature of the mime as contrasted with religious drama, 
pagan or Christian, and he characterizes it as a “completely un- 
moral and undidactic” imitation of life. These qualifications make 
clear the limitations of the mime as a form of art. If in it men 
are to be represented as neither better nor worse than they actually 
are, the mime can have little lasting significance, and it is not 
surprising that its literary remains are extremely slight. Its chief 
importance lies in the effect which it has had upon the work of 
first-rate comic writers like Aristophanes, Moliére, and Goldoni; 
nor was Shakespeare entirely free from its influence, as Professor 
Nicoll strikingly points out. His book is a convincing proof of the 
unity existing in all art, although to arrive at this basic truth it is 
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necessary to descend to the cultural level of primitive society ang 
to watch human nature’s faltering attempts at elementary self. 
expression. 

The most difficult and the most interesting task that Professo; 
Nicoll has set himself is to prove that a relationship exists between 
the classical mime and the religious drama of the Middle Ages, 
He satisfactorily demonstrates the continuance of the mimic tradi- 
tion into the tenth century a.p., but he does not invalidate gen- 
erally accepted conclusions as to the emergence of mediaeval 
drama from Roman Catholic ritual. The dramatic element in the 
Mass was certainly the starting-point for a revival of formal 
theatrical representations, but when this impulse was once at work, 
it was natural for the movement to assimilate every conceivable 
sort of material, both crude and artistic. The intrusion of secular 
elements into religious drama has never been ignored, but their 
connection with classical practice has been, and still is, a somewhat 
dubious matter. Nevertheless, Professor Nicoll calls attention to 
certain similarities which give one pause. Are the doubts of Jos- 
eph as to Mary’s purity in the miracle plays related to the adultery 
mimes? Is the conception of Noah’s wife influenced by the shrew- 
ish woman of popular drama? Is the ranting Herod akin to the 
miles gloriosus of the classic stage? Were the masks of the devils 
with their projecting jaws, crooked noses, and warts descended 
indirectly from the Atellanae? These questions need not neces- 
sarily all be answered in the same way, but each of them demands 
serious consideration, and a single decided affirmative would be 
of immense significance. In any case, one must admit resemblances 
between the religious drama of the Middle Ages and the com- 
media dellarte of the sixteenth century with its Capitanos, its 
Dottores, and the grotesque masks of its Zanni. 

When it comes to the connection between classical mimes and 
the commedia dell’arte, Professor Nicoll is on firmer ground, for 
in spite of some dissenters, there is every reason to believe in an 
uninterrupted line of comic tradition in secular drama of the 
popular type. Professor Nicoll’s vast erudition on the subject of 
the commedia dellarte enforces his position, and his knowledge 
of parts, actors, and scenarios, as shown in the Appendix, presents 
a formidable array of facts. Here, as in his history of the various 
companies that played the commedia dell arte, one is forced to dis- 
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count the author’s initial statement that his book is not intended 
«o be a work of “scholarship.” His material, his method of pro- 
cedure, even his style, represent the very essence of scholarship ; 
, large amount of well-documented useful information is brought 
together in a logical and somewhat rigid way to prove certain his- 
torical relationships beyond a shadow of doubt and to propose 
certain other theories which are not as yet entirely provable. Cer- 
tainly the gathering together of the two hundred and twenty-five 
illustrations for “Masks, Mimes and Miracles” was in itself a 
scholarly undertaking and one eminently worth accomplishing. 
They stimulate the imagination, and they are perhaps the finest 
flower of Professor Nicoll’s researches. 


Henry Ten Eyck Perry 


THE ARTS IN INDIA 


Tue CivitizATIONs OF THE East, Vou. II: Inpia, by RENE Grousset, trans- 
lated by CATHERINE ALIson Puitups, A. A. Knopf. 


In the four volumes of this series a distinguished authority on 
Oriental art, a member of the staff of the Musée Guimet, aims to 
present a general history of the art of Asia. The first volume 


dealt with the Near East; two others are to follow, on China and 
Central Asia, and on Japan. The title is perhaps a trifle mislead- 
ing; but its breadth is justified by the fact that a laudable at- 
tempt is made to relate art to general culture, instead of treating 
it as an abstract thing by itself, as is too often done. 

On the whole, this attempt is successful. Aided by profuse and 
excellent illustrations, the text presents a lucid and readable in- 
troduction to Indian and Farther Indian art, especially sculpture 
and painting, as an expression of the life and thought of “Greater 
India.” It is intended for the intelligent layman, and will serve 
his purposes well. But even the specialist will find not a little to 
interest him, particularly in the parts dealing with recent French 
explorations in Afghanistan. Some of the contents of these sec- 
tions are so new that they have been added since the publication 
of the French original, which appeared in 1930. These new dis- 
coveries are astonishing in their resemblance to the Gothic art 
of Europe. While these works have, strictly speaking, only a re- 
mote and secondary relation to the art of India, their general 
interest and importance are very great. 
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The weakest part of the book is the treatment of architecture 
In contrast to the abundant reproductions of sculpture and paint. 
ing, there are only a few pictures of Indian temples; much to 
few to make it possible to follow intelligently the account in the 
text, even if that were complete and clear, which it can hardly be 
said to be. An index would have added greatly to the usefulness 
of the work; and a list of the illustrations would have been desir. 


able. 


FRANKLIN EDGERTON 


THE PARADOXICAL DEAN OF ST. PAUL’S 


A Garwanp For Joun Donne, edited by THEovorE SpeNcER, Harvard Uni- 
versity Press. 


Ir was inevitable, and entirely fitting, that the present generation 
should have commemorated the three-hundredth anniversary of 
the death of John Donne. Mr. Spencer has assembled seven of 
Donne’s most distinguished and devoted students, and hither they 
come with a garland for the Elizabethan poet and Jacobean 
preacher. Mr. T. S. Eliot, who has ever been the high priest of the 
twentieth-century cult of Donne, leads the little procession with 
an essay on “Donne in Our Time,” and Mr. Spencer, the editor, 
brings up the rear with a consideration of Donne’s relation to his 
own age. Between these two essays are tributes to special qualities 
of Donne’s character and discussions of particular aspects of his 
work. 

Mr. Eliot, summing up to a great extent what he has said else- 
where on Donne’s appeal to the present age and the present age’s 
concern with Donne, assesses the poet’s permanent contributions to 
English literature, and finds ‘him chiefly valuable perhaps as one 
of the few great reformers and preservers of the English tongue 
—one who, like Dryden and Wordsworth, helped to clear away 
the underbrush of conventionality from poetic expression and es- 
tablished a natural conversational diction. Mrs. Evelyn M. Simp- 
son, the author of an elaborate study of Donne’s rhetoric, explores 
further the tortuous windings of Donne’s mental processes in her 
essay on his “Paradoxes and Problems.” Signor Mario Praz sums 
up in a masterly and entertaining fashion Donne’s relations to his 
predecessors and contemporaries in the poetic tradition. It is S- 
gnor Praz’s essay which will probably be the most illuminating to 
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the general student of English poetry, for it sheds light on the 
whole poetical philosophy and the poetical method of the Eliza- 
bethans. Mr. John Hayward’s note on Donne the preacher will 
interest the bibliographer in its study of some of the textual vari- 
ants in Donne’s sermons, but the more general student will also 
be interested and informed by his examination of the changes 
which Donne’s sermons underwent in their transition from the 
pulpit, where the hourglass was running out at the Dean’s elbow, 
to the printing-house and the folio. 

Dr. Mary P. Ramsay, who has already given us an extended 
study, “Les Doctrines Médiévales chez Donne,” shows in her pa- 
per on “Donne’s Relation to Philosophy” how essentially a part of 
Donne’s poetry was the mediaeval philosophy in which he was 
nurtured, how closely interfused in his character at all times were 
the poetic and the intellectual, and how constant was the intellec- 
tual struggle precipitated in him by the conflict between the scho- 
lastic learning and the new philosophy which “calls all in doubt.” 
Mr. John Sparrow examines and interprets for the special student 
of Donne all the apparently conflicting statements in Walton and 
others about the dates of Donne’s foreign travels, and concludes 
that, on the basis of all the evidence we have, the date of Donne’s 
wanderjahre was 1595-96. Mr. George Williamson’s discussion 
of “Donne and the Poetry of Today” complements and supple- 
ments Mr. Eliot’s essay with some detailed illustrations of 
Donne’s influence on English and American poets of the twentieth 
century, notably on Mr. Eliot himself, on Herbert Read, Elinor 
Wylie, and John Crowe Ransom. Mr. Spencer’s concluding paper 
contains a curiously interesting analogy between the mental proc- 
esses of Hamlet and John Donne, and considers both of them il- 
lustrations of a certain phase of the Elizabethan temperament. 

The reader of this group of essays will find them a ready and 
convenient summary of the more exhaustive studies and discus- 
sions of Donne which their respective authors have made else- 
where. But above all the reader will be impressed with the pecu- 
liarly paradoxical character of Donne’s life and work. It was as 
Doctor Donne, Dean of St. Paul’s, that he died in 1631, but it is 
as Donne the poet that he now chiefly lives. His sermons only did 
he intend and revise for posterity, but his poems and their influ- 
ence are the major inspiration of this “Garland” for his memory. 
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He was, as Signor Praz shows, a Petrarchist, thanks to his medige. 
vally trained mind, and yet he led the reaction against Petrarch. 
ism. He was of his age, and influenced his age in certain external 
forms and mannerisms, but it is the twentieth century that has 
most wholeheartedly accepted him as a mentor and a master. It js 
in our own days that the true “School of Donne” has appeared. No 
such garland as this would have been thought of in 1731 or in 
1831, and, so completely has he become identified with the 
thought and work and expression of the poets of to-day, that by 
2031 he may once again be out of fashion and without a garland, 
But the influence he has exerted during the first third of the twen- 
tieth century will have left an indelible mark on English poetry, 


ALEXANDER M. WyrHeErspoon 


THE SACCO-VANZETTI CASE REVIEWED 


American Triars, III]: Tue Sacco-Vanzetr1 Case, Sy Osmonp K. 
FraENKEL, A. A. Knopf. 


Sacco and Vanzetti were executed by the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts as otdinary murderers for the crime of murdering 
a paymaster while stealing the pay roll. Throughout the world 
outside of North America there was a profound feeling that they 
suffered as martyrs for political beliefs. This was shared by groups 
in our own community. Among them were liberal and radical 
speakers and thinkers who had both the will and the skill to tell 
the world about it. The view that the men were guilty and justly 
punished was generally held by what we might call the ol id” 
people. They stood behind the constituted authorities but refused 
the challenge to debate. To this part of the community it seemed 
and still seems that if the men were rightly executed, the action 
of the authorities had better be soon forgotten than well de- 
fended. In the middle there might have been disinterested ex- 
positors, but the subject was too exciting and they did not appear. 

The result has been a distorted picture. There is much to be 
justly said on the side of innocence and mistrial, and it has been 
well and warmly said. But there is much which tends to convince 
one of guilt and to prove that no error in the trial had any effect 
on the result. Even now the policy pursued by the “solid people” 
leaves that unpresented to the general public. What we gain by the 
issue of Mr. Fraenkel’s book is exposition of the case presenting 
the facts within reading compass. 
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It is true that after the trial the whole record was printed, but 
there were very few people competent to understand it who did 
in fact exercise their competence and read, mark, and inwardly di- 
gest. Let anyone who doubts look up the history of several rep- 
resentative copies of that book and find out who has read them 
and whether those people have understood them. During and 
after the trial, an enormous amount was printed about the case 
all over the world but very little of it was impartial or expository. 
For instance, the intelligentsia of Europe asserted by a manifesto 
and otherwise that the defendants were the victims of statutes 
against communism. Other classes argued the point of innocence 
by bombs thrown in Paris, Havana, Lisbon, and by blowing up a 
juryman’s home in Milton, Massachusetts. 

A book like Mr. Fraenkel’s is infinitely more helpful than a 
whole Alexandrian Library of that sort of thing. 

The record as published by Messrs. Holt is contained in six 
volumes. Each is of noticeable weight; altogether, they extend to 
6,094 pages, and I estimate them hastily as containing 2,500,000 
words. The book under review has 580 pages, approximately 
315,000 words. And that is enough to read. But there is more that 
it does not say, and some day it should be supplemented by a 
story of the trial told so as to set it against a broader background. 
Here one feels as if a telescope of narrow field was directed at a 
great natural object. The thing is within the range of vision but 
one doesn’t see how it fits into the world where it happened. This 
broader review should tell us what Massachusetts criminal courts 
are like in structure. It should describe Norfolk County, which 
is the unit or vicinage for and by which criminal justice is done, 
the population from which the jury is drawn, and especially the 
kind of men who are commonly obtained by selecting a jury as 
this jury was obtained. In the book under review the Grand Jury, 
the Petit Jury, the District Attorney, the local police force, the 
state police force, are all taken for granted. We ought to know 
more about them. Then the trial should be set forth not only in 
the words spoken in the courtroom and written in the record but 
also against the background of the community and the times. 

We read of the precautions taken lest the Norfolk County 
courthouse be bombed. To the writer, who experienced them, 


these precautions seemed almost as bad as those in the Fugitive 
Slave cases described by Richard Henry Dana. But a bomb had 
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exploded in the Suffolk County courthouse not long before, and 
it gives the effect of suppressio veri to offer a fair report of the 
trial and not also report at least this reason for the precautions, 

In this book there is material enough to warrant an intelligent 
lay-reader’s going to work. After some hard work he will be en- 
titled to have an opinion, and that work is worth while. Such , 
reader should soon reach a fairly obvious conclusion about Mr. 
Fraenkel’s fairness and impartiality. He has made a gallant at- 
tempt to be wholly fair. At the same time, one is led at least to 
suspect a hot belief, boiling under a high pressure, that the men 
were innocent, and it is probably for that reason that he is not 
wholly fair. But with one or two exceptions his account is trans- 
parent to anyone reading with a desire to be unprejudiced, and 
on the whole his attitude towards the whole case is not unde- 
sirable. He may even be described as exercising more than ade- 
quate restraint in condensing his picture of Judge Thayer. 

We may close with one warning by example. The whole case 
was reviewed with skill and in good faith by President Lowell’s 
Commission. They were deeply moved by the evidence about the 
cartridges. On the street where Beradelli was shot to death and 
his pay roll snatched away were found four empty shells of car- 
tridges of three different kinds. Cartridges of those three kinds 
and of one other kind to fit the same gun were found in Sacco’s 
possession, and also the corresponding gun. He had 16 Peters 
cartridges, 3 Remington, and 6 Winchester. The murderer shot 
with 2 Peters, 1 Remington, and 1 Winchester. President Lowell’s 
Commission did not think this coincidence was chance. There is 
more to it than this, and there is no proper statement of it in this 
book. 

Ricuarp W. Hate 


DANTE AND PETRARCH IN ENGLISH 


Tue Divine Comepy or Dante ALIGHIERI, translated by JEFFERSON ButT- 
LER FLETCHER, Macmillan Co. 

Tue Sonnets oF PeTRarcu, translated by JosEpH AUsLANDER, Longmans, 
Green & Co. 


Durinc the fifty years that followed the year 1300, the human 
spirit, which had been at best awkwardly tongue-tied since the fal 
of the Roman Empire, suddenly found both a vocabulary and the 
power to use it. Almost instantly the written word soared to new 
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heights of glory. Dante Alighieri combined the philosophy of the 
doctors with the music of the troubadours, achieving, in conse- 
quence, What is still poetry’s highest intellectual peak. He was fol- 
lowed by Francis Petrarch. Petrarch’s sonnets were the first graph 
in melody of man’s most idealistic emotions. Very shortly Boccac- 
cio, with his great human comedy, made a similar conquest in 
prose. So doing, they gave the Italian language its permanent 
form and beauty. They also made it almost a necessity for every 
cultured man. 

But unfortunately the necessity has not always been a compel- 
ling one. Hence the need for translators. Boccaccio’s prose has not 
been difficult, and there is more than one adequate translation of 
“The Decameron.” But Dante and Petrarch, though essayed 
either in whole or in part by many distinguished hands, so far have 
not been effectively rendered. Each one is now offered in a new 
translation. It isa pleasure to record that there is merit in both. 

And in one case, there is more than partial merit, nearly abso- 
lute success. For in spite of faults, the most notable of which is 
an overworking of archaic language, Dante could hardly be better 
reproduced than in Professor Fletcher’s version. Indeed, only if a 
poet translator as great as Dante had Fletcher’s loving and pro- 
found comprehension of the Florentine, could his work be im- 
proved. 

This achievement is largely due to intelligent procedure. Dante 
cannot be reproduced in his own meter, Professor Fletcher argues. 
English is too poor in rhyme, and even if you had the ingenuity to 
turn “The Divine Comedy” into English terza rima, the ear 
would be fatigued. Cary’s blank verse has another sort of limita- 
tion. “It is an echo, not of Dante, but of Milton.” Even if it were 
as good as Milton, it would not be Dante. Longfellow’s unrhymed 
tercets are painfully literal, but if they were not, the translation 
would still be a failure, this being “one of the most abominable 
measures ever invented.” 

The problem, therefore, is not only to re-translate Dante, but to 
find an English meter that will carry him. This Professor Fletcher 
has solved ingeniously. He has written terza rima, but omitted the 
connecting rhymes. His hope, modestly expressed, is that these 
will not be missed, and that the excess of rhyme will be absent. 
This hope is happily fulfilled. For his new version of “The Di- 
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vine Comedy” not only conveys Dante’s meaning but it soung 
like Dante. The melodic intricacies are there, and so is the fierce. 
burning yet well-controlled emotion. This is particularly true of 
the great passages. Let the average American reader who knoys 
Italian take as a test passage, Dante’s meeting with his ancestor 
Cacciaguida; he will be surprised at how little Professor Fletcher 
has failed to give him. And with nearly every other great passage, 
it is the same. 

Mr. Auslander’s “Petrarch” is another matter. As English 
poetry, his work is of the highest order. Indeed, any poet who has 
written three hundred so distinguished sonnets deserves high com- 
mendation. But they are no more Petrarch than Mr. Auslander is, 
He is not entirely to blame for this. Where Dante is matter and 
melody combined, Petrarch is almost pure melody, and this makes 
for greater difficulty. Can you imagine Swinburne rendered into 
Russian? Mr. Auslander gives the reader who has no Italian a 
good idea of the scope and structure of the longest sonnet sequence 
ever written. He does little more. 


Tuomas CaLpEcor CHuusp 
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LETTERS AND COMMENT 
LETTERS ON PROHIBITION 


The four letters that follow are among those that have come to ‘THE 
YaLe Review as a result of the publication in the Winter, 1932, issue of 
the article by Rex Maurice Naylor entitled “Control and Reduction of the 
Liquor Traffic.” The first is by Hon. George W. Wickersham; the second 
is by Henry H. Curran, President of the Association against the Prohibition 
Amendment, the third by Mr. A. W. W. Woodcock, Director of Prohibi- 
tion, Bureau of Prohibition, Department of Justice, Washington; and the 
fourth is by Ernest M. Hopkins, President of Dartmouth College—THE 
Eprrors. 


My dear Governor: 

I am obliged to you for sending me a copy of the article by Rex 
Maurice Naylor, dealing with the control and reduction of the 
liquor traffic. I have read it with great interest, as I do all thought- 
ful articles on this subject. With much that he says with regard to 
the present state of enforcement of the existing law I am in entire 
accord. When he comes to remedies, I do not find the difficulty 
which has perplexed my mind in dealing with the problem re- 
moved. I am firmly convinced that the abdication by the Federal 
Government of its power, and the devolution of the entire control 
of the subject upon the States would not better existing conditions. 
My conviction is that the subject must remain within national con- 
trol. This was the conclusion that the members of the National 
Commission on Law Observance and Enforcement reached, and 
which is expressed in their report and touched upon in a number of 
the separate statements of the different Commissioners. The real 
problem is that of an alternative to the existing system. The evils 
of the present state, I think, must be admitted by all candid ob- 
servers. I have yet to see a satisfactory alternative proposed. Some 
day, an ingenious mind will suggest one, but none has yet been 
brought to my attention. 

With high regards, believe me to be, 

Yours faithfully, 
Gro. W. WIcKERSHAM 


My dear Governor: 
Responding further to your kindness in sending me a copy of 
Mr. Naylor’s very thoughtful article in the Winter number of the 
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Yale Review, I enclose memoranda by way of comment from 
three of our staff in the hope that they will interest you. 

For my own part I think, as I said before, that this article is one 
of the best contributions to the thought on the subject that I have 
seen. I don’t agree with all that Mr. Naylor says, and I suppos 
nobody agrees with all that anybody says on this subject. It seems 
to me that our sovereign states ought to have complete control of 
the liquor traffic within their borders rather than being restricted to 
having the state government itself carry on the traffic. I don’t think 
you would want Connecticut to be so limited in its judgment, It 
seems to me that it would be nearly as bad as the present Eight- 
eenth Amendment. Surely the last twelve years have shown that 
such shackles should be taken off the peoples of our forty-eight 
states altogether. 

For the same reason I don’t think that a state government 
should be denied the right within its own judgment to so control 
the liquor traffic that it will yield a profit. This need not be a pri- 
vate profit. There is evil in private profit. But there is more evil in 
unlimited and unregulated private profit. Some states might be- 
lieve that a limitation upon private profit would be sufficient. 
Others might believe that there should be no private profit at all. 
Others might believe, as Mr. Naylor suggests, that even the state 
government itself as operator of the liquor traffic within its borders 
should not make a penny of profit, unless such profit be devoted to 
dry words. There will be a dozen different opinions about this 
matter of profit. Not only should each of the forty-eight states be 
empowered to use its own judgment without any limitations what- 
ever, but also each state should be allowed to change its mind and 
consequently change its system by amendatory legislation as the 
years go on and as the state learns by actual experience what is 
good, successful, beneficial and enforceable law and what is not. 

One by one the compromises short of complete repeal of the 
Eighteenth Amendment appear and disappear. They are legion in 
number and like Joseph’s coat in variety. More will come and 
more will go. In the end we shall have repeal, in substance, what- 
ever the wording of the repeal resolution be. That is what you 
believe in and that is what I believe in and that is what is going to 
happen. 


Sincerely 
Henry H. Curran 
President 
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Dear Governor: 

I beg to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of December 
24rd, and the article appearing in the Winter Yale Review, which 
| have read with deep interest. 

It is an interesting speculation as to whether making intoxicating 
liquor easier to secure will lessen the demand for it. I thank you 
for sending me the article. 


Sincerely yours, 
A. W. W. Woopcock 
Director of Prohibition 


Dear Governor Cross: 

I have delayed any reply to your letter of December 23 until I 
should have read Rex Naylor’s article on “Control and Reduction 
of the Liquor Traffic,” which has just appeared in the winter Yale 
Review. 

Yesterday I had the privilege of sitting down quietly by myself 
and reading this through carefully and with very great interest. As 
a matter of fact, I think that it is altogether the best article which I 
have seen discussing the problem of prohibition and I likewise 
have found it suggestive in maximum degree. It was mighty kind 
of you to send it to me and I thank you very much... . 


Very sincerely yours 
Ernest M. Hopkins 


PETERSBURG REVERIES 
By Fyopor DostrorEvsky 


Soon after his return to St. Petersburg following his years of imprison- 
ment and exile, Fyodor Dostoevsky with his brother Michael founded a 
monthly review called “Vremya” (Time). The chief literary features of 
this magazine, which had some degree of success until its suppression in 
1863, were the novelist’s “Insulted and Injured” and “Memoirs from the 
House of the Dead” published in instalments; both were greatly admired 
by Tolstoi. 

The first volume of “Vremya” for the year 1861 carried, besides the 
beginning of the “Insulted and Injured,” a feuilleton entitled “Peters- 
burg Reveries in Verse and Prose.” This feuilleton was unsigned but was 
identified as Fyodor Dostoevsky’s work by Strakhov, who published the 
author’s story of how he happened to write it, inserting into it verses by 
Minaev. In spite of this evidence, the “Reveries” have never appeared in 
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any edition of Dostoevsky’s works. A portion of the “Reveries,” showin 
something of the author’s state of mind on the eve of his great creatiy, 
period, is here published in English for the first time. The sketch of th 
Mlekopitaiev family and their daughter Amélie closely resembles the 
“story of Nastenka” in the novel called ““The White Nights”; it may aly 
suggest the poor Marmeladovs and their daughter Sonya in “Crime anj 
Punishment,” which Dostoevsky was to write four years later.—Oxg, 
SIDERSKY. 


SAY to myself that if I were a columnist not by accident but 
by profession, I think I should wish to become a Eugéne Sue in 
order to describe the mysteries of Petersburg. I am terribly fond 
of mysteries. I am a dreamer, a mystic—and shall I confess to you 
that I do not know why Petersburg has always been an enigma to 
me? A child still, almost forgotten, abandoned in Petersburg, | 
have always been afraid of it. I remember an incident that had 
nothing peculiar about it which nevertheless had a terrible reper- 
cussion on me. I will describe it to you in detail, and yet it was 
not even an incident, but simply an impression. What can I do? | 
am indeed a dreamer, a mystic! 
I remember one evening in the month of January I was hurry- 
ing from the Vyborgskaia Storona to my home. I was still very 
young at the time. When I reached the Neva I stopped a moment 
and peered along the river into the foggy distance dimmed by the 
cold, which the sunset, fading in the darkening sky, was turning a 
gorgeous purple. The night descended on the city, and the inter- 
minable plain of the Neva, heaped with snow, frozen hard by the 
cold, reflected the last rays of the sun in myriads of sparkles of 
hoar-frost. It was 20 degrees below zero. Congealed steam rose 
from the nostrils of the harassed horses and of the men who 
passed by running. The compressed air trembled at the smallest 
noise, and like giants, clouds of smoke escaped from the rooftops, 
over the two quays, and drifted up into the cold sky, mingling and 
separating in their flight. One might have said that new buildings 
were rising above the old ones, that another city was being erected 
in the air. It seemed as if all this universe with its powerful and 
weak inhabitants, with all their dwellings, asylums of the poor or 
golden palaces, was becoming one in this shadowy hour, a fantas- 
tic and enchanted dream, a vision which in its turn was on the 
point of disappearing and ascending in a cloud towards the dark 
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blue sky. I felt moving within me a strange thought. I shuddered; 
my heart was flooded, as it were, with hot blood which had ved 
denly boiled over under the effect of a powerful sensation never 
before known to me. It was as if at this moment I understood 
something which had moved within me without my grasping its 
meaning, as if my glance opened on I know not what new thing, 
on an entirely different world that I had been ignorant of and had 
sensed only through obscure noises, mysterious signs. 1 suppose 
that it was precisely from that day that the beginning of my ex- 
istence dates. Admit it, gentlemen, have I not been a dreamer, a 
mystic even from my childhood? What was that incident? What 
happened? Nothing, absolutely nothing—it was only an impres- 
sion—as for the rest, everything was in order. 

Since that time, dae that vision (I call the sensation which I 
experienced on the Neva a vision), bizarre things have begun to 
happen to me. Before that, I had sometimes liked to dream, in 
my adolescent imaginings, that I was Pericles or Marius, now a 
Christian in the time of Nero, now a knight taking part in a tour- 
nament, or even Edward Glendinning of Walter Scott’s novel 
“The Monastery,” etc., etc. What did I not dream in my youth, 
what did I not feel with all my heart, with all my soul, in golden 
and feverish dreams as if under the influence of opium! There 
have been in my life no moments more complete, more sacred, 
and more pure. In all this imagining of chimeras I let my youth 
pass, and when destiny forced me to become a government em- 
ploye, I worked in an exemplary fashion, but once office hours 
were over, I ran up to my attic, put on my torn dressing-gown, 
opened a volume of Schiller, and dreamed, intoxicated myself, 
suffered from griefs sweeter than all the voluptuousness in the 
world; I loved, I loved. I wanted to run away to Switzerland, 
to Italy. I imagined before me Elizabeth, Louise, Amélie. 

As for the real Amélie, I overlooked her; she lived near me, 
just behind a screen. Several of us occupied the same room then 
and kept ourselves alive with cereal coffee. Behind the screen lived 
aman whose name was Mlekopitaiev with his tubercular wife, his 
worn-out shoes, and his five famished children; all his life he had 
been looking for a job, all his life he had been dying of hunger. 
Amélie was the oldest of the family. She called herse]f Nadia, 
but what does it matter?—for me she will forever remain Amélie. 
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How many novels we read together! I gave her the books of Wal. 
ter Scott and Schiller; I took out books from the lending library 
of Smirdine, I got along without buying shoes and covered over 
the holes with ink; we read together the history of Clara Mow. 
bray and we were so moved that I can never recall these evenings 
without experiencing a nervous shock. I read to her and recited the 
novels to her. In return, she mended my old socks and starched 
my two shirt fronts. Finally, she began to flush in a strange way 
when she met me on our dirty stairway, where eggshells were 
scattered everywhere; suddenly she would blush. She was tiny, 
kind, and sweet, full of secret dreams and repressed aspirations, 
like myself. I noticed nothing; perhaps it is even possible that I 
did notice something, but it was agreeable to me to go on reading 
“Kabale und Liebe” and the Tales of Hoffman. How pure and 
innocent we were then! And all of a sudden Amélie married the 
poorest creature in the world, a man of about forty-five, with a big 
pimple on his nose; he had lived for a time in the same flat with 
us, but he got a job and the very next day he offered Amélie his 
hand and a final misery. His possessions like Akaki Akakie- 
vitch’s* consisted of a coat with a collar of cat’s fur, “which one 
might take for marten.” I even believe that if it had been cat’s fur 
which had not resembled marten, he would not have made his 
mind up to this marriage or would have waited longer. I remem- 
ber my good-bye to Amélie: I kissed her tiny hand for the first 
time; she kissed me on the forehead and smiled strangely, so 
strangely, so strangely that this smile has scorched my heart all 
my life. One might have said that my eyes had opened a little 
again. Oh! why had she smiled in that way?—but for that, I 
should have noticed nothing! ‘Why have I such a sad memory of 
it all? To-day I suffer in thinking of it, although if I had mar- 
ried Amélie, I should certainly have been unhappy! What would 
then have become of my Schiller, liberty, the cereal coffee, and the 
sweet tears, and the dreams, and the trip to the moon? For later 
on, gentlemen, I went to the moon. 


* Hero of Gogol’s story “The Cloak.” 








